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IDEMTIFIIRS 
AfiSTFACT 

, ^. ^^is program guide contains detailed syllabi for over 
tifty elective courses in a five-phase program for grades ten through 
twelve. Focusing on instruction in language, grammar, comr-.ition, 
and literature, it describes courses on such subjects as "Concepti in 
Language and Composition," "Teenage Tales," "American Folklore and 
Legend," "Creative Writing," "Science Fiction," "Oral Communication," 
"Literature and Politics," "Transformational Grammar," 
"Individualized Reading," "The. British Novel," and "Masterpieces of 
Literature." The syllabus for each course contains a ratioSall a 
synopsis, a list of goals, a description of the basic area to be 
studied, a list of materials to be used, suggested approaches and 
procedures, and a bibliography of teacher resources. Also included 
are a rationale for the entire phase-elective program, a bibliography 
Of general resources for the teachers involved, some sample premium 
contracts which advanced students may choose, a description of 
various paragraph patterns, and a piesentation of vhe proper form for 
footnotes and bibliographies, (dd) yj^^per lorm ror 
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It Is the reaponsibillty of every school in p. school aystem and of every 
department within that school to develop a program that contributea to the Btttain- 
ment of the niajor goals of that school system, ThQ goals of the Goose Creek 
Consolidated Independent School Diitrict are to help every boy and girl aehieve 
intelleatual development^ moral anu ethical and iplrltual values, economic under- 
etanding and vocational competence^ citizenship and civic responiibilltyj social 
development and human relatloni^ and aelf-realisation and phyilcal and mental 
health • 

It is vith due aTOreneos of these goals that the members of the English 
^departments of Robort E, Lee and Ross S. aterling high schools have developed a 
nongraded phase-elective program for grades ten through twelve* Since aiglish by 
its very nature is the subject nearest one's personality, culture and needs/ It is 
mandatory that this program above all others be committed to meeting the individ- 
ual differences of every student. The program peralts a student to york at the 
level of maturity for which he is best fitted; it provides logical progression 
from one level to another; and it provldei rich challenges for the student who 
seeks a high degree of academic achievement, 

Lmimam. Since language is one of the major components of culture, the stu- 
dent should be encouraged to gain proficiency in that language vhieh beat helps 
him to relate to his om culture and surroundings. Although every effort should 
be extended to help the student apply acceptable usage to oral and written comun- 
ication^ teachers must realise that every individual has hla own dialect and Idio^ 
lect and that these are an integral part of his heritage. lach aspect of Etagllsh 
involves the use of languagej therefore every course is designed to contribute to 
the student's growth* 

grammar , A knowiedge of the structure of our language is a part of our 



intellectual growth; therefore most students are expeetea to learn the baalc 
principles of tranaforaiational graimar in the stventh through the ninth grade. If 
. a student elects not to take a fourth year of English or a Phase IV course, he is 
not required to continue his fornml study of granmar beyond the ninth grade. How- 
ever, if he does elect Fhase IV courses, he is automatically required to take an 
additional course in transformational grammar. 

Composi tion . An effective compoaltlon program muit provide a sequential 
development of skills and techniques. Each ftase in the program includes a basic 
eourae in Concept.^ in Language and Composition. The student is required to take 
only one of these couries, the Phase to be detennlnea by the extent that he has 
fairly-well mastered the concepts of the preceding Riase. Coaposition activities 
vary in type, degree of difficulty, and length. QSie student on the lower level 
is expected to vrlte often but briefly; the student on Hiase V, on the other hand, 
is expected to work independently on fewer assignments but with a greater degree 
of fflaturlty. (See Composition Guide, page 6.) AiChough only one course is offewd 
In Oral Communications, each course provides opportunities for the student to en- 
gage In oral dlscssldn. 

Literature . Students develop an appreciation for and an understanding of 
literature as they move progressively from one literary experience to another. 
The Hiase-Electlve program is designed to offer each student choices of themat- 
ically organized clusters of literary selections, chosen for their high interest 
for the lower levels and their academic ohallenge for the upper. Since the chief 
purpose of literature should be to proviae satisfaction, the student should not 
be urged beyond his capacity to apply the critical process to his reading. (Sea 
Growth In Literary Criticism, page 11.) 

Individualized Teaching . It Is recognlEed that a student cannot proceed 
other than at his own rate. The program provides for Individualized teaching by 
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the folloving means: 

1* Students are permitted to choose courses which best fit their 
interests and their needs, 

2, The section of Suggested Approaches and Procedureg providei for 
independent activitiGs, 

3t A wide range of content within each course allows for individual - 
choice. 

However, no curriculum guide can make adeciuate provision for materials and methodi 
to fit the needs of every individual. Therefore, true IndividualiMtion must be 
the responsibility of the teacher, who is best qualified to determine the person- 
ality^ the culture^ and the qualifications of the student, 

t^si Media > The use of varied media la fflandacory In order to achieve the 
goals of a comprehenaive curriculum. It is now accepted that the literature 
anthology and grammar-coinpositlon textbook alone cannot meet the demands of a pro- 
gram designed for the present-day youth; therefore provisions are mde for Includ-- 
ing supplementary texts, films, videotapes, fllmstrips, recordings and transpar- 
encies. The program also provides for the use of media equipment at a teaching 
aid and as a means to encourage student participation* 
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^ EXPLANATION OF FHASES 

Phase I ia designed for soph?inoroa and Juniors who have completed Basic 
Fundamentals in English I. Students are pla^sed in this Phase upon teacher/ 
counsellor recommendation, /ui effort is made to provide easy, high-interest 
material. 

Phase II provides a level of difficulty for approxdjiiately fifty per cent 
of the sophomores and the below average juniors . aeniors are not eligible 
unless they lack the required credits in English for graduation. 

Phase III, which has the largest number of olasses, includes a cross- 
section of sophomores, juniors and aeniors. Sophomores should be in the 
75 percentile in reading; Juiiiors should be average or above. Seniori who 
want to take an additional year of Enilish but who would find Phase IV 
too difficult may select courses from this Fhaae. Although one may receive 
four Qredits in English without taking a coursi on the Phase IV level, the 
student who is seriously considering attending a college op unlverilty 
requiring four credits in English should take courses on the Phase IV or V 
level. 

Phase IV is the equivalent in difficulty to the traditional English IV 
program. This is the highest Phase for which most students will be recom- 
mended. Only superio:' sophomores, average and above average .juniors, and 
seniors who are not recoiBinended for Phase V may elect Phase IV. 

Phase V is for enriched juniors and seniors. The strongest enriched 
Juniors should be recommended for this Phase; the others should be reeoiumended 
for Phase IV with Premium Contract. The content of courses on the Phase V 
level corresponds to that of Advanced Placement. 
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De scription 

The Goose Creek Consolidated Indepindent School District offsrs an 
acadeiiiiG program for v/hich students receive premiuDi grads points toward 
graduation standing. The enriched classes In English constltutQ a part of 
this program. 

Ninth grade English provldei an ^^enriohed'* ssGtion for aupsrlor atudanta 
sophomore atudants may recilve enriched credit by enrolling in Fhasa IV, or 
in Fhase 111 with Fremmn. Contract. Likewise^ juniori my reoiiva enrlohed 
credit by enrolling in Fhasi V, or in Fhase IV with Premluin ContraQt^ 
Seniors may receive enrichid credit on the Fhase ? level only, 

A itudent must be recoinrAended by his teachtr and/or his oouniellor 
before ha can apply for enriched credit, 

Preiidum Contract 

The Prendmi Contragt is designed by the teaoher in charge of the course. 
There are two procedurts by which the contract may be earriid out. First, 
the student may contract to do individual study under the direct iupervision 
of the instructor. This study may deviati at ttoes from that ©f the regular 
currieulmi or may Bmply include additional advanced work. However, the con* 
tract should be based on the qualiby of the asslgmnent rather than the 
(iUantity, A second type of contract may involve group assignminti, vdth the 
group compoaed of thoaa who are assigned to Preiiauni Contract, 

student may taimnat© a contract any time within the eoursa. He will 
then reoeivo regular grada-point oradlt. 
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GENERAL RESOURCES 

Carlsen, G. Robert and John Conner* nimr Patterns from Old Holds^^' English 
Journal , LI (April, 1962), 244-49. ^ ' 

CoJittnisiion on English, Freedom and Discipline in English , Princeton: College 
Entrance Exaniinatlon Boards 1965 • 

Creativity in English , ed. Geoffrey Summerfield. Champaign^ National Council of 
Teachers of English^ 1968. 

Di5con^ John. Growth Through English . Readings England: National Association 
for the Teaching' of jSngllih, 196?^ 

English Program (Grades 10-12). Eaytownj Texas ^ Goose Creek Consolidated Indepen- 
dent School District, I963. (liimeographed. ) 

Growing Edges of Secondao^ English. The , ed. Charles Suhor, John l^yner and 

Frank J, D^Angalo. Champalgni National Council of Teachers of English, I968. 

^'Guidelines for Ninth and Tenth Grade English Teachers ^ Preniium Credit by Con- 
tract Clear Creek, Te^si Clear Creek High School, 1971. (I-dmeographed. ) 

Henry, George "Teaching Literature by Concept Development, English Journal . 
LVII (December, 1963), 1297-1306. 

High School English Departments^ Their Organization, Administration, and Super^ 
vision . A Report of the Urbane and Cleveland Conferences, October-November j 
1964 P Champaign: ' National Council of Teachere of English. 

Holbrook, David* Engligh for the Reflected , Cambridge: University Presa, 1964, 

Hook, J. N. and Paul H. Jacobs and Raymond Crisp, IVhat Every English Teacher 
Should Know . Champaigns National Council of Teachers of English, 1970. 

Jewett, Arno. Seven Basi c Needs of a Literature Program , New York: Houghton 
.Mfflin Company, 1966, (A Service Bulletin on Literature.) 

ffeger, Robert F, Preparing Instructional Objectives , Palo Alto, GalifoTOia- 
Fearon Publishers, 1962V 

Marckwardt^ Albert H, Lingulstios and the Teachlnfi: of Engqish . Bloomlngton: 
Indiana University press, 1966, 

Moffett, James. A Student-Center ed. Language A rts Currlculujiu Grades K-^13: A 
Handbook for Teachers. Roaton! Hntightnn mffi^Wr.fsmp^ny^ tQ^^ 

- -Ttachlng the Universe of Discourse , Bostoni Houghton Mfflin 



Company, 1968 

Muller, Herbert J. The Uses o f English. Guidelines for the Teaching of English 
from the Anglo-Amtrlcan Conference at Dartmouth College* New Yorki Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., I967, 
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IJjwJn^llgh, Hew :topsratlves, ed. Henry B. 'haloney. Champaign- Watlonal Couneil 
of Teachers of English, 1971, 

Nongradad Phasa-Electlve Curricu lum for W. W. Samuel High School. A . Dallas : 
Dallas Indapendent School District, (i'mnaographed. ) 

pnj/ritin^ Sehavloral Qb,iec tlves for English , ed. John mmell and Anthony Tovatt. 
Champaign' National Council of Teachers of Engliah, 1970. 

Pro,1e ct ApexL, Appropriate Placanient for Excellenc e in English. Trenton Michiean- 
Trenton Public Schools, 1970. " " — — - > & . 

Reeves, Ruth, 'n.'riting Examination Questions: A Skill Acquired by Ejroerience " 
English in Texas. 1 (Januaryj 1970), 20-25, , ' 

Response to Litergt^, ed. Jajnes R. Squire. Champaign: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1968. 

Raynolds, Jeri^ D. iiperformanoe Contracting. . . ProQeed vdth Caution, ^ Enclish 
Journal, a (January, 1971), 102=10. ' 

Sauer, Edwin H. IJngllsh in the Seeondazy School . New York: Holt, liinehart and 
I'inston, Inc., 1961, 

Sherwin, J, Stephen. Four Probleme in Teaching English; A Critique of Researeh . 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; International Textbook Company, 1969, ' 

Squire, James R, and Roger K. Applabee. High School English Instru ction Today. 
New York-. Appleton-Century-Crofts, '1968, ' 



Teaching Engl lah in th e United Kin gdom . Champaign : 



National Council of Teachers of English/ 1969 . 

Turablan, Kate L, A Itoual fo r V/rlters of Term fap ars . Theses and Dissert ate nna. 
Chicago: The Univereity of Chloago Press, 1967. ~~~ — — . 

Young, W. Winston. Censorship; The Heed for a Positive Program to Prevent I t. 
Champaign: National Council of Teachers of English, 1968, ' — 
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SUGGESTED F^fOUM COKTIACT FOE THE AimiCAN WMAM 

(SAtffLE 1) 



Basic study for all itudenta " 
The Scarltt Letttir 

Selections from all major 'writers listed in United Statei 

in Literature to IgOO, 
Three major teite 

Open book testa (attount designated by teachtr) 
One f""=ve hundred i^ord theme 

Pop/ ^iprt theme aiglgnmentg 



Panel on ©c gned qu#t? clone on 
The Searlet Letter 



N 



Premium 



Banel on asilgned questloni on 

gcarlet Letter AITO a compai^ 
laon (theme) on The House of 
Seven Gables and ^e Scarlet 
Letter j diseuaalng plot^ llter^ 
ary devicea, characterization ^ 
etc. 



OR 



Panel on assigned queitloni on 
Ihe gaarlet Letter AND a theme 
on the differences in the use ot 
witchc**aft by the novelist and 
the dramatist^ The Crucible sn4 
^e Scarlet Letter will be used 



I Write a theme shoeing how the 
I time and life of the poet is re^ 
fleeted in hli poetry. 



Am 



0 



E 



R 



Oral report on the friendships 
of the poets and authora of I780 
1900, Include slmilaritlee anc I 
differences of their lives and 



OR 



Written report comparing the " ! 
lives and works of TOiltman and 
Sandburg (other than those alio- I 
Gated to other QQuraes). 



OR 



Written report on the varioui 
title L "Miltman, aiow hov 
each ..le suited him as a po 
and a mn. 



Ik 



SUGGESTED FRmaUM COfJTRACT FOR BRITISH HERITAGE 
(SAMPLE II) 



Basic Study for All Students 

Selections from England in Literature (See "^^ter^als" 
In Course Description) 
' One major paper (5OO-800 yords) on assigned topic (s) 

Four ihor'Der papers 
i Individual or group pro,1ects^ 



Premium Contract (Group Study) ~ " ^ 

A composite theme (not more than four etuaenta to a 

group) baaed on additional reading and research^ vlth 
each member reaponslble for a particular phase or 
aspect 

or 

A panel discussion, including reading, background re- 
searchj organization and presentation 

^Premium Contract recottanended as additional study^ but 
may replace projacta assigned to regular class t 
members I 
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EXPOSITORY mvEmmi immni^ s^uince 




The sequence of thought determines the movement In the expoeltory paragraph. If ■ 
the sequence Is inductive^ the writer has certain adTOntages. He can, for in- 
stance, chooie a particular detail, one that la eaiy to graap and Inoffensive, to 
capture the reader's interest j then he can liad the reader onvard as he builds to 
a climax, usually. stating the point of the paragraph in a topic sentence at the 
end, mils mDvement of thought may be compared to an arrangement of building 
blocks In an order of ever-lnereailng ilze, carrying the reader in easy steps 
right up to the idea, ' . 

Thm inductive sequence is usually used only for variety and special effects In 
foiml essays, but it is the donlnant movement In informal essays. 
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EXPOSITORY MOVEMENT: ■ DEDUCtflVl SSQUENCE 




/ 



/ 



T (Optional) 

^ 1/ 



Support is the purpose of the expoiltory paragrapn aeve loped in a deduetlve ieqaence 
It begins vith a geaeral itatement that must be adequately iupported by detailii 
that ie^ examplea; reasona, comparison^ llluetrative Incidenti^ etc, Thm it may 
end with another general statement of the idea in the first sentence. The begiii- 
ning generalisation firmly supported by details my be represented by a large, hori- 
zontal building timber held up by smaller vertloal timbers, Then if the idea needs 
additional emphaels^ the aupport may be made even stronger by tying the vertical 
tlmbara together with another horizontal one at the bottom. 

Thm deductive sequence^ the dominant movement in most formal essays, is relatively 
eaay to manage because stating the topic first htlps the writer to keep his 
thought i cloielj'^ related and in focus upon bhe central idea* 

Because most college wltlng Is ixposltory-^^formal ess&ys^ in fact^ this kind of 
movement ahould b© emphasized in college ^preparatory clasaei. 
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FUI^TffiL, BLOCK, AW INVERTED FUNNEL 



Generalization 



Lead the reader gently, 
taetfully to the thesis. 



\ 



\ c 



The Bit 



Support the theals in carefully developed paragraphs, 



At firsts write "big'- paragraphe^ balanced in siEe* Later^ 
learn to vary the length for empliasia anfl rhetorical effecte. 



/ 



/ 



z 



ERIC 



In short papers^ try to develop three points Inatead of tvo^ 
aa the discussion with two tenfli to break in the middle. 



1/ 



fflieiia 




Begin the conclualon with 
some version of the thesis. 
Explore its broader impli- 
cations, Carry the reader 
away I 

--Sheridan Baker, ^le 
Practical Stylist, 



FORMS FOR FOOTNOTES 



For a book: 



^Edward B, Irving, jr., Introduction to Beowulf (Englewood Cliffs- Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1969), p. 85. ' ~ — — - 



For a book "with -wo authors; 



%'arlles K. Eanziler and W. Stacy Johnsonj An Introduetion to Lit erary 
Crltlfjlam (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company^ 1961), p. T. 



For a book with more than three authors: 



3Hana Guth et al ., Aaeriean English Today; Ihe Uses of Language (New York- 
Webster Dl vision/McGraw-Hill Book Company^ 19T0), pp. 47-1+8. 



For an edited book: 

^Feathers from the Green Crow, ed. Robert Hogan (Columbia: University of 
Mssouri jPress, 1962}, pp. k3~hb. 

For an encyclopedia: 

5sir John William Portesoue, "Peninsular War, " Encvclopaedla Brltannica 
(1962 ed.), XVII, 471. ' ' 

For a niagazlne article with auchor: 

Jesse Stuart, "The People I Meet," English Journal . LXl (fferch, 1972), 36s. 
For a fflagazine article without an author; 

T"Henry Herrlck's Manchester," American Heritage . XXIII (June, 1972), ^12. 
For a repeated reference iumedlately following; 

S ibld . 

For a repeated referenoe with intervening rootnote; 
9Hogan, p. 6l. 

Footnotes should be numbered consecutively throughout the paper. 
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FORiM FOR BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Dick^ Bernard P. William Goldlng (Twayne*s English Authors Series). Mv York: 
Twayne Publishers^ Inc., 196?. 

Fortescue^ Sir John William. "Peninsular War, " EncyGlopaedla Britannlea (1962 
ed XVII/ 1^66-72. 

''Henry Herriok's ffenehester, " AffierlGan Heritage, XXIII (Juntj 1972), t2-i^7. 

Hook, ''So What Good Is English?" Urbana: University of Illinoia, I966. 

( Mmeographad , ) 

Jacoba, Roderick A, and Peter S, Bosenbaum. Bngllsh Transformtional Gramiar . 
Waltham, i^asachusetts: Blaiedell Publishing Company, I968. 

Lawsen, Karen, "An Analysis of 'Fern Hill.'" Bostons Boston University, 1978. 
(Unpublished manuscript,) 

Perrine, Lawence. Sound and Sense: An Introduction to Poetry g, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, I963. =^ 

^ # "Ihe Unforgettable Language, " Bngllah Journal, LX (January, 

1971). 54^61, 

Society of American Foresters. Forestry as a Career , Washington: Society of 
American roresters, ig66, (Pamphlet, } 

Ubell^ Earl, "The Moon Is More of a %atery Than Ever, " The Wev York Times 
Magasine, April I6, 1972, pp, 3£-33; 50, 52, 5^, ■56,^57^^ 
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COMCEFTS IN LANGUAGE m COIJOSITIOH I 

Rationale 

Everyone in modern toerican society, regardless of his status^ has a 
practical need for v;riting v/ell enough to convey a clear message and to 
convey it in an appropriate tone, Often^ too^ one is able to clarify his 
thinlcing if he is able to I'/rite dovm his thought^ and at times he may fiiid 
emotional release or other therapeutiG value in writing. 

The writing and language activities In this course^ however, are 
adapted to the abilities and needs of certain students. For exainple^ a 
realistic view of American life in the foreseeable future suggestB that 
some Btudents may have little need for formal English; yet juost people will 
have a need at tines to speak and write in infonnal standard English^ 
readily avoiding all substandard, aggressions, Furthemore^ everyone needs 
a respectful avarenees of dialects different from his o\m in order to 
communicate v/ell mth people v;ho speak another dialect » 

Synopels, Concepts I is a language arts coursa^ 
einphaBiiing basic skills In reading^ writing^ 
spelling, punctuation^ and standard usage. It 
also includes letter writing and study of news-- 
papers^ television^ and motion pictures. 

Concept 

The ability to write and speak in informal standard English is a 
ixdnlmum essential for satisfactoa^ living in modern American society. 

Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 



1* ';rite clearj coniplete^ uncomplicated sentences that are inechanically 
correct. 

2. ::rite^brief paragraphs developing one idea^ as in ansv/ering a test 
questlan. 

3. i/rlte, and revise vdth help, short compositions of 100 to 150 words. 

4. 1/rite friendly letters in the proper form, including thrnlc you notes 
and notes of apology and syiapathy. 

5. Realise that English has dialects other than the one spoken by the 
student himself. 

6. Realise that English is spoken and written on three broad levels: 
standard fomalj standard informal, and substandard. 

7* Recognise the substandard forxns most prevalent in the speech and 
v/riting of the class and the need to avoid substandard fomi in 
cartain situatione, 

G. Realize that certain v/orda and expressions are v.ldely unacceptable 
socially, 

9- Participate in class and small group diecussioni in a courteous^ 
orderly, constructive way* 

10, Use an abridged dictionary to find spellings, levels of usage^ and 
appropriate i/ieanings, 

11* Explain .clear^ logical directions to be used in practical situations^ 
ai In hov/ to miter a corner in aet^dng or woodwork or how to go from 
school to a given place, 

12. Understand what la required infonnation on Job application foms, 

13. Recognise propaganda and distinguish between fact and opinion. 

14* See the advantages of cbntinuously improving his vocabulary, 

15* Respond more beneficially to the mass media, especially to nev/s- 
papers^ television^ and motion pictures, 

Basic Study 

Short reading selections with related language study and writing activities. 

Television guides and television programs 

Newspapers ' ■ ■ 

Lotion pictures 

Letter writing 



1-2 



lieterials 



Texts 

Tincher^ i-.adgett^ and liEloney, Suc cess in Language and Llte rature/B, 

Units 2«6 (FoUett) 
Turner^ Turner-Ldvlngsto n Comuni cation S eries (Follett) 

..udio visuals 

FilrAstrips (Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation) 
End Functu ation 

Conoiia_snd Seinicolon : Llain Uses 

Capi taliinati on 

Org anizi nK jfou^ I /riting 

Recordings 

^^Culture, Class and Language Variety'^ (NCTE) 

''Mericans Speaking" (NCTB) 

''L^ir Changing Language (licOraw-Hill) 

Traneparencies 

•Tdalects'' (Texas Sducation Agency) 



Suggested Aijproaches and Procedures 

Use the five units of the eeries^ Success in Language and Ll terature /B, as 
• the basic texts^ stlecting lessons that best meet the needs and Intereats of 
the students. 

Carry the study of teltvision^ movies^ and newspapers throughout the tem^ 
interspersing it for variety and relating it to current productions. 

Develop a short unit on letter writing* 

Develop a unit on varieties and levels of English. 

Teacher Resources 

Decker^ Hovmrd F* *'Five Dozen Ideas for Teaching the NeweiDaper Unlt^^' 
English Journal, LK (Februaiv> WO)^ 268-72, 

Doemel^ l;ancy J. "Vocabulary for the Slow Learners^ ^' English Journal, LIX 
(January, 1970), 78-80. 

Geyir^ Donna* ^'Teaching Composition to the Disadvantaged^" Engli sh Journal , 
LVIII (September, 1969), 900-907. 

Holbrookj David. En^l ieh for the Rejected, London? Cambridge University 
Press, 1964. 
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Labov Uilliaifl. SMz, jSll.ilSiiSBsd^ Chanipaign, Illinois : 

ifstional Council of Teachers of ^glish, I97O. 

Lin, San-ou C. "Disadvanta£ed Otudent? ur Disadvantaged TsEcher^'^ Enelish 
Jmml, LVI a^ay, 1967), 751»56. " 

Lindsay, .^rilyn L. ''Slow Learners; Stop, Look, and Listen Before You 
'' iav^shjoumal, LVII (September, I968), 866-69. 



Dleton-Cent 



Loflin, lirvin D. Teaching Problem in IJonstandard Neiro English " 
M^sh Journal. LVI (Deceiiiber, I967), 1312-14. "^""^ 

i-^rckwardt, Albert ii. -'The Concept of Standard English, >' The Discoverv of 
IngUsh. HCH Distinguished Lecturer. Urbana, Illi nois • Nationa 
Council of Teachers of English, 1971^ pp. 13-36, 



kS&Uvin^ 
PubliBhing 



"Usage,.. psa^^n^pig^anOSfiffi (Second Edition), ed. Leonard P. Dean 
and^i,enneth G, Wlloon. Pair Lm/n, New Jersey: Oxford University Pres^, 
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Phase I 



GREAT AiffiRICAi^S 

Rationale 

For some few fortmiat© people, life has been easy. Good things have 
come to them without any real effort on their part. They have found fame 
and fortune through a series of events not directly cornieGted vdth any 
expenditure of physical or mental energy on their part. These people are 
certainly in the minority. Most great MerlcanB have made names for tham^ 
selves and have gone doTO in history through^ the channels of '^pluok^' rather 
than "luck, " Pluck, in this ease, is defined as ^Confidence and spirit in 
the face of difficulty or danger^ courage J' 

mr^ great Americans, through courage, deteraiination, and loyalty to 
themselves and the society in which they lived, h.ave left their footprints 
on the sands of tme. They have left their county a better place than they 
found it. Others are etill endeavoring to acoomplish this feat* 

It is a sampling of these great Americans in the fields of education^ 
frontier explorations, medlQine, music, science and inventions, special 
services, religion, and writing that this course is designed to use as 
guidelines for others to follow. 

Synopsis , Great toerlcans from all waU:s of life 
with high ideals are studied in this course. It 
includes a study of outstanding individuals and 
their contributions to and Impact on mankind. 

Concept 

Studying the lives of great Mericans who have made worthwhile contri- 
butions to the society in which they lived and are living can be an inspi- 
ration for today «s youth. 

Er|c 1-5 



Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 



1 



Relate incidents, adventures^ inventions, and special services 
found in literature inyolvlng great Americans to his omi 
involvement . 



2, Read through a aeries of related literature, 

3, Become wore involved in his contributions to society through a 
study of others v/ho have made favorable impressioni. 

k. Inprove the mechanics of writing through the study of regular and 
irreguiar verbs, 

5* Inprove mechanics of writing through biographical asisys and 
character study* 



Easio S 



Individualized reading is a major part of this etudy. Oral and v/ritten 
work^ such as group diBcusslons, individual reports, charaGter studies, 
assays, verb charts, and writing sentences evolve from and are correlated 
v/ith the student ^s reading, 

J&terials 
Tejrts 

?oices in Literature, L anguage, and Compoaition 2 (adopted te^rt) 
VQl Ges in Literature, Lanmage, and "Opposition 3 (adopted text) 
Warriner^ etv_al,, English Grammar and .Composition 10 
l/arrlner, et al,, English Graimiar and Oomposition 11 

Texts (Selected) 

lybrahall, A ^n Called Peter 
Ourney, Americans into Orbit 
Hunt^ Better ICn own as Johnny Applesesd 
Eourke, Dayld C rockett 

Graham and Lipscomb/ Dr. George Washington Carver 

Coumos^ Famous Modern Merlcan Novelists 

Hatch^ General Ike " ~. 

Weyhart^ Hen^Ford, Engineer 

Nash, I p.ouldn^ ^ Hel p ^ughing 

Ntvmanj ^rlan Anderson 

Darrow^ festers of Science and Inventions 

Andarson^ % Lord\ What a iiorning 

Er|c 1-6 
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Keller^ Open Door 
Peale^ PoweF of Po sitive Thinking 
Sandburg^ ^airie Tovm Boy 
Dooley^ pTOmig es to Keep ^ 
Dobie^ Soine Part of I^ vself 
Leif ellen, " The Atoinic" Sub maring 
Doolsjr^ The gdge of Tomorr ow^" 
Schoor^ The Jaju Thorpe Story 
Chasins^ The Van Cli bu rn Legend 
Stuart^ To Te ach, To Vpye 
Pitrone^ Trailblager " " 
Carpentgr/et alV, We Seven 
yhipple, 1/illiam F/ Halse y 
Davis, Jr., Yes, I Can 

Supplementary Tenets 

Cebulash, Mn i n a Gree n Beret and Other Vmd^i nf p^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
. Courage , eds. Dunning and BartorT ' " " " 

Moments of D ecision, id. Olson 
Cohen, Cool Cosr The Stnry of Bill Cosby 
Hudson, Flip Wilson Close^Up " 

Audiovisual 

Filjiis 

You Can Go a Long VJay (Region TV) 

Responsibility (Region IV) 

Fo lk Songs of "America's History ^Region 17) 

Andrew Carnegie (Region IV) 

Bppker T. Washington (Region IV) 

Si^I^i^^ (Region IV) 

First Flight of the Wright Broth^r^ (Region IV) 

hengnOTay (Region T\r) 

Hanry Wadsworth Longfelloy/ (Region IV) 

James Fe nimore Cooper (Region IV) 

Sttphen Fo ster and His Songs (Region IV) 

Washing ton Irving (^mfnnii tV) 

Filmstripi 

limvr Portrait of Our Pl anet: The Antarctic (Life) 
Dv;lght Eieenhower (Guidance Assoclatesj 

Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

Have each student select a catego^ of Interest for this period of study. 
Rtqulre the stiMent to read two short stories, two novels, and one periodical 
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Assign a them© in v/hich the student points out the contributions others 
have made to society* 



Assign an autobiography at the beginning of this course. Emphasis is placed 
on the student's ambitions and hopes for the future. 

Discuss characteristics of great American men and womeni then assign an 
essay in v/hich the student Identifies, relates, or shows favorable ijiipressio] 
about a great Mtrican, 



Teacher Resources 

Blassingaiiie, IJyatt and rdchard. Glendinning* Th e Frontier Doctors > New ifork: 
Scholastic Book Services^ 1966, 

Great Amer ican Scientists, ed, the Editors of Fortune / Englewood Oliffs- 
New Jerseys Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961* ' / 

Law, Frederick Houlc. Modern Great Americans . New York^ Centuiy Compargr^ 



Morris, Charles, Heroes of pro^regs in America , Philadelphia: J. B. 
Llpplnoott Company^ 1919* 

Richardson, Ben Albert. Great American Negroes . New York.^ Thomas Y. 
Crowell Cornpany, 1956. 
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STORES THAT THRILL AMD CHILL ^ 

RationalG 

"Thrill the nerves, chill the hearty spill the blood, and kill the 
villain J'^ The fomula that gave rise to the Gothic Romance in the nine- 
teenth century is still prevalent today — on the screen and on the printed 
page, appealing to old and young alike. It is generally accepted that lack 
of Interest and motivation are prlmaiy reasons for reluctance to readingi 
thsreforei if the student is challenged by high interest content on a smple 
reading level such as the raystery and adventure stories in this course^ his 
chances for grov/th in reading ability are improved, 

Synopsia , Stories and books are used to create 
excitement and to relate daredevil experiences* 
A few e^mples of these selections are ''The 
Monkey's Pav/^ "Tell-tale Hearty" "Night Drive^ f 
Hot Rod, Wipeout I , Indianapolis 500 . This 
course is designed for the courageous only! 



Concept 



Students are mora highly motivated to read if the content contains 
stery and suspense. 



Attaimient Goals 

The student should be able to 

1, Relate events and situations in contempora^ literature to exciting 
adventures of others, 

2, Read newspaper clippings and other related materials. 



- ''The Gothic Romance and Later- Detective Fiction, '' Adventures in English 
Literature , ed* Rewey Bell Inglii and Josephine Spear. (Em Yorki Harcourt/ 
Brace and Company^ 195S)j p- 344 • 
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3. Enjoy identifying v;ith and relating to peopla who have experienced 
high adventure, 

4* Shaw measurable iiiiprovement in mechanics of writing— spelling^ 
capitalization J punctuation, 

5- Shov; in writing and on tests an increase in vocabulary, 

6, Develop a roaognition of nouns^ pronouns^ antecedents^ adjectives, 

Basic Study 

Students are given an opportunity to read independently novels^ news- 
papers^ magazinos and short stories. Class study is based on selected 
novels and short atories. Using the literature as a springboard, studenta 
engage in oral and yrittGn autlvitiesi panel discussions, relation of 
exciting events, and character sketches. The use of nouns^ pronouns, ante- 
cedents and adjectives j.s stressed. 



i^terlals 
Texts 



Cline, Williams and Donlan, Voices in Literature, Language and Compo- 
sition 2 , (adopted text) ^~ " ' ~ 

^'Thrills, Chills, Spills, and Bills, pp. 121-30. 
"The Tell-^talo Heart," pp. 186-91. 

Cline and VJllliams, Voices in Literature^ Language and Composition 3 . 
(adopted text) 

"Night Drive," pp. 1-14. 

"The tenkey's Paw," pp. 343-406, 

Peterson, Hot Rod (PrGntice'-Hall) 
Engle, Indianapolis 500 (Four Winds) 
Christie, 13 "for nTck fPodd and Company) 
Cavanna, The _ Ghost of Ballyhooly (Morrow) 
Pomeroy, Wipoouti (Four lands)" " 

Supplenientary texts 

Doyle, The Boy s Sherlo ck Holmes (H, iJilson) 
Powellj Mssloh Impossible Series (Western) 
Hitchcock, Spallbinders" in Suspense (Random House) 
Bradbury, The l^fartian Chronicles f Doubleday ) 
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Audiovisual 

Filjns 



geBtinatlo n i'foon - toerica 's Firat Spaceport (Region IV ) 
The G_einlni Tv/elve liiBslon (Region IV) ^ 

Recordings 

"Great Short Stories" (Caadmon) 

"Short Stories of 0.- Henry" (Listening Library) 

"London's The Call of the VJild " (Audio Book Company) 

"The iionkey's PaW' from "Tales of %stery and Terror" (Spoken Arts) 

Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

One novel should be selacted from each of the categorias of sports mystery 
and horror, ural and silent reading should be used as the teacher feels the 
need. 

Select panels for discussion groups to inform fellow-students of character 
developient found in their readings. Other groups will discuss excitine 
events found, - 

Assign short essays (probably paragraphs) in which the student will relate 
events and exciting situationi. 

Assign sentences and paragraphs with emphasis placed upon corrpct use of 
nouns, pronouns, antecedents, and adjectives, 

Have students compile a notebook. The notebook may contain clippings from 
magazines and newspapers, summaries of movies or television stories viewed 
during the unit, notations on any personal viewing of events related to this 
course, and drawings or other creative works of interest. 

Increase vooabulaiy skills through study of new words, originatins sen- 
tences, and drill on difficult spelling words. 

Teacher Resources 

Bloemker, Al. 500 Mies to Go . New York: Coward-KcCann, 196I. 

BorgenBon, Griffith. GmM Prix Championships. Cou rfles and Drivers 
Now York: M. W. Norton, 1968. " ~ ' 

Boif en, Robert Sidney. Hot Rod AngelB . New York: 'Chelton Co., I960. 

Burnett, Whit. The Spirit of Adventure . New York: Holt Co., 1956. 

Davenport, Easil. • Famous tfonster Stories . New York: Van Mostrand Co.- 
1907. " ' 
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Engle, 1^1© Kenyon, Jackie Stewart; World Driving Champion . New York: 
Arc© Publishing Co., 1970. 

Foyt, A. J, The Incredible A. J. Foyt . Ntw Yorks Arco Publishing Co., 
1970. " " " ■ 

Hitchcok, Alfrsd, Sinister Spies . New York; Random House, I966. 

HuKsy, Richard J, Beyond Belief . Nev/ Yorkt Scholastic Books Servlees, 
1966. 

Jacobs, John. Agalnet All Cdds . New Yorkt Crowell-Collier Preas, 1967, 

Petersen, Robert E. Cpjapletg^ Book of _Hot _ Roddlng . New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1959. 

Scoggin, I-iBrgaret C. The Lure of Danger- Adventure Stories . New York; 
Random House, 1947. 
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Fhase I 



YOUTH GRa/S UP 

Rationale 

The process of grovdng up is not an easy one. The youth of today more 
than ever bex'ore need to be guided in establishing proper attitudes toivard 
self^ home, school, and society. An attempt should be made early in choosing 
an attainable and v/orthwhlle goal in life that vdll cause him to meet with 
a feeling of success. 

Helping the youth mature into a well-adjusted and productive individual 
is the purpose of this course. 

Synopsis . Through his readin| the student meets 
many young people who have the aame problems, 
identical frustrations, and similar temptations 
that he hljiiself has experienced and is e^eri- 
encing. He encounters teenagers who feel a ^ 
generation gap, who wish to be a part of his own 
age group^ and who must decide betifeen right 
and wrong. All the selections read in this course 
make for lively discussion and provocative thought. 

Concept 

Stories and selections of others growing towrd inaturity encourages the 
student to identify and relate individually. 

Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1, Relate problems and situations found in literature to everyday 
happenings mthin the student ^s growing up process. 

2. Select and read on his ovm related literary salictions. 

3p Identify and relate problems of gromng up through group discussiona 
4# Recognize personal problems specifically in several short essays. 
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='■5. Inprove the use of personal pronouns and verb agreement in a iirlii 
of short ©esays. 



Essie Study 

Individual and group reading is an integral part of this course. Group 
diecuesioni and short essays idth emphasis on pronoune and verb agreeinint^ 
identifying the problems^ and relating self to probleme of maturing are 
outgrovrbhs of the student reading. 



MaterialB 
Texts 

Maturity I Growing Up Stron A (Scholastic Scope ICit) 
Success in Lanft uaOT and Literature/B, Unit larror. Mrrnr. nn the 
Uall (Follett Publishing Co,) ^ 

^ From Adventures in ReadinA' 

Krepps^ "Pride of Seven*' 
Steele, ^'Ali, Love^ Ah Ue!" 
McCourt^ ''Cranes Ply South" 
I/est^ "Tradimark" 
Chute^ "Off the Track" 
SlngiiiaBter^ "lir* Bromlee'e Roses" 
Canfield, "The Apprentioe" 
Pooti^ "The Danoirs" 

From yp ices 2 (adopted texb) 

Heyert, "The New ICld" 
Ruark^ "The Heart of a Hunter" 
i-tosel, '^The Pive^Dollar Bill" 
R0SS3 "Love Is Kind of Pragile" 
Prank, frm The Dla-^ of ^ine_ Frank 
Sire^ "Loss"^ 

Shaw, "A Strawberry Ice Cream Soda" 
IlKiiingi^y, "A Day^s Walt" 
Price, "lachael Egerton" 
Beach, "The Clod"" 

Prom Voices 3 



Bradbury, ^^ThQ Other Foot" 

Thurber, "Courtship Through the Ages" 
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Audiovisual 



necordings 

''1/hy a Fomer Hobo ICid Believes in Our Public Schools'' 

(Educational rifcordlng Ssrvices) 
''From yoices 2: The Diary of Anne Frank (Glnn and Company) 

Suggasted Approachei and Procedures 

Assign selectione from the suggested list. Oral and silent reading ie uisd 
as the teacher £mXB the need. 

Place student e into groups of five or six. Each group is aesigned a selec-- 
tion from l^turity - Growing Up Strong . Pinel discussions result from 
these groupings* 

Have the student writ© a theme on one major problem in grovdng up* 

Asiign short essays in which the student identifies or relates hii reading 
selection to his ovm problims* 

Use appropriati activities suggested in yoAoBB 2 and Voicas 3 . 

Play the two recordings and discuss the confliot e^^perienced by each girl in 
trying to grow up under adverse circumstances. 

Help the student increase his proper usi of the pireonal pronoim and verb 
agretinent through the use of exercises and essays. 



Teacher Resources 

Duvall^ Evelyn mills. Today ' s Teen-Agars . Nev; York: Association Press, 
1966. "^"^ " ~ 

Fletcher, Grace Nies, 1/hat Hi&ht with Our Young People . New York: 
Uhiteside^ Inc,, ifS?^, " " 

llaturl ty: Grov/lng: Up Stron g (Teachir^a Guidi), ed, Uilliam Gogdykoontz and 
Richard Robineon. Mew York: Scholastic Book Services^ I96Q. 

Psarson^ Gerald H. J. Adolss cence and the Conflic t Gen eration . Nsv; York* 
U, IJorton and Company^ 1950. 

Smith, Ernest A. American Youth Cultu re, Nsw York; Free Rrtss^ 1965* 

Yout h in Tu moll. Adapted from a special issue of F ortune . lUw York.- T^e- 
Life Eooks, I969* 
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Phase I 



CHALLEKI^'QP COI'MITITION 

Rationale 

The challQnge of competition is strong in eveiy society. It se©ms that 
iiianldnd delights in setting r©cordB^ ivinning gold medals/ sntering the 
Olynipics and ii tven satisfied to travel txtiniively, with little elsa as a 
reward^ in order to compste* 

Indivlduale involved in such activitisi are of a epioial breed or have 
a special stamna. This unit is devoted to th© study of the individual's 
motivation^ dedication^ contribution^ and complste preparation in order to be 

It is not by accident that individuals have set rscords or have inat with 
succeaa^ but hard work and much dateniiination seem to be the key to open the 
door to ''a grtat perf omanca , " 

Synopsis , Literature dealing with competitive sports 
is used to stimulate the student >s interest, Storise 
and ielictions from fiction and non-fiction ars uaad 
to ehov/ how the individual in competitlva sporte be- 
comes involvid. This course ie eapeclally designed ■ 
to help the itudent realise that dgdloatlon and 
detemination are necesaaiy to the priparation of a 
winner* 

Concept 

Studies and eilictione dealing vdth oonipetitive sports show the com- 
plete devotion and dedication .In the many flildi of competition* 

Attalrmint Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Relate to selections and stories found in literature involva^g 
people in competition. 
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2. Identify and relate to probl^ns and eolutioni concerning Qompetition, 

3. Irnprovt mschanics of v/riting throuih the i^iting'of an essay and 
character sketch. 

4. Gain an insight into the making of a great perfomanee and into all 
that is Involved in becoiiiing a winner, 

5. acptrience through reading the individual's reeponie^ the crowd ?s 
reaction^ and team's endeavor in the world of compstitive sports* 

Basle Study 

Individualized reading of stories and other SilQctions dealing with the 
challenge of competition li emphaeiged in this course. After concentratid 
etudy several character sketches and saveral essays are v/rltt©n. Particular 
emphasis is placed upon the use of verbs and verbal phrases as a miina toward 
more colorful writing, ■ The reading assignments should lead also to meaning- 
ful group dlsQuesion. 

{ Ifetirials 
Texte 

From jfai oee 2 (adopted taxt) 

Blanks ''Sport's 1/orst Tragedy'! 
Haley^ '^The Queen Who Earned Her Crov/n'' 
Hartley, J«A High Dive'^ 
Wilbur^ ^'A Gme of Catch 

Prom Adventures in Reading' 

Chute, ''Off the Track" 
Prom Mvent ures in AppreGiatlon 

Fessisr, "That's What Happened to i^" 

Davis ^ The Greatest in Dasiball 
toirlea^'jjfell ed * Chu 

Mantle, Oouragg 

Supplementary Terts . 

Cohtn, Bl^Au^ Jhg StQ 3:y of Lew Alclndor 
Devaney, Bart St_arT 
I/illlams/ l-ffl TumT at Bat 
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Schoor, The Jim Thorpe Story 
Considine, Thg Bat?g' Rut h ' St ory 
Starr, Quarte rback 

Clarity Cgmpetltive 3\'dnanln/j As I Seg It ^ 
Audiovisual 

FlLn. 

Sohoo l Sjjirlt and Sportsmanship (Region IV ) 
Recording ' 

"The Fifty Yard Daihs! (Caedmon) 

Suggested Approaches and prooedurea 

Assign an assay in which the studtnt will define, in his om Umm, the luean- 
mg of competition in the sports world. 

Direct the student to choose rtadliig selections from several different fields 
of oompitition. 

Assign a theme that will be due at the end of the course in which the student 
vail discuss one particular person that he admires because of his contribu- 
tions and his aGceptance of a challenge In sports. If this sportsman is 
currently active, oncourage the student to keep up v/ith him in the news. If 
he is of an earlier time, help hijii to read widely about the athlete. 

Require the student to read two of the booke from the Supplementanr Text list 
and make some kind of report on it. ■ 

Present the Olympian attitude to the class and discuss it. (See Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica , ) "' 

Take advantage of any current sports activity or program on television to 
stajnulate class discussion and keep the course updated. 

Encourage atudents to share with the class any current news about an out- 
standing athlete. 

Using sports stories clipped from the daily paper, have students list words 
and esqjressions peculiar to sports reporting. 

Direct attention to other aspects of sports stories in the newspaper, looking 
espeoially at the lead and order of details and coniidtring whether the story 
18 slanted. 

Teacher Resources 

Allen, iiaury, Th@_ necord Brs akers . Hnilewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hsll, Inc., I960. 
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Hglacy, D. S,, Jr. The, Hi; Sports , Hiiladelphia • J&cras Smth Company, 1966, 

Sports: The toierican Soani. ©d, Robtrt Smith. New York: KcGraw-Hill Book 
Company^ 1963, 

Unmnger, VJalter. Supeman Heroea and Gods , New York! I'lcGraw-Hill Book 
Company^ 1963. " /" " = " 
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Betty Burt . ^^^^ ^ 

imm CHALmCE of the FRONTms 

Rationale 

Through eveiy age there has been an overpowering deaira to search and 
explDre mania owi world and to go beyond into the lure of the unlaiown. The 
challenge of the world beyond the horizon seems to link all men and all ages 
together. There is a constant intereBt in any reaearch, es^loratlon, or 
adventure, regardless of boundariss ordinarily set. Through the seleotions 
in this courie, students may share the excitement and hopes of man's ieareh 
into the frontiers. 

Synopsis . Students read about factual events and 
advanturea of men and womin who have sj^erienoed 
them. ^ Through this reading students sre able to 
ei^erience the thrill and glovy of ej^lorations 
into our eKpanding frontiers. 

Concept 

Selections dealing with the ohallenge of frontiers provide exciting 
leiiure-time readlni and give us inspiring visionB of full, rich lives as 
lived by thDse who dare to push forward into the unknown. 

Attainment Goals 

The studint should be able to 

1. Read a series of rilated pieces of literature and disouss themj 
making comparisons and pointing out contrasts. 

2. Rialize the sacrifices and unselfish oommitment of the explorer, 

3. Relate incidents, adventure and excitement found in litarature 
Bhomng that he has become involved, ^ 

4. Improve the mechanics of writing and his creative ability through 
the writing of an imaginative eBsay or narrative. 
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5. ^provi his vocabulary through the daily study of unfamiliar worde, 

6* Present to the class an oral report or viritm a paper that shows 
his research into one adventure or ejqploration / 

?• Discover mu frantiers for his om lifs and inake them sharp and 
clear in his own discue signs and in his writing* 



Basic Study 

The jMin emphasis in this coursi ie placed upon individualized reading 
of literature presenting the challengt of frontiari, A concsntrated study 
of character involvemint should Isad to the wTiting of a character sketch. 
Often the reading should provide Ideas for an iiMginativt eseay. The culm- 
■ nating activity for each student in this study vdll be an oral report or a 
written report resulting from his major research. 



Materials 

Texts (Selected) 

From Adventures in Appr eQiatlon 

UlljAan^ "Victoiy on Evereit" 
Ulljiian^ ^'The Sourdough E^edition'^ 
Tasieff, f Caves of Adventure'' 
Hayerdahl, '>ICon-Tikli' 
Qullici, fTh© Blue Continent" 
Dufek^ "Operation Deepfreeze*' 
Soott^ "Captain Scott »s Diary" 
Tazieff^ "The Challinge Below" 
Qullici^ 'I A New UorW 
Her^og^ J»The liagio Goal'* 
Dufek^ "To the South Pole" 
Ulltnan^ "Behind the Ranges" 

Prom Adventures in Reading 

Earhart, "Wings for You" 

Coonibs^ "S^rocketlng Into the Unknown" 

Braun^ Conciuest of the Ifeon 
Anderson^ Na utilus 90 North 
Clarke^ The Exploration of the Mom 
Angier^ We Like" It Wild" 
Gurney^ Walk "in Space 
todtrson. The" i nfini te Voyage 
Angell^ T o the Top of th e Worl d 
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Eaiuij Antarcfcica^ The \/orst Place In the i/orld 



Henson^ A Black ^q^lorer'at the North Pole 



Supplementary Texts 

Hoffat and Shneour^ Life BeyQrid the Earth 
Edson^ l/orlds Around t he Sun 
Asiiiov^ The Ju Lngdom of the S\m 
Asimov^ The Double Planet 
ttoloneyi Other V/Qrlds in Spa c_e 

Earth_H io t ographs'f rom'^eMn^ VI throuA'h XI I , (U. S, National Aero*- 

nautics and Space Administration) 
Grissom^ Gemini 

Briggs^ Laboratory at the Bottom of the tJorld 
Johns on 5 Last Adv enture 
Thomas^ Foll ow the North Star 

Audiovisual 

Films 

ChallenAe of the Oceans (Region IV) 

Beyond Our Solar System (Region IV ) 

Trip to the Planets "(Region IV ) 

Africa - Change and Challenge (Region I?) 

Foc us on Antarct ica I Conqueet of a Continent (Region IV) 

Wal k on the Moon (Region IV) 



Suggeited Approaches and Procedures 

Introduce the course, icith a film on pushing fomvard a frontier^ for e«imple^ 
Focus on totarctloe; Conqu est of a Continent , thus establishing the theme 
of the course and preparing the vBy for the teacher to establish also the 
scope of the course^ which includes many kinds of frontiers^ — past^ presentj 
and future. 

As the class^ a groups or a student reads about a frontier in a remote area^ 
direct one or more students to Reader U Guide to find a pictorial and fairly 
recent article on that area^ possibly in National Geographic or Life , 

As a general praoticej provide for two or more students to read the same 
selection from the library so that they may discuss their reading* 

Instead of the traditional book report^ direct these students to write more 
briefly and more speGlfically; for eMmple^ a character sketchy ralating of 
an impressive incident^ writing of a different ending. 

Provide for frequent sharing of the reading with the class^ avoiding as much 
as possible the ail-too^ prevalent testing that reduces interest and destroys 
enthusiasm* 

Since small groups v/ill be going to the libra^ vdthout teacher supervision^ 
early in the term give ingtructione on how to use the library efficiently 
and on why certain conduct is necessaiy. 
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Teficher .resources 

Holmes, David The Searc h for Life on Other Worlds , New York^ Sterling 
Publishing Company^ 1966. 

JohnBon, Osa Helen. I larrisd Adventure . Philadelphia: J, B, Idppincott 
Company^ 1940. 

____________ Last Adventure! The I^fertin Johnsons in East Bomeo ^ 

New York: Uilllam iiorrow and Oompany/ 1966* 

Ronan^ Colin A, Astronomer e Royal , Garden Cityj New York- Doubleday and 
Company^ Ino^^ 1967* 

Thomas, Shirley. Men of Spaoe (3 vols,). New York: Chilton Compare, I960, 
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Phase I 



TEENAGE TA^S 

Rstionale 

Problems dealing v/ith the teenager and his environment have 
emsted since tiie beginning of tim©. However^ the compleDdtlts of highly 
civilized societies have Increased the problems and have Greated new. 
situations. 

If one can read how others have coped with situations similar to his 
own, this rnlght mnlmse and alleviate p&rsonal conflicts. Through the 
reading and study of several contemporary novels, such as Durango Street . 
Tlie Year of the Jeep, and Swiftwater , the student becomes aware of con- 
flicts and suQcesses as experienced by others in various environments , 

Synopsla , Several contemporaiy novels of high 
interest level, such as The Outsiders and^ 
Dura.n^o Street , are used to portray "problems 
bf the teenager. The student becomeB avmre 'of 
confliate. and euccesses as experienced in 
various environments. It is hoped that he 
will develop a questioning attitude toward 
values and problems in our society and will 
find answers. 

Concept 

Novels related to teenage problemi and situations help the studint 
to identify, solves and ren.ate individually. 

Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Relate problem^i and situations found in contemporaiy literature 
to every day hapivenings within the student »s envirorment, 

2, Read related selections and make comparisons* 
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3» Identify^ solve, and relate personal problems through means of 
class discuBsion, 

4. Give evidence of improvement in sentence struature and paragraph 
development, 

5. Improve his word pov/er through the assigned reading and vocabulary, 

6» Participate in group situations where differences of opinion and 
conflicting values are being expressed. 

7. Listen carefully enough to follow asslgniiiint instructiQns. 

8. Demonstrate his ability to follow the plot of a story. 

9. Recognize and describe character traits and motives of the various 
characters. 

10. Use the dictionary advantageously, 
Basic Study 

A concentrated effort is made to iiiiprove vocabulary^ spelling, reading 
skills^ and oral and v/ritten comnunicationB through the study of three or 
four novels selected from the basic texts. 

Short eseaya from one half to a page in length will be aasignsd on 
charaetar study, identifying and solving problems^ relating self to the 
problem^ and sunmii rising. Group and class discussions vdll be held on 
plot 5 setting^ characters^ conflict^ and thtmi, 

I#terials 

Texts (Selected) 

Eonham^ Duranflo Street ^ (Scholastic Book Services) 

Schaefer, Shane" (Eantam Books^ Inc.) 

Annixter, g wiftwater (Scholastic Book Services) 

Hintonj Outsiders (Sell Riblishing Co.) 

Lee, The Skating Rink (Dell Publishing Co,) 

RobertsonV The_ Year of the Jeep (Viking Press) 

Cavanna, Boy Neff^ oor (Berkley Publishing Corp,) 

From Adventures in A3n_erlc_an Literature 

Daly, '^Sixteen'* 
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Audiovisual 

Filins trips 

.LAb r ary Reseercli Tools i Dictionaries (Eye Gate) 
Compogltlon (Filmstrlp House) ^ 
The paragraph (Filinitrip House) 

Recordings (tapee from Region IV ) 

''Case of a Eoy Named Bruce'' (ftn actual interview with a juvenile 
orfender who looks at hie crime) 

"Case of a Girl Manied Valerie'' (and actual interview with a 
Juvenile offender v/ho looks at her crme) 

''Hqw Crown Up f\T& You?'' (designed to iielp develop an under- 
standing and learning of the fundsinental elinilarities betv/een 
one ^ s self and others ) 

"mnnars Made Easy'' (iiianners and the influence they have on those 
around us) 

"Once Too Often" (excellent starting point for development of 
^■;ulding principles and personal convictions) 

"One for ths Dooks'' (excellent for development of guiding prin- 
ciples and personal convictions) 

"The Yearling" (relates the experiences of dangers due to living 
in a remote area sijnilar to that In Sm,ftv/ater ) 



Suggestsd Approaches and Procedures 

Three or four ai^e chosen from the selected texts. Oral and silent reading 
is done as the teacher feels the need to eatiafy specific aims and require- 
menta for the day. For e^mple: 

Oral reading by individuals on short assigned parts 
Oral reading by the teacher 

Silent reading by the students^ using an outline of inquiry 

Place students into groups of five or six. Each group selects books from 
the given list* The teacher may select additional books of a similar nature. 
Ftenel discussions may result from these groupings, 

Shov/ fllinstrips before vriting longer Gompoiltioni, 

Discuss the character traits and motives of the various characters. Help 
students dis+xnguish beti/ean character traits and description* 

Assign the v/ritlng of s chare cter sketch. 

Assign short essays in which the student will identify^ solve^ and relate 
stories from the novel to his ovm problems. 

Discuss the underlying conflict in each selection. Make a comparison of 
conflict in two or more novels. 



Have the students siUijnsriEe v;!:at to him is tli© most exciting incident in a 
novel. 

Increase vocebulEry skills through studying new v/ords, originating sentences, 
£nd drilling on difficult spelling words. 

Students may keep s Journal of his personal opinion of the characters and 
plot. 

Place students in groups and have them write a play from a favorite chapter 
in B novel. The groups may present their skits to the class. 

Play recordings throughout this course to stijiiulate oral and written 
discussion. 



Teacher nesources 

Ahern^ jvell Giles. Teenage Livinfl . Eostom Koughton mfflin Company, 196O 

Aiiderson, Jean P. ^'Reading and Writing Can Be Fun for the Underachiever I 
. EnAaigh Journal, LDC (riovember, 1970), 1119*21^ 27, 

Ashton, Leverly. "A Practical Reading Course for the Slow Learner In 
hieh School J' English Journal , LX (January, 1971), 97-101, 

LroTO, Roland G. ''Loral Dllenima A Teaehini Unit for Slow Learners, " 
English Journal, DC (October, 1971 )> 924^26, 59. 

Euliler, Charlotte, Psychology for Contemporary Living , New York: 
Hav/thorn Eooks^ inc.. i960. 

Eurke^ Etta U. '• Project for Slow Learners, " English Journal . VJ 
(September, 1966), 7^4-85. — 

Damon, Grace E. ''Teaching the Slow Learner- Up the West Staircase^ vdth 
Apologies to B. K.,^' Bneilish Journal , L? (September, I966), 777-83. 

Holbrook, David. Enfeaish for_th_e Re.lected , London^ Cambridie University 
Press, 1964. " ' o J 

ICirshenbami, Howard . ''Teaching English with a Focus on Values," Englis h 
Journal, LVIII (October, 1969)^ 1071-76> 1113. " 

Lindsay^ Lisrilyn L. "Slow Learners: Stop, Look, and Listen Before You 
Write," English Journal. LVII (September, 1968), 066-69, 

Ross, Franlc E. "For the Disadvantaged Student - A Program That Svange, " 
English Journal , LIV (April, I965), 280-83. " ' 

Splaver, Sarah. Your Personality and You . New Yorki Julian Hessner, I965. 
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Steiribeek, fancr. ' "Avoid Eabysitting vdth EasicSj " Enpli sh_ jJourna 1 , LIV 
(,.ey, 1965), 438. 

Tincher, Ethel. ''Helping Slovr Learners Achieve Success,'' English Journal 
LIV (April, 1965), 209-94. 

V/est. IJilliam V.'. "EngliEh Literature for the Disadventaged - Here's How 
Dut I'Jiy?" 3n/i:li 5h Journal , LX (October, 1971), 902-905. 
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Audrey Adams 



EASY CMSSICS 



Phase I 



Rationale 

lack of motivation and disinterest in books seem to characterize the 
reluctant reader* Added to these are his longstanding reading difficulties, 
T^hlch make for an almost total non-reader* TheBQ particular etudenta shun 
books and the library simply because they have not learned to read v^ll if - 
at all. As a ^hole^ they are Just not interestsd in books they have to read 
for themselvei. Therefore, It is hoped that through the offering of easy 
classics in an attractive^ illustrated approach, these students -will not 
only read but vlll become •well-acquainted vith many of the literary classics 
that would otherwise elude them. 



Synopsis ^ Comic classic books are used as the basic 
texts for interest reading and for Ineight into selec- 
tions of outstanding literature. All types of read- 
ings-group and Individual— are emphasized * ThusB 
selections offer an easy overview of several literary ■ 
□lassies. 



ConGipt 

Rtading a simplified form of several of the most popular claesics pro- 
vides the students with a iuperfielal but Important knowledge of some of 
the world's greatest literary works. 

Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1* Select a number of easy classics and read for his own pleasure. 

2. Share enthusiastically with fellow classmates the results of his 
readings. 

3. Enter into class discussion concerning books read on an individual 
basis and in class. 



Learn to listen appreciatively while teacher reads aloud, 

5. Arrange and participate In panel discussions and dramatizations of 
readingi* 

6. Keep a notebopk of unfamiliar \^ords i^lth a short meaning from the 
dictionary. 

7. Give detailed characterizations from the stories read^ both orally 
and In the written form* 

8. Pinpoint in ever5^ book read the three basic elements of the short 
story, 

9. Hand in a written book report from a standard outline, 
10* Identify authors in conjunction vlth their vorka* 

Basic Study 

Since this li a study of easy clasilcs, the core of the study involvee 
twnty-four aelected Classlci Illustrated wrltteri and llluitrated In the old 
comic book format. Four of theae are aelected for ipecial emphasis as class 
projecti. The remaining number are used for Individualized readings, panel 
diacuasione, dramatlzationSj and character studlee* 

Special emphasie is placed upon vocabulary study. As ne^ and unfamiliar 
vords appear in the reading^ students record them in a special notebook along 
with a short definition from the dictionary. An original sentence showing 
the meaning of the word is also added. 

Special attention is given to the book report both oral and written,: 
' using a standard form and Involving plot^ character, and setting. 

Also special attention is given to authors so that at the end of the 
term, writers' names art as familiar as book titlee. 

^terlals 
Texts 

Classics Illustrated 
Bronte, Jane Eyre 
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Crane, The Rgd Eodfte of Courage 

Dickens/ A fale of "Two Cities 

Eums, The Count of fente Crlsto (Room set) 

Dumai^ The ^.ree Musketeers 

Hale, Tne ¥Mn without a Country (Room set) 

Harte, Western Stories (Room iet) 

Horner^ The Odyssey 

Kipling^ The Jungle Book 

Lonaon, The Call of the "Wild 

Shake s pear e ^ Julius Caesar 

Twain, Huckleberry Finn 

Verne, Around the World in Eighty Days 

Verne J A Journey to the Center'of the "Earth 

Verne^ From the Earth to the Moon " 

Verne, The Ntyoterious Island 

Verne, 20,000 Leagues under the Sea 

Wallace, Ben Hu r — 

Wells, The Timenv^^chlne (Room set) 

Wells, The War of the Worlds 



World »s Greatest Authori Series^ 

Ihe Adventures of Iferco Polo 
Robin Hop? ~~ 
Joan Qf~ArQ 
Kit Careon 

Suppleinentary Texts 

Bronte, Wuthering Heights (Classics Illustrated) 
Eliot, Silas Marner . adp. Fable Dodge Holmes (Globe Book Co.) 
Hai^thbrne, House of Seven Qableg . adp, Robert J, Dixson (Rtgents 
Publishing Co, } 

Poe, ^'Tha Mirderi in the Rue Morgue j " adp/ Robert J. Dixson (Regents 
Publishing Co, ) 

Mjelvllle, Moby Dick, adp. Robert J, Dixson (Regents Publishing Co*) 
Twain, The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Classics Illuatrated) 

Audiovisual 

Fllmstrlps with Sound 

Myths and Legends of Ancient OreeQe (Educational Audio Viiual IncJ 
"The Wanderingi of Uljraaes" 

Fllmstrlps 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Brunswick Productions) 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (Brunswick Productions) 

Moby Digk (Brunswick ProduGtinnal 

The Red jadge of Courage (Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc. 

Jullui CaeEar (Popular Sclenoe Publishing Co., IncJ 

A Tale of Two Cities (Popular Selene© Publishing Co., Inc.) 
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Recordings 



"From Jane Eyre " (Caedmon) 

I'Merlcan Siort Stories, Vol, 3'' (Edueational Audio Viaual, Inc.) 
'•fflie Outcasts of Poker Flat" (Educational Audio Visual, Inc.) 

Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

Twenty^four Classics Illustrated are selected for both oral and silent read- 
ing as the teacher feels the need. Four different books from this number 
are selected and prearranged as room seta so that a class study may be made 
from them. These are indicated under texts. 

Select panels for discussion groups to inform claisaatei of oharacter devel- 
opment found in the readings. Other groups discuss exciting happenings and 
other interests found in the readings. 

Assign book reports^ written and oral, in which the student follows a stan- 
dard form and includes the basic elements of a short story. 

Assign character sketches^ both written and oral. 

Help students compile a notebook of new and unfamiliar words together with a 
ihort meaning and an original ienttnce showing Its proper use. 

On occasion the teacher may read aloud during which time the students may 
listen or follow with the room sets. 

BramEtlzatlon of outstanding scenes^ events^ and characters is used for 
interest and motivation in reading. Examples* Pantomime of 'l^at's My 
Line?"- Clues leading to "TOio Am'I?"j Panel of players revealing '*W111 the 
Real Euck Finn Please Stand?" 

In the back of each Olassic niustrated there Is a summary of the author 
life and his works. These should be "used to acquaint the student with the 
various authors of the classics. 



eacher Resources 

Allen^ Beth, "Poor and Non-Readers in the Secondary School* A Teacher's 
Dllenma, " English Journal . LVII (September, I968), 881f-88. 

Anderson, Jean P. "aeadlng and Writing Can Be Fun for the Underaehieverl " 
English Journal, LIX (Ubvember, 1970), 1119*21, 1127. 

Doemel, lancy J. "Vocabulary for Slow Learners, " English Journal, LIX 
(January, 1970), 78-80. 

Geyer, Donna. "Teaching Composition to- -the Disadvantaged, " English J ournal. 
LVIII (September, I969), 900-907;. — — 

Iferflffien, Laurence L, "Slow Readers - A Happy Experlenee, " InRliih Journal. 
LVII (Jtorch, 1968), itO5'it08, " • - r _ ,...:^-_ » 
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Holbrook. David. English for the Beiected . Cambridge: University Press, 
1964, 

Holland^ William* Silas Iferner Motes . Lincoln^ Nebraska: Cliff Notea^ Inc., 
1966. 

Jane Eyre Notes , Lincoln^ Nebraska^ Cliff Notes, Inc., 1964. 

LanAuage Programg for the Disadvantaged : Report of the NCTE Task Force on 
Teaching English to the Diiadvantagsd, Champaign^ Illinois t National 
Council of Teachers of English; igSj, 

Mleh^ Robert J, The Odyssey Notes , Lincoln; Nebraska f Cliff NoteS; Inc,^ 
1966. 

Moby Dick Notes ^ Lincoln^ Nebraska: Cliff NoteS; Inc,^ I966. 

MorriS; William. ''The Dictionary as a Tool in Vocabulary Development 
Programs; " English Journal, LIX (my, 1970)^ 669-71, 

Nicoll; Bruce, Thts Hpuse of Seven Gables Notes , Lincoln, Ntbraika- Cliff 
Notes^ Inc,^ I96U. ~ ^ ' 

Red Badge of Courage Notes, The , Lincoln^ Nebraska: Cliff Notei, Inc,, 

1966, " . : 

Royster; Sallbtlle. ^le Adventures of Huckleberry Finn Notes . Lincoln^ 
Nebraska: Cliff NoteS; Inc.; 1963, 

Weigal, JameS; Jr, A Tale of ^o Citlee Notei . Llneoln; Nebraakar Cliff 
NoteS; Inc,; igSfT^ ~ ~ 

West^ Willlmn W* "itogllsh Literature for the Disadvantaged - Here's How - 
But ^y?'- ^gllih Journal. UC (October; 1971); 902-905, 
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Geraldine Castlernan 
Jean Gerrard 



Phase II 



ERIC 



CONCEPTS IN LAI'iGUAG£ :m COMPOSITION II 

nationale 

"l.TiEt do you wean, •unclear'? You Imow ivhat 1 meant there, i' Hov; many 
times have you Iieard words to that efrect upon returning written work to 
your students? The student understands what ha has ^vrittsn and does not 
know v/hy evaryona else does not understand it equally v/eU. 

It is the general ooncensus among the teachers of English that each 
student should have and can prof it by an in depth course in language and 
composition over and above that taught in his other English courses. Very 
often, a student's theme \/ork in literature courses is above average In con- 
tent, but far beloi/ ijar in matters of mechanics and actual organization. A 
■ student may he greatly hindered in further work in English, or any other 
subject requiring writing. If he has not yet acquired a sufficient mastei^ 
of fundaj.iental writing skills. 

EeXore a student oen oo oh to enhance his writing style, he must be 
av/are that every paper must have an organization that a reader can discover 
and follow. He must be aware that an acceptable usage of words and phrases 
iidll make his wrltlni wore coherent to a greater number of readers. 

The Phase II Concepts course is developed with these ideas in mind. It 
is hoped that in Fhese 11 the student ifill acquire writins skills which he 
may use as a basis for maturing to inore advanced techniques. 

Synopsis . Concepts in language and composition 
is chiefly compoBition and vocabulary centered 
end is required on one of three phases, begin^ 
ning with sophomores of 1975-73. Students who 
need additional practice in v/rltlng olear and 
concise sentences, effective paragraphs and 
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short themes and i-;ho noed to ellniiiate erroro 
in the mechanics of writing (ipelling, punc- 
tuation j capitalization) and in uiage vdll 
probably find this phase most beneficial. If 
tlie student has already demonstrated profi- " 
Clancy in thase areas, he should choose a more ■ 
advancad phase of Concepts, 

Concept 

The mlniinuj-i essentials for coherent writing and standard oral comnmn- 
ication include a student working ImoTaedge of iuechr.nics, vocabulary, 
usage and lo£ical progression. 



Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Construct a coherent, concise, and unified paragraph. 

2. Deiiionstrate his knoiaedge of the spelling, meaning and usage of 
certain basic vocabularj?^ words. 

3. iJake acceptable use of punctuation and capitalisation in his 
writing, 

4. Demonstrate proficisncy in the use of the dictionary and thesaurus 
5* I/rite business and social letters in acceptable fonn. 

6. CQmpose coherent themes which demonstrate his ability to construct 
a thesis statement, to use supportive inaterial, and to arrive at 

a logical conclusion, 

7. Apply standard usage on givan occasions, such as in compositions 
and classroojii discussion. 



Basic Study 

Vocabulai^r and spelling 

I-Iechanics 

Unified paper 

Thesis statement 

Order 

Logical conclusion 
Paragraphing 
Dictionary slcills 
Levels of usage 
Letter writing 
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katerials 



Texts 

Ginn : English 10 Composition nnd Graniinar 

Ginn i IJrltlngi ^ Unlb - Lessons In CompQsltlQn, Book 2 

Audiovisual 

Thg S^'i' ^^ oJ a S entencQ (Coleman Filin Enterprisei) 
l/riting a Good ParagraDh (Coleman Filin Enterprisea) 
Writing a Goq3 Theina TColeman Film Enterprisei) 

Filjiistrips 

The Five Steps In VJr ibing (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 
Cutlinlng a Writte n Cg inposltion (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 
The Main Farts of a Written Composition (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 
The Introduction of a Written CompoBition (Encyclopaadla Britannica) 
The Body o f a brltten Composition (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 
The CQncl usion of a l/ritten CompQsition (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 
The Pattern s of Faragraphs (Encyclopaedia Britanniea) 
i-iakin^ Transitions in a iMtten Composition (EncyGlopaedia 
Britannicn) 



Suggested ApproaGhes and Procedures 

See approaGlies and activities in the basic text. 



Teacher Reiources 

Allen. Harold L. Readings^ in Appl ied En/^l ish Linguistics. NatAr "Xork- 
Appleton-Ceritiirj^^Crofta, 1964, 

L^ker, Sheridan. The Practical Stylist, Nev/ York: Hiomas Crowell 
Company, 1962. 

Cassidy. Frederick 0. ''Collecting the Lexicon of America's Regional English, 
jjie^mrdsa of J|riglish; UOTE Dlstin/^ ulshe d Lectures. Champaign, 
Illinois: I'ational Council of Teachers of Siglish, 1970^ pp, 99I114, 

Draper, Arthur G. ''TeGch the Access of Writing, Enplish Jourhal LVIII 
(Februaiy, 1969), 345-48. ^—^ 

Griffin, Dorotny M. 'malects -and Democracy^ f E nglish Jo urnal, LDC (April, 
1970), 551-5S. — — - K 3 

Jesperson, Otto. Gr^owth^jnd Structure of the English Language . Nev; York: 
hacmillan Company, I968. ^ ' 
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Judy, Stephan. "i'La Search Tor Structures in the Teaching of Composition," 

Enclieii Journal.. LLX (February, 1970), 213-1&, 26. 

I-iuller, Heri.ert J. "Good Engligh, " Tlie Uses of EnAlish. Dallas- Holt, 
Rinehurt and Uinstonj Inc., 1967, pp, 55-74, ' ' 

ivoi-'tonj JaniBB h. iiTaaching Expository IJriting, " Engli sh Journel LVI 
(October ,196?) 1015-19. ' 

Perrln, Porter G. ildiJ-mlA Guide and_IndexJo_Eng^ Chicago: Scott, 
Poresnian and Coinpany, 1959. * 

Pooley Robert C. TeacliinR EnAlish Usnfie. Nev; York; Appleton-Centurv'- 
Crofts, 1946. ' - - j 

Van Dyk, Howard A. "'raach Ravi,: ion - It Works'" English Journal LVI 
(iiy, 1967), 736-3G. " ' - 
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John Elle Cerron pj^agg 

CTHER LAIJDS, OTHER HOPLE 

Rfitionale 

l:ucl-, of the literature studied by high, school students is that whicli 
spririLs Iran his mm environinant and ej^eriences of his nation. The various 
seotians of the joxm(^ toaricen's lend are illmiinated for. hin by the irords of 
those Anarican writers v/ho are our best interprsters. The students sometirues 
cross the ocean into the Old World from ^^hiah the Mew inlierits its traditions. 
Enalish literature takes the Btudents not only Intr a distant countiy, but 
back into the past when manners, dress, speeoh, daily life, education and 
politics differed \.'ldely from conditions which are a part of students* daily 
lives. It is also en observation that the outlook opened up to young people 
in literature stopB siiort vath English Uterature, and they have never had 
an opportunity to axplore the writings of other languages through which 
Identity, understanding, pleasure and respect can be astabllshed. 

Literature transcends any other subject in its power to create under- 
standint, because it is personal, direct and intimate. Therefore, at a tajne 
when the development of world underatanding is one of our great problems, it 
is essential that our liigli school students be allowed to relate through 
literature to peoples who have cultural backgrounds different from their own. 

_S;/nopsis . Through the literary seleetlonB in this 
course, students are able to visit vdth ordinary 
citizens of other oountrleB. In schools, in the 
dally business of their communltios, and perhaps in 
their own homes, students may encounter people who 
have come as liianigrants in search of a new life, 
uut in this Betting people are at work in their' 
native lend. The students observe them in sorrow 
and in health, in pleasure and in distress— in 
situations v/hich could be duplleatid in Anerica, 
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Concept 

The literature of writers froiu other cultures provides an opportunity 
ior students to relate intelligentlj^ to peoples of the world. 

Attaimient Goals 

Tije student should be able to 

1. necognize sij^dlErity of hiijiien emotions in all peoples. 
Seek unessi^ned knowledge regarding life in other lands. 

3. Discuss issues, beliefs and new Imowladge in Qomparison or contrast 
to what v/e i^elieve and practice, 

4. Share experiences and hujnor presented in selections read, 

5. Compare levels of usage in language to our ovm. 

6. CoJapare courtesy and curiosity as he visits with his neighbors 
across the sea, 

Easic Study 

The literature in this unit provides an opportunity for students to 
read about and relate to peoples who live in a different environiuent and 
follow different culture patterns. H.e coinposition involves v/riting char- 
acter sketches and other short compoaitione as v;ell as doing written exer- 
cises in v/ord study. 

liaterials 
Tex:bs 

|]MllJforld^ ed. Sndtli, Sprague, and Dunning (Scholastic Book StrvJcea) 
Peofile of Other Lands (Scholastic Eook Services) 

From P^le^n U=t_e^£&re (Harcourt, Brace and Com^ny) 

resil and Lewis^ ''Small Drother Lu'' 
Corral^ ^'Cross Over, ^Sai^^^erF 
QlrlingJ'^/hen Ilannah Var Eight Yar Oldt' 
Merrick, ^'Northern Hurse" 
Tolstoy^ movj mch Land Does a Mn Neid?^' 
laUiain, "In the Pace of Allah" 
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Dev/soiis ^4iitty of Coleralne" 

A converted SaMn, ■''The Native Irishman" 

Dawson, "Cockles and Mussels 

Heine J "The VIeavtrs" 

{^cDonagh^ "Wlshee for Son'* 

Service^ ''The Crsmstion of Sam McGee'' 

Audiovisucl :^ 

Films 

Children of Germany: In the Rhlneland (Region IV ) 
Scpndlnevla ; N orv/sy, Sweden, Demark (Rigion IV) 
Japan- The Land and the Ptopla (Region IV) 
Japanes e Eoyy The Sto^ of Tar o (Region IV ) 
Let^a Look at New Zealand (Region IV ) 
Australia: The Land and the People (Region IV ) 
Pa ris: The City and ths Peopl e "(Region IV ) 
Switzer land - Land and People (Region IV ) 
Switgerla nd;_Ll fe in a Mountain Village (Region IV) 
hawili: Ajnerioa^i Tropical State' (Region IV) 

Suggisted Approaches and Procadurei 

Arringi the etudents into groups of three or four to lead discussion of 
specific stories. Encourage informal, relaxed, but controllid climate for 
dlscusiions. 

From the stories read^ have the student write character ekatches on three 
different type personalities, - 

Llit the following hujfian virtues that may be appliid to selections s couragej 
dignity end pride, love of freedonij fear of shajnej acGeptanee of responii- 
billtyj fiUility to meet a crisis^ sense of humor^ willingness to serve others^ 
and hospitality, Have student apply these to the stories read. 

Review the names of jiien, women and children about whom the student has read. 
For each of these QharagteristiGs^ name a person who exemplifies It^ the 
title of t]ie selection^ and the country whert the action takes place. 

Use the dictlontry for v/ord study and vocabulary developnent, 

Shov/ films corroBpondlng with the people about whom the student is reading * 



Asilgn the writing of a sitting for a short story based on one or two of 
the films . 

Compare and contrast life in another land with life in any town or state in 
the United States, 
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Teacher Resources 

Adventur eg in V lorld Literature , ed, Rewey Eelle Inglis^ et si . Dallas: 
harcourtj Brace and World^ Inc,^ 1958. 

_Begt of Both Worlds, The , ed. Georgeas Mci.drgue, Garden City-j New York: 
Dcubleday and Company ^ Inc.^ 1968, 

Heritage of Western Civillgatlon , ed, John Louis Bistty and Oliver A. 
Johnson. Chicago: Prentice-Hall^ 1958. 

Seamonj James M. ''An Introduction to Modern Polish Literature in the 
Secondary School^'' English Journal , LK (January, 1971), 38-41. 

Trawick, Euckner B. World Literature . Mew York: Earnes and Noble^ Inc. 
1963. 
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Robbie Ann Dickson Phase II 

Louise Jonas 



Ammm folklore and ugend 



Rationale 

Folklore and legenda may bo defined as any material that eriets in oral 
fom.and is paesed on from person to perion and from generation to generation 
. without benefit of being v/ritben dov/n. Thus it must follow that even, though 
Merica is a compcrativsly yomg country, she has a i-^salth of folklore and 
.legends not just from one people but from many peoples, 

toerica»o n-itural bca-^dora provided distinct regions of North j Souths 
East, and Wast v/hich resulted in even more variety among the people. Since 
each region was somov/hat isolrbcd from the others^ each created folklore 
and legends which roflciotc^d its own traditions^ oustoms^ bellifi^ and ways 
of living, ^ Perhaps tlvB prduia^ re^^.son for the creation of the folklore and 
legends by our anoeetors was for entertainment, Hov/sver^ unknowingly the 
people also created a trMsury of lasting knov/lidge that provided an Insight 
into what the Merican common people of the past believed^ thought^ and felt 
during their lives. 



Synopslg. Mori can pQlklors and Legends is a 
course in which tha student becomss acquainted, 
with some of North toeriea'e best folklore and 
legends. The aourse i^^ to further the student ^s 
knowledge of Gustoms^ belief s^ and traditions 
that people have tranamtted from generation to 
generation. 

Since each region of the United States has 
its own folk literaturo^ works representing 
each region are studied. Studies are made, of 
such works as ^'Tho Legend of Sleepy Hollov/^' and 
such folk and lagendary characters as John Henry^ 
Paul Bunyan^ Davy Crockett, Pocahontas, and 
Billy the Kid, 
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Concept . 

Folklore and legends are basic to the study and imderstanding of all, 
Americans, t-/hether from the North, South, Eait, or l/est— the vmy they looked 
at themselves, their traditions^ customs, beliefs, end mys of living. 

Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. See the contribution mada to the colorful history of America through 
the folklore and legends of its people. 

2. Gain insi|hts and undorstanding of themsslves and others. 

3. identify a folk tale and understand how the atory reveals the hopes 
thoughts, and feelings of a people. - ' 

4. Identify true folk luusiG (not what an individual composes today and 
calls a folk song), 

5. Identify folk heroes from various regions, 

6. Explain in a compoiition the origin and nature of folklore. 

?. Compare and/or contrast atories that are grouped thematically in 
the text. 

8. Compose' an origlrial tall tale or a ballad. 
Basic Study 

The literature in this course provides an overview of American folklore 
and legends . It is to be read for its entertainmint value and studied in 
rilatlon to the people among whom it developsd and in relation to present- 
day American peoples. 

The writing activities include original tall tales and ballads. 

Materials 
Texts 

l-fercatanta, Merloan Folklore and Lagends (Globe Book Company) 
lom&x. Penguin Book of American Foll<lors (Penquin) 
Hughes, Thejoo k of Megro Folklore f Apollo) 
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AudioviBual 

Filmstrips vdth Sound 

Tale^i by Washington Irving (Educational Audio Visual^ Inc.^) 

Recordings 

^'Songs of TeMs'' (Folkway Records) 
"Texas Folk Songs'^ (Folkv/ay Records) 

''Albert namebottonij Sam Small^ and Others'' (Folkway ReGords) 
"Carl Sandburg r Cowboy Songs and Negro Spirituals '^ (Decca) 
''AnthDlogy of toeriean Polk iiuslc: Early Ballade" (Listening 
Library) 

"Merlcan Tall Tales" (Listening Library) 



Suggeeted Approaches and Procedures 

Arrange students in small groups. Each group ii given one of the four 
regions (Worth, South^ Eaet^ West) of toerica to e^^lore^ research^ and pre-- 
sent in a panel diBcussion, 

Students are to v/rits compositlone after the group discussioni Gomparing. 
and/or contrasting the folklore legends of the various ragiqni of Amirlca, 

Preiint pantomime without props, (See baaic texbj p, 306O 

Allov/ volunteers to do stone rubbings from early Merlean gravestones, 

Have students to write original tall tales which are to be presented orally 
in clais. 

Develop a regional folklore and legend map which is to be worked on Inter- 
mittently throughout the course by the students. 

Have students compile from individuals (at schoolj at homij in the community) 
foUavays of vgrioui klnds-Hna^djrio and foU^loredomi early American home 
remedies^ provarbs^ ricipes^ witohcraft^ and superstitions, 

Write a Paul Bunyan story on the origin of some aspect of nature or our 
enviroruntnt, (Use as an eMmple "The Origin of the Grsat Salt Lake,") 



Teacher Resourcea 

Adams ^ Andy, Ifliy; th e Chisholni TrMl _FQrks_And_.O^hg^ Cattle Oountry , 

Austint University of Te»ia/ "1956* 

Bickley, J. T, H, The Ghosts of The Chesos . San toitonio^ Waylor^ 1950. 

Book Qf_ ligg.ro. Folklore , ed. LangBton Hughes. lUv York: Crown Ribllshing 
Company^ 1947, 
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Eownan, James Cloyd. i/in ab ojo, J-iaster of Life . Chicago; Albert Whitman and 
Company, 1941. 

Davidson, Levette J. A Guide to American Folklor e. Denver- University of Denver, 

1951. - - " 

Dobie, James Frank, I'll Tell You a Tale. Bostons Little, BroTO, I960. 

Dobie, James Franlc, i;al8S of the Qld-Tdae Texas . Eoston: Little^ Brom, 1955. 

Flflntgan, John T. The American Folklore Rfiadar . Nev/ York: A. S. EarneB and 
Co., 1955. ' ' ' . ■ 

Folk lgrs in America , ed. Trlstraiu P. Corfln. New York: Doubleday, 1966, 

FQlklore of the Great J/ast , comp. John Graenway. pelo Alto- American VVest 
Fublishing Co., I969. 

HoffiiBn, Daniel 0, Fonn and F_able in American Fictj.on . Nev/ York: Oxford, I96I. 

Hoig, Stan, Th e_H_i4uo r of the Am erican Cowboy. Caldwell, Idaho- Caxter Printers. 

Lomax, Allan. The Folk Songs of North America. Naw York: Doubleday, I96O. 

Our Livinfi Traditions.' ed. Tristram P. Coffin. Nev/ York: Basic Books, 1968. 

Randolph, Vance Camp. Sticks in the IQiapa ecka and Other Ozark Folk Tales . 
New York: Columbia University, 1958. 

Smith, Edith Hutchins. Droufljht and Other North Carolina Yarns . l/inston-Salem: 
Blair, 1955. ' ' ' 

Texas Folklore Society. Texian St omping Qromid , Vol. XVII, Austin: Texas Folk- 
lore Soeiety, 1941. 

Traditional Ballads of Virgini a, ed. Authur l^le Davis, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Presa, 1929, 

Treag ury of A merican Folklore^ A, ed. Binjamin Albert Botkin. New York: Crown 
Biblishing Co"., 1944. 

Ipasifflr of laeelBSippl Mver Folklore. A. ed. Benjamin Albert Botkin. Wew York: 
Crown Pubiiihing Co., 1955. 

Treasury of na ilroad Folklore, A. sd. Benjamin Albert Botkin, Mew York: Crown 
Pubiiihing Co., 195.3 . 

Trg 6sury_of_Sout liern Folklore, A. ed, Benjamin Albert Botkin. New York- Crown 
"Publishing Co., 1949. 
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I24a iauston 
Geraldine Castlsman 
Shirley T/ri.-ht 



Phase II 



ERIC 



IHDIVIDUALIZED li£^^£INO 

Iiationale 

A reading program that allows the reluctant reader to select books that 
interest Mm, but also liMts his selections to a particular period of time, 
aubjict area, or theme will help hiin to be more dia criminating in his choices 
and will perhaps motivate him to read mora. 

"It's too long,n „i don.t like to read, n n have never finished a 
booki' are fainiliar statements made by the culturally . deprived student. ThiB 
perhaps is the response we ijjpect to get for assigned reading. Individual^ 
izad Readina on Phase 11 is designBd lor the riluctant reader t^o needs to 
discover that reading can be fun and educational. 

IsmsM- Diilgned to anable a student to develop and 
broaden his reading intereat, this course allows the 
student to progress from his reading level to a more 
difficult level. The student is the prlmaiy selector 
of the fiQtion and non^fietion that he reads. However 
in order to help the student to appreciate and under- ' 
stand the works he chooses, all reading is to be dons 
under the supervision of the teacher. In individual" 
conierences the teacher and the student discuss certain 
aspects such as therae and characterization. The dis- 
cussions are to motivate the student to think deeply 
auout the reading he is doing. 

Concept 

A fle:dble reading program which preserves standards and motivates 
the reluctant reader can lead hm into reading books that contribute to 
his personal developinent and encourage him to read more. 

Attainjiient Goals 

The student should bo able to 
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1* Bnjoy rmdmg as a leisure-tiine activity, 
2. Droaden his reading and speaking vocabulary* 



3. 



View .new i/orlds of literaturQ based on his intereat yet different 
from th© reading he hai done in the past. 



4* naise the maturity level of his reading. 

5. Relate what he i^eads to other selections. 

6. Organlge his om thinking and develop independince in Itarnine: 
situationa. - 

Basic Study 

The student may chooBe from noveli, ahort etories^ drama, poetry, biog- 
raphy, esaays, and articles. He my read from one type of literature or any 
combination of types that fit the theme, author, or genre in which he is 
interested. Themes to be oonaidered are aa follows^ 

Adventure (land^ eea^ air, undenmter) 
Animals 

: Careers 

lUography 

Cars (building^ racing, driving) 
Courage 

Historical fiction 
Hmior 

Love and rominca 

liretei^^ and suipenei (apies^ intrigue, danger) 
.^fths and folic tales (heroes, legends, tall tales) 
Science fiction 
Sports 

Problems and confllcte 
A spBQial compoeition asiignment for each book will be detemined in a 
conftrenc© v/ith the teacher. These assignments will delude at least one 
paper of 200-300 mrdB on one book and on© shorter paper of 100-200 words 
on each of the other books. 

ifeterials 

Texts (Published lie is. for reference) 

^ks for You, ed* Jean A. mson (i;3P) 

IntereBt-^Easy Reading, ed. mrUn IMt© (flcholastic Book Service) 
ilegyo Llterrb^^^JorJigi go^^ Studentg, ed, Barbara Dodds (NCTE) ' 
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Suggested Approaches and ft'ocedures 
Have the students 

tJrlts a character gkttch, 

l/rits a yaper on how t change in setting would liave affectsd the 
characters and plot, 

Urita a comparison of tm characters or tv/o books of similar nature. 

If the book is historical fiction^ v;rite a paper separating the fact 
froin fiction. 

State the theme or main idea of the book and e>^lain how it is developed, 

' " Select an incident that interests you and surmarlge it in your ovm 

vfords, I'/rite your reaction to it* ■ 

Encourage studentB to read the same book so that group or panel diacuaaion 
could be presented, " . . 

Devise a reading interest test or eurvey to be given at the beginning of the 
course. (Or use a etandardiaed test if one is available^ 

As a motivational device, have etudents make a survey of people whom they 
consider x/ell-read, well-infomed^ well-adjusted people, to determine their 
viewi of reading. Use a queetionnalre desiined with the class Including 
such questions as theses (1) lihat three books have proved the' most worth- 
v/hile reading for you? (2) lliat area of reading has been uiportant to you? 
(3) What advice have you for young people concerning reading? 

Consider Joining a paperbaek book club in order to help students build a 
library and develop continuing iiablts of reading good booke. 



Teacher neBQurces 

Ackeman^ Ann ^^Reading for neasure and Profit, English Journal, LVIII 
(October, 1969), 1042-44. . ^ - 

Appleby^ Bruce 0* and John \L Conner, ''i/ell^ Uhat Did You Think of It?" 
Ingllsh Journal, LVIV (October^ 1965), 606-12, 

SsMjrLS- Ency clopedia, The, ed. UiUiam Rose Benet. New York ^ Thomaa Y. 
OrowQll Company, 19'6"5. 

neader^s ;.^syclopedia of Anerican Literature, The, ed, x^x J, Hersberg* 
New York: ll'ioinas Oroweir Company^ '1962, 

Shipp, Pauline, •■/ui Approach to Indlvldualiaid Learning," E nglish Journal , 
DCI (Januarj^ 1972), B7--91, " ~~ "~ 
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Thornton, Francis B. Ho't; to Iiflprove Your Personality through fieadi ng. 
Urn York: Bruce, "1949. — — . . 

What l/e lhey, about ■High School Reading, ed. li. Agnella Gunn. Urbana, Illinois 
Illinois; k'ationel Couneii of Teachers of English, I969. 

l/right, Gartrude S. "Somo needing Guidance Techni:ues, 'i gmllsh Journal LV 
(Decembai% 1966), ,1103-90. " ' " ' ' "' 
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COrJTMCT FOR IIIDIVIDUALIZED RE/DING PHASE II 



A special composition assignment (from a suggested list) for tach book vdll 
will oe detsrsiinecl in s. conference v/ith the teacher. These a8siAnnlents^.dll ' " ^ 

tnn inn ^^^"^ °^ ^°°=500 words on one book and one shorter paper of 

100-200 v/ords on each of the other books, 

All v/ritton vrorl; jiaist be corrected cfter criticiBiu. 

Proper mnuscript rules must be usad for all paperB. 

f„„ fci^^red average is not reached, the student must take another test 

^equira.ent is met. He must rewrite a paper until the 
arade for which ha has contracted is made. 

Each assigment must be correctly identified.- 
COWTnACT A 

"All ^^"^^"^ must select books that will give hm 20 points. He nmt complete 

all written assipents and receive at least a B on them, and an average of S or 
auove must be made on all tests. b- oj. ou oi 

COKTRACT B 

-3'^,'*'^^"! must Bsleot books that will give him I5 points. He must complete 

all written assignments and receive at least a B- on them and an average of 70 or 

above must be inade on all tests. ^ver^ge 01 /u or 

CONTnACT C 

.11 writt^^l'"- ''^'f ^'^"^ 10 P°i»t8. He must complete 

all written aseipents and receive at least a C+ on them, and an average of 60 or 

above must m mde on all tests. lage uj. ou or 

CONTRACT D 

The student must select books that mil give hljii 5 points. He must complete 
all written assigraaents and receive at least a DH on them/end an avewL of 55 or 

COriTnACT F 

The student must do less than Contract D, 

IF A STUDEWT Fj^lS THAT HE CAMOT OOi-iPIETii; Hffi 1/ORK ON THE CONTMrT m HAq 

m^m DECIDE TO mmm to «iother coi™act Jml SSliS 1 
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G^raldine Cistlecffln 

Phase II 

Rationale 

Good v/rltMg is e high Isval art that few matw because so much 
infomation-=spelllng, vooabulaiy, torn, grmm^r, and logio-must b« con>- 
. bined vdth having somsthing to comunicate. Yet alaioat all peopls f«el the 
need for self=e3^riS8ion aven though few are dastlned to become Froite, 
Faullcneri^ or O'Msllls, 

It is mth this thought in Mnd that thii courst ii disipitd. Eveiy- 
,one, mth proper guidanoe, can write something creatlve-a short atory, e 
^vord picture, a teanags play, a charaoter sketch, or a comparison through 
iindle or jfietaphor. 

And what greater satisfaction can any young itudent ij^erlenoe than 
i/hen he has e^rtssed his feelingB, ^notions, or desire in the torn of a 
haiku, a cinquEin, a baUad, or a lyric, for as iachael Lewis aays, .:Poetty 
is a sort of musical shorthand capable of es^reseing in a few words vast 
areaa of e^^arience, as wiU ae the reaJa of the iinaginatlon beyond e^ari^ 
ence..' And ^Aim the student hai Bacoeeded in this genre, which he most 
surely can in varying degreea, hi JolnB ^th J&tthew Arnold, who says, 
"Poetry is sinply the most beautiful, the most ImpriBsive and the most 
effBctive mode of saying things. n 

* 

Mmail. Designed for the student who rants an opoor- 
tunity for self-e:^riSsion, this course offers the basic 
techniciuss and slcilla used in creative writing. It Fives 
the student ej^erienoes in writing essays conoemlnfi 
peraonal opinions, other e^^eriinoia offered are wrltlna " 

T^fV^^^"^-^^^' P^"» including such things* 
as the short narrative and diicrlptivi paragraphi. Stu- 
dents are also given an opportunity to itudy basic 
ioma of poetry and to wite original poems. 

O 
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Concept 

Zvery teenager has something to say, emotions to ei^ress, and thoughts 
to commnicate; therefore, ^iven a variety of motivating devices, sinceri 
enQouragement^ and positive criticism, he can attalji eatisfaetion beyond 
his fondest hopes because success is his, for h© has strengthened his skill 
in self-e^reBSion* 

Atttininint Goals 

The student should be able to ^ 

It Develop an accurate obsarvation Vvdth a psrceptive eye, 

2. Obsenre more accurately and coinmunicate his observations more 
exBctingly. 

3* Increasi his vocabulary in order that he may us© words inore prtGisely, 
4- Develop m awarenaes of Miagery^ style^ and tone, 

5, Express his opinions with greater depth of thought. 

6, Show bettor organisation, ooherence^ and unity in his writing. 
Use R ogetjs Th^saurui effeotivel5% 

Look at hjjnself, his friends, the world around hini, and be inquis- 
itivQ about toiuorrovr. * 

Daslc Study 

Through the use of picturee and erainplea of poetiy^ short atoriei, 
eesays^ and descriptions this course includes, the i/riting of deaQriptiv© 
paragraphs, short itories, charaoterizations^ personal experiences and 
observations, contrast and comparison, dialogue, figurative language, poetiy^ 
and short plays* 

i&terials 
Te:rts 

Ltavitt and Sohn^ Stop, Look, and W rite I (Bintem Pathfinder Edition) 
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Dimning^ Cai-rigan, and Clay, Poetry : Voiceg-Ian^uage-Fomg 
(Scholastic Book Services) 

FiLnstrips vdth Sound 

Effl^sing the CQiUpos i^ (Lye Gate) 
Deve loping CQncr ete Datalls (Eye Gete) 
The Poetic S3CperienQe (Guidance Associates) 
TlEg^l Uritin^ the Short Story (Eye Gate) 

UMer^ndini:^ and Appreciatiorf of Poetry (Educational Duneneions Corp.) 
Under standing Poetr y Series (l,cQraw-Hlll. Incj 

PerM£t^o^J^e^ltory^^^^ Dljnensions Corp.) 

PercgptignL The^Seasens (Educational Dijiiensions Corp,) 

Filiastrips 

C ome t o_ Your Senses : A Program in Urltln A Awarenoea (Scholastic 
Eook Servicee) 

TransparencieB 

^'Creative VJritinfi" (Tschnifax Corporation) 



tudent Approaches and Procedures 

Have a "rap'' session at the beginning' of this course in order to get the 
opinions and thoughts and desires of the students as to v/hat each would 
prefer to write on first. 1/ith the students' help try to ascertain how 
much each composition idll be worth and hov/ much group and partnership 
creativity is desirable. Attempt to establish rapport with the claes in 
this infomal session. (To have a suQcessful croatlve writing atmosphere^ 
the student needs to feel that the teacher is his friend and helper.) 

Have students v;rite using a stream-of-consclousness technlcjue* 

Using "Part Three- Poms" from Poetry : Vol cj.s-Ianguage-Fom s . have the 
student try his hand at writing in unusual and original forinsV 

Allow the students to fomi groups of five or six for the writing of a short 
one-aot play, 

Give creative writing assignments froiii the text Stopi, Loo k and 1/r iteI 

Give a brief explanation of rhjmie^ feet and meters the lyric, a ballad 
blank verse, and song lyrics as a review* Encouragi students to write" 
several poems. 

Assign the writing of clnquain (SING kane), a five-line poem, The first 
line is one word for the title^ the second is tv/o words deecribing the 
title, the third is three v/ords ©xpressing action, the fourth is four v/ords 
expressing feeling, and the fifth is the title again or a word like it. 



£yes 

Lari^e, laystcriuus 

■=stchinL, rolling, blinking . 

lell niore than uords 

Clock 

Tiiae Iceepar 

Turning, reaching hands 

Fet, ugiy-'faced, ticking remnder 

Ti]nei% 

Aosign tho witing at haiku which ahould contain sharp images and a fipure 
nature! " ^^^^ ^ pietures^on 

Have students write different words for a song. 
Some may wish to write limerickB and/or parodies. 

Show and play appropriate audiovisual niaterials before writine aasignmente. 
Teacher Reiources 

Christie Antony. 'Uking vdth l/orcis: A Prnatical Approach to Creativity 
m^^JmBBl, (February, 1972)^ 246-51. wieauivity, 

• "'^''""S Mish Journal LK (Cotober, 

Dauteman rhillp and Robert Stahl ^•Film Stiinuli ^ An Approach to Creative 
I anting, H ^ish Journal, m (Wovember, 1971), 1120-22. 

'"'IvhISfh, S!l56»!" ^^^^ school. ■..n.Iish J^, 

Kerber^ Adolf D. and Thomas P. Jett, Jr. The Teachin;. of nr..tiv. p...^, 
Inaianapolis, Indiana ■ The V/aldeinar Press, Inc., 1956. — — — 

Sheeliy,Jtuart L. '-studonte as Poeta, " English Journ al. LVIII (April, 1969), 
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8trout, L'evarly. "V/ritine \,'orkshopr i/hat I5 It?" English Journal- Liv 
(NovejAuer, 1970), 112C-30. ~' 

l/obber, liary B. and Eelty 11. 'Tuttle. "Student l/riting \-/orth Reidlng, 
ZjiKl ish Jour nal, m (Febi-uar^y', 1972), 257-60 . 

l/olfQ, Don i;. "AutoUiograplw; The Cold of IJriting Power," EngllBh Journal. 
m (October^ I971), 937-46. 
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rt. Bickley, Jr. Pj,^^^ 
jjen i'. Sessions 



jCEIICE riCTIOH 

Rationale 

ii. Druce Franiain uritm in his booi; Future tefaet; 'ub find the 
psrXect future in the present is both a central fmiotion of science fiction 
and one of its priiicipal clangers. . .Science fiction u&y shov; us the perfect 
future— that is, the epilogue of the praoent-but it should not lidslead us 
into canf using riialities J'' 

ALiiost every invention is the fi^^nent of some i/riteris imagination 
before It becomes a reality. Dcience fiction authors have predicted tlie 
Dubmerine, television, laser beaM, space flight, wlks on other planets, 
and atomic power to name only a few. 

The popularity of this type literature amonii young and old alike may 
be attributed to the reader ly ability to escape to c fantastic or Never- 
.:ever land of the djuagination . Even the hard^to-uotivate student who can 
follow; plot and characteriaatlon vdth teacher assistance may transport hijn- 
self through daydreaj.iB to the role of the mad scientist, Supennan flying 
through space, an oxplorsr in the canter of the earth, or an individual v;ho 
v;ill never grow old living on another planet, 

Syn opiils . Thia course utilizes science fiction 
as a means of stiiiiulatlng thought concerning the 
future of manJclnd. Pupila jnay rsvel in the" world 
of fantasy while e.".i;lorlng a means of adaptation 
to a soientifically changinii world. It attempts 
the solution of problims arising frw.ii an ever- 
uxamng emphasis on technological advancement 
and at the same tijiie serves as a source of 
pleasure. 
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Concept 

Science fiction is sn cffGctive mediuja for ©Kiinining future possibilities 
find their consequences, 

ALbaliiiaenb Goals 

The student should be &blo to 

1. uecogniae md define science fiction. 

2. Sense the iraportance of science fiction as a mediuni for analysing 
and solving peychological and aoclal problenis. 

3. I/rite an alternate ending for e given science fiction stoir. 

k. Crlve a report that shov;s fajidliarity with the v/orks of at least 
one science fiction v/riter. 

5. Identify characters and incidents from an assigned number of 
selections of scienco fiction, 

6* RiallE© the danger inherent in a xvorld which overeuLphasizes 
teclinologieal advancement, 

7. Realise the value of creative thougiit as applied to futuristic 
projections, 

Dasic Study 

Tlie study is based on Fifty Short Science Fiction Tales and selected 
short itories of a similar natura. 

Analysis of fiction and appraiial of such elements as plotj charaoter-^ 
i^ation, style, tone and verisi.,iilitude sei^e as an integral part of the 
course. The students wort: toTOrd developing a elegr^ coherent style in both 
v/ritten and oral presentations, striving toward acceptable levels of erarainar 
and iaechanlcs , 

J&terials 
Tenets 

Fifty Short Science Ficti on Tales (Pacmlllan Company) 
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Froid UJ;er&^ure^ JV (adopted tG:;t) 

jjradbur\% 'There Uill Come Sort Raiiia'' 
2m6i, "WiEhtmare ilumber Three ^' 
Collier, Chasei 

Froiu Mventures jji ..pprgciation 

Leacock, "The .jin in Asbgstos" 

■ ■ Froiii ZtMp^ctives 

Gunther, ^'The Prisoner*^ 

Prom I5n/>land in LltciraturQ (adopted text) 

HiDdei% ' Tiiue and the techina^^ 

Suggested ApproacheB and Procedures 

Given th© plot of a science fiction storj^ up to and including the cldjnix^ 
the students v;rite an Gnding v/hich \/ill be compared to the original ending* 

Student report on science fiction novels or short stories selected as 
collateral reeding. 

As a class project students yrite and Illustrate an original science fiction 
story. Separate groups vdll work on plot, format, illuatratione, editing^ 
and final production, 

Utili2:iu^. preps or -ajiis, ctiidontc sttavupt to prove or disprove the ejdst- 
ence of extra-sensory rDerceptlon. 

Teacher lieoources 

Alci^nder, Jack, "l/hat Happened to Judge Crater?'< Satu rday Evenin/r Post 
CCDQIIII (SeptD::iber 10, I960), 19-21, 44, 50. — — " ' " 

"Eeyond: 'The Prisoner, ^ P erspectivss (Guidebook). Dallas: Scott- Foresman 
and Company, 1969, pp, 90-96. 

"Enduring Search, The: In the Uorld of the i£Lnd, Adv entures in Appreciation 
(Teacher^s Unual), tiev York: Harcourt, BracVand Company, 195a, 
pp, 125-36. 

"Plot^ Dramatic Action in ^Report on the Earnhouse Effect,*'^ Advent ures in 
Appreciation (Teacher *b Manual). New York i Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
pp. 54-50. ■ . 
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"Previa;/; iThe Chas©, Lit erature I V (Teecher's Guide). The oregon 
Curricul-O].!. l;e^; York; Holt, RinehErt and 1/inston, 1970, pp. 1^8 . 

Schwartz, Ghelia. "Science Fiction. Bridge Beti/een the Tx-io Hiiltures 
Ml^^Jmrml, U (November, 1971), 1043-51. 

"ThomaE Henry huxley: The ..Qthod of Scientific Investigation,'^ Eni-dan d in 
Mja££ture (Teacher'8 llesource took). Delias: Scottj ForaaLnan and 
Ccinpany, I96S, pp. 146-47- 
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ilary Eagwall 
Betty Prall 



Phasa II 



Rationale 

An outstanding cliarecteristic of Ajnerica is her love for sports. From 
the days of the earlj' settlerSj v/ho participated in favorita sports learned 
in their native countries, to the present time, sports have played an 
1-iportant role in the developmant of this nation. Competition in sports of 
all kinds has become an essential in toerican schoo-.s, social life, and 
roligious progrflms. Sports can help to develop physical, moral, and ethical 
values. Both participants and spectators learn about respect, courage, pride, 
and Inaplration and gain entertainment and pleasure through sports. The 
vicarious exnltement that is enjoyed by observers of athletic events through 
their identification with the players without the dangers of actual competi^ 
tlon has enabled the sports field to achieve the heights it has. 

Synopsis . This course is to involve a study of 
several aspects of the sport d vjorld. Fainous 
figures in sports are to be studied in biographies 
(Jackie Robinson, Jun Thorpe, Idliua Rudolph, and 
Eart Starr, for e^inple). Storiefl baeed on fic- 
tlonel characters v/ho participate in various 
sports are to be considered also. 

Concept 

The sporting v/orld provides the non-motivated student with an effective 
vehicle to e^lore values and gain insights by increasing his desire and 
ability to reed. 

Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Develop .an awarBness that "good literature" can bt what he is 
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interested in. 

2. Appreciate various forms of literature- novel, biography^ essay 
(sportij p£ge)j short story^ and poem. 

3» Share a personal sports event or experience either orally or in 
writing. 

4. l/rite a character sketch, . discussing those personal attributes that 
made the mailn charactor an outstanding figure in the sports world, 

5* Head independently and share his reactions v/ith the clasa. 

6, Gain an av/areness about, the Olympian philosophy of athletic 
conipetltion. 

Daeic Study 

A study of several of the qualities that are basic to involvement in 
athletic compatltion and consideration of several outstanding figures in 
the field of sports is the major concern of this coui^e. The written work 
is based on the selections read and consists of character sketchei and 
other tlieiues of one page in length, 

iaterials 
Texts 

Carson, ^enty-third Street Crusaders (Scholastio Book Services) 
Schoor, Jini Thorpes iiierlca^s Greatest Athlete (Pocket Books, Inc.) 
Shapiro, Jackie Robinson of the B r ooklyn Dodfcers (Pocket Books ^ Inc*) 

From Voices II (adopted text) Hjj^ 

Dlanlc, 'Sports ^Jorst Tragedy'^ 

Haley^ ^'The Queen Uho Earned Her Crov/n^' 

From yi^rature IV (adopted text) 

Housman, ''To An Athlete Dying Young" 

Hoey, i^The Foul Shot*' 

Updike, "Ex-Basketball Player'^ 

From Po ems That Tgll Storlfs (Thoinai Y. Crowell Coinpany) 

Thayer, '^Ciaey at the Eat'' 
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Audiovisusls 



Filiii 



us 



Shell's Uonderful Uorld of Golf (rtegion IV, -'4165 ) 
Shell ' B I Jonclerf ui i /orld of Golf (Region IV, //5133) 

Recordings 

"Hall of Fame DaEeball' Greats - Eabe Tuth'' (Creative Visuals) 

Suggeabed Approaches and Procedures 

Have students aake a collage or photographic assay that depicts competition 
in sports iM fen ©.lotion that he feels is experisnctd at an athletic event. 

Divide the class into groups. Give each group a list of words which differ 
in meaning from sport to sport. Have the groups find as many jnsanings as 
possible. (SoiTie words that ndght be used are I'run, " nhook, n and 'ipass.'O 

l;ith class divided into firoupSj have students write an account of a sports 
. victoty or defeat, using the most colorful language they can devise. Then 
have them report the seme situation using formal language. 

To help students jji writing topic sentences, duplicate articles from sports 
pages, cutting off the headlines. Have students write headlines for the 
• ■ articles. 

Have students write a paragraph that describes competitive action of some 
sort. Give them the firet and last sentences. For example.' 'lAlclndor 
burst on the floor as the buzzer sounded for the final minutes of the 
chempionship game.... The ball rolled around the riin and fell (in or out)." 

Divide the class into gToups and have each group prepare a defense for one 
of the follov/ing attitudes conimonly found in the sporting v/orld^ 

"lannlng isn't everything- it's the only thing. "--Vince Lombardi 
"It's not whether you i/in or losej it's how you play the geme." 
"You v/in some; you lose some; and some get rained out," 
"A/winner never quits, and a quitter never v/ins." 

Reorganize class into several groups in which each of the above attitudes is 
represented. Each attitude should be presented and argued \athln the group. 
Perhaps a conclusion should be reached. 

Have students hold panel discussions or group discussions on some of the 
i'ollo^/ing topics- 

, Morality of sports (huntihg, business mergers, players as pawns) 
Psychological effects of being a star, a hero 
Distinction between sport and occupation 
Question of human endurance and the use of pain pills^ etc. 
Noeds of the spectator served by sports 

O ■ 
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Destructive bias in sports v;riting 

Defeat m the i'orm of illneis, injury^ or old age 

Olyiapian attitude tov/ard athletic competition 



Have etudents v/rite letters to a proressional athlete (perhaps a meniber of 
the Houston ABtros or Houston Oilers inviting; hijn to come and speak to the 
class. If he is able to visit the ciass^ have students prepare questions 
that they v/ould like to aek hini ahead of tij:ie. 



Teacher Resources 

Davis, mo. Great Sport s Hujiior, ilmi York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1969 , 

Graber, Ralph S, ''Baseball in Merlcan Fiction,^' En^: lish Journal - LVI 
(IJoveinber, 1967), 11Q7-U* " " 

ICieran, John and Arthur Daley. The Story of the Olympic Gaines , Hiiladelphia^ 
J, B. Lippincott Company, I965, 

^'Olyiapic Gaines/' In i^clopaedia Brltamilca , I962, XLVI^ pp. 781-- 783. 

■ Schoor^ Gi.ie, CQurage rakea t he Champion , Hew Jersey: D. Van Nostrand, 
1967. 
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l.ary Bagwell YhBSB 11 

Ben SessionE 



PLAYS FOR mi 

iiationale 

Plays^ like all literature, are designed to provide enjoymint and 
some understanding of ourselves and others. In recent years^ plays have 
been extremely popular for classroom reading. It is no wonder^ for all of 
ue love play-acting. Primitive man invented It^ and both children and 
adults today delight in it. The plays that vdll be studied in this course 
are easy to read, but mature enough for young adults^ worthwhile in idea, 
and still full of fun or excitiment. They have been selected on the bases 
of their intrinsic artistic merit, interest and suitability for teenagers^ 
demonstration of valuable moral concepts, and pure enjoyment. 
' ' It is hoped that this course v/ill stlinulate moral insight, develop 

understanding of other pgopli, improve reading and speech, foster some 
artistic appreciation and encourage wider outside reading. 

Synopsis, Students will read, study, dmd act out 
parts of one» and three-act plays. Somi of the 
selections that will be coniidered are Three 
Comed ies of Merlcan Life and a collection of plays 
by Schol astio AAgagine whicK Includes ho Time For 
Sergeants, ' 

Concept 

A selection of high-interest, lovMiff iculty one- and three-act plays 
provides an entertaining jnedium to reach and itlniulate non-mot iva ted studentic 

Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Recognizs some of the basic elementi of drarM, such as setting^ 
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plot, character portrayal, and climax. 

2,- Uae the selected literature, which is rich In effective character 
portrayGl, as a basis for related v/riting assigmients, 

3* Develop basic skills in reading aloud. 

4. Gain some poise and confidsnc© in speaking before an audience, 

5. Listen attentively- and effectiyely. 

Basic Study 

The liiaterial for this course includes several one- and three-act plays 
which have been selected on the basis of their high-interest value for the 
non-motivated student. The written work in this course is based on the 
selections read and consists of character sketches and compositions that 
involve comparisons* 

materials 
Texts 

Kq Time for Serjeants and Other Plays (Scholastic Book Services) 
Mr8and3 Three C omedies of American Life (Washington Square Press) 

From Adventure in Reading 

Hall and i-addlemass^ ^^The Valiant 
Foate, "The DancGrs'^ 

From Adventures In ApprQci atlon 

Waugh and Tallinan, "The Isn Who Liked Dickens 
Galileo^ "The Snow GooBe" 
Audiovisuals 

Recordings 

"The Snow Goose'' (Decca) 

Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

Assign the parts of the plays to the students and have them read tht plays 
in class, " ^ j- 
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liave students take an objective test over a play before it is discussed. 
Break the class into' groups and have students take the same test. Studenta 
mrk together on answers within th©ir, group. The individual test ^rade and 
the ^roup grade are averaged to deteniiine the grade for the teacher's 
gradebook. 

Dividu the class into t^roups and have them v/rite an original skit. Have 
each group present their skit to the entire class. 

Have students write a conii;osition that deals with the two endings to ''The 
i^Jan I/ho liked Dickens J' 

Have students v/rits a composition in v/hich they discusa the actions and 
reasoning of the Min character in ^^The Valiant J' Have thein consider what 
they iidght do in the same situation i 



Teacher Rfsources 

Lambert^ Robert C. ''Pitralls in Reading Draina,'^ Enrdish Journal . LlII 
(llovember, 1964), 592-96. " ' . 

Loban, Ualter, Dorothy Holetrom, and Luella B. Cook, Adventu res in 
Appre ciation. New York: Hareourt^ BracSj and "l/orld/ Inc.^ 1958. 

Ijodarn Short Plays , ed. Felix Sper, New York: Globe Book Company , 1952, 

Plays for ifodern Jquth, ed, Marcus Konick. New York: Globe Book Coinuanv 
1961/ " — * J. 

"Unit Fouri The Drama,'' Adventures in Appreoiation (Teacher's Guide). 
New York; Harcourt/' Brace and" World, 1^^ 1958, pp, 137-42, 
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iiUDh Gr©gers©]i 

HEROES OF THE .iiERICAW \jlBT 

iLRtionale 

j=.ost high sohool students havG read nmnerous stories and have 
seen countless niovies end television flLns dealing vdth heroes of 
the /jiierigan U'est, These young people are famliar vdth countiy and 
v/estern liiuslc, and they have played cowboys and Indians since early 
childhood. But seldom have the students given much thought to the 
idea that liiany of the plots used are based on true facts and inci- 
dents. On the oUier hand, neither have the students realized that a 
particular treatment of the subject in literature (based on fact) 
may be blov/n out of proportion. And many times a plot c^uite untrue 
and misleading develops. 

The western heroes have e^loited^ subdued^ end settled one- 
half billion acres of wilderness to fulfill their manifest destiny. 
And through the literature iri this course^ the students are 
acc;U£inted v/ith the characters^ both real and symbolic, who have 
carved for themselvos and others a nev; life from the i/llderness. 
And these iiien and women have helped build the /jnerlcan nation from 
the stuff of drMuis, , ■ 

1/hat has bean accomplished by the Mierican pioneers during 
, the settling of the West is aptly described by the authors of the 
te^rt^book^ Heroes of the /jnerlcan J /est , in its preface, ' They show 
that the nineteenth century 1/est saw the emergence of the uncomion 
common men and women as the ideal >jnericanB and heroes* These 
were people on the move, energetic dreamers who pushed beyond the 
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, ppalachians^ across the cvo&t Aineidcfin deoertj z.nd through the 
Ilockias to tho J-acifia in searcli or freGCioi.i^ v/efelth and rich land 
on uhich to build, rheir epic pilj^rijaage beuan v/lth the tmil 
blas^rs^ thf3 bucksltin explorcr-Lrai^per v;ho outrGn hostile Indians, 
fought hand to clav; battles vdth boars^ iiiGrriGd Indian ladies ef 
rashion^ debauched and bold stories. It concluded v/ith tlie boomers 
and sooners \/ho ran to stake claiins in the Oklahuraa ^and q£ 1089^ 
of lB93i ^rici closed the frontier. 

Syn opsis , Literature v/ritten about the v/estern 
heroes not onlj'^ reflects their joj^s^ challengeSj 
and acconiplisliments^ but also their disappoint- 
nients^ heartbreaks5 and failures, jlnd these 
heroes Lieet each situation with a sjDecial kind 
of courage. The theme of personal courage is in 
all literature used in the course. 

This course is especially designed for Uie 
students who enjoy \/estern literature^ both 
fiction and non=fiction. They read about such 
heroes as Dillj^ the ICid^ v.^^^att Earp, Chochise^ 
and Daniel Boone, Through various reading 
asiigniiients^ fictional and non-fictional treat- 
inentSj the students arc given an opportunity to 
read^ coinpare, and differentiate betv/een v/hat is 
real and v/hat is i.^th. 



Concept 

/n examnation of the heroes of the ;'jiierican Uest^ both fictional 
and real, leads one to emniine the elei:ients of the color and drama 
that aGcompanied one of the most important aspects of the grov/th and 
^ -development of Merica , 
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..ttairaiient Goals 



The studGnts should bo able to 



1. Present ^ comparison, orally or in v/ritinfi^ of an incident 
record ea in literature both rictionall;/ and non-^fictionGlly. 

2, IJrite a paper disoussin£; the courage possassed by a parti- 
cular i/estern hero, 

3* CompQ£^o liglit poetiy about the I/est or v/estein lieroes 
(lijiiericks^ cinc^uains^ haikus), 

4* Give en oral book report highlighting one particular sag- 
mnt of the I/est development, 

5, i/ork v/ith a group in preparing a compoiition on human 



/Jl content focuees on tales of the 1/est and includes varied 
literary typeo - poetry^ short sto^^ biographical easay^ and novel. 
The content is used as a basis for comparative essays (fiction vs. 
non-fiction)^ essays on human values and on courage^ and dramatization. 



Heroee of the Mericsii l/est^ ed. Pappas (Scribner's) 
PortiSj Tr ue Grit (Mew' /jnerican /merican Library) 
Grey^ The Lone Star Hanfler (Pocket Eooks) 
Schaefer, Shane (Dantam) 

From Tl\e_United States in Literature (adopted text) 

harte^ "The Luck of Roaring Carnp" 
From Mventu res in merican literature (supplementary text) 

Harte^ "The Outcasts of Poker Flat" 

1/asaaman and Ealeh, "Llisha and the Long ICnives^'' Plays for . 
the liodern Youth 




Easio Study 



I'iterials 



Texts 
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Audiovisual 



^J^^^^JiSPIifi. (Region IV) 
JouiTialp 01 Le^ /is and Clai^k (Region IV ) 
l/ostv/ard Lcvem&nt ^ Gold Rush (Region IV) 
Tlie Ueai .^est (ii%ion IV ) 

Custer - Iju^ jjiiQigcan Surce U eatward (Region IV) 
FlliiistripE x/ith Sound 

Tlie^ L^ck of Hoa rin^ Caiupg (EducationEl Record 5ales) 
The^ CAibcasts of Poker Flat (EduGational Record Sales) 



Suggested Approaches and Pi*ocedures 

The students act out the courtroom scene in Ttvlb Grit which intro- 
duces thfi hero. 

Oral book reportB are given* 

Place Btudents in groups to v/rite a composition discuasing the 
cause and offset of coursge displayed by their favorite charactir 
of the courae. 

Test tlie students individually and then as a niernber of a group, 
giving the identical test* This would be over objective material — 
reading and listening assignjiients. Then the two tests are averaged 
together to arrive at the students* grades to be recorded. 

Have groups discuss and teach the clasa various sectione of the 
anthology Heroes of the /jiierican !^est. Test students over liLaterial 
covered. Then the class Average of the test is given to the ones 
who presented the jiSterial, 

Have students write original poems: haiku^ cinquain^ and limeriok. 

Have students illustrate western poems and ballads mth pictures 
fi^om magazines or take slide pictures and present them on the over- 
head projector. 

Have students prepare bulletin boards or a collage. 
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Tiachsrs Resources 

Brovm, Dee. Bury I'^:cv Heart at hounded lOiee . Wew Yorki Holt^ 
Rinehart^ and Winston ^ 1970, 

Dobie^ J, Frank, The Longhorns , Bramhall^ 3 941. 

DragOj Harry Sinclair. Outlaws on Horseback . New York: Dodd, 
kead and Compiny, 1964 t 
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I^gney^ Joseph* For Fesr Ue Shall Perish o Nev/ York: 
E. P, Dutton and Company^ 196I . 

Uebb^ Ualter Prescott, The Groat Plains , EostDn- Ginn^ 1959* 
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Jean Garrard 
Ruth Grsgersen 



r-hase II 



Rationale 

There aeejiis to be inheront in iaost students a desire to be pleasantly 
frightened and chalienged intellectually. They are thrill seekers at 
amusQiiient parks v/hicii contain the liiost dangerous-appaaring rides. They watch 
"riight Gallery, '< which is a television shov; deaigned- to frighten the most 
courageous . They inatch wits with Sean Connery as Agent 00? whoin they have 
made lainous at the ijioviQ box office. And they bring their enthusiasm and 
iAaglnation to literature v/hioh helps to perpetuate such masters of Intrigue 
as Edgar Allan Poo and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

PoGj one of the first American detootive story i/rlters^ has follovfed 
a definite form in developing the plots of his stories. He has not wltten 
Just a liiystery story. Thrall, Hibbard, and Holjnan make a distinction between 
the detective and n^'stery story in their book AJIandhpo_k to Literature. They 
state that the plot of a true detective story mil develop folloiflng a log- 
ical pattsrn, clue by clus, end that tlie reader vail be able to solve the 
crline in the saiuo manner and appro;djnately in the same time as the detective 
involved, l.any times in a laysteiy novel, the crliaes are solved illogi'^ally. 

In both tlia detective and mystery fiction, the students match wits \d.th 
people i/ho have cohmiitted all types of crimes. The Btudents understand a 
criiae has been committed or is about to be comjidtted, that certain clues lead 
to the apprehension of the protagonist(s) and that the crlminal(s) is to be 
caught and punished in some luanner for the wrongdoing i CPiIl^E DOES NOT PAY. 

If the artist is skilled, the students are kept in a state of BuspenBa, 
intrigue, and horror (v;hich they thoroughly enjoy). Too, they feel a sense 
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of accomplisluuent if thoy have loUowcci the clues correctly and have solved 
the crijae. Tliey £:lso like to see the ''bad guys-' pmiished, This type of 
liction is true GScapQ fiction for wmiy students and adults as well. And 
because of their universal intarest and appeal, j:ycteiy and adventure stories 
can lielp the students to understand personal motives, improve their reading 
skills^ and increase thoii' reading enjoyment. 



Synopsis, From the ver^^ 4^rliest recorded tales 
of nianicind to last night's '^1/orId Preinier nbvie^' 
on CES^ stories involving niystei'y and adventure 
liave caught and held the hwnan iruagin^^tion. Prom 
the i/ealtli of material available^ stories ar 
chosen from nineteenth and twentieth centur 
literature vihtch either provoke the human spirit 
of adventure or tantalise natural hunian curiosity 
concerning secrets and the supernaturel. liters 
ouch as F^oo^ Stevenson^ HitcHoock^ Bierce and 
others mil be studied. Eji^hasis will be on 
structure and literarn^ daYlces v/hlch autliors use 
to create good ntystery and adventure. 



Concept 

Because of their universal appeal^ stories of mystery and adventura 
increase the student's desire and ability to read and analyze good llteratura 

Attainrnent Goals 

The student should be able to 

1* Urite a character sketch discussing those personal attributes 

displayed by one of the main characters which helped hiin overcome 
or fall victim to his hardships. 

2* iJrite a veiy short horror story and tell it to the class. 

3i Recogniae and e^qDlain conflict in a given selection. 

4. - Demonstrate his ability to use logic in folloidng the author ^s 

clues * 

5. Locate e^mples of man's indifference to others or to his environ- 
ment . 
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6. Renoiinise major characters uho did or did not conform to the mores 
of their ovm tijue, 

7* ^JetQM.ne the sotting, of a literary work and its effect on the plot 
and characters. 

3. 1/ith lijiiitatioRs give examples of the author's skill in building 
suspcncG^ ection^ cliina::^ and conflict. 

9. Describe point of view and theme in the various Belections. 

10. Uecognis© the motives of various^ characters. 

11- Point out historical facts found in the novel ICidnappgd. 

12. Discuaa basic techniL^ues involved in v/riting ri^steries: forashadow-* 
ing^ inference, surprise endings^ tone, and character development, 

Easic Study 

Designed around four spine-tingling novels of adventure end suspense, 
one thrilling play and several intriguing short stories dealing with the 
macabre, the selections are chosen for their Inte^rrelationahip of plot, 
setting, characters^ therae and shock appeal. 

The student is taught to express his understanding of the baeic cDncepte 
of mystery in compositions, collages, photographic essays, original stories, 
and oral repox-s. 



I^iterials 
Texts 

Preedinan and Freedinan, 1-^s. (Berkley Publishing Company) 

Stevenson, ladnapped (Mew j^aerican Libraiy, Inc j 
Stevenson, DrWelq^arid Hyde (Eantani Pathfinder Edition) 
Shelley, Frankenste^^ (Signet) 

Chodorov, "The ICinrLady^* (Washington Square Press) 

Ifcre^StQ^les for Late at Might , ed. Hitchcock (Dell Publishing ConiFai^, 
Inc.; 

i'.udiovisuals 

PilJnstrip v;ith Sound 

;xliat Otrange I^,^ Poe (laise) 
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Fall or the iiousG of Ush@r (Brunsidck Froauction) 
Plt_and tho Pe ncluluin '(Drunswick Production) 
'AdvmnAxr'Q of t ha Sp^ckl ad Band (Educational Record Sales) 
Dr, Jekyll and i;r, Hydo (Uitenin/.- Library) 

Rocordings 

'•The Pit and the Penduluin'^ (Caedji\on) 

''The Gask of Aiuontillado-' (Caedmon) 

"The Facts in the Caae of M, Valdeniar'' (Caedmon) 

^'The ..asque of the Red Death'' (Caedjnon) 

"Tho Black Cat'' (Caediuon) 

^'A Terribly Strange Bed'' (3poken Arts, Inc) 
'♦The i^nkey»s Fay" (Spoken Arts, Inc.) 
"FrankGnstein" (Spoken Arts, IncJ 

'^The Strange Case of Dr, Jekyll and ijr. Hyde'' (Spoken Arts, Inc) 

''Dracula'' (Spoken Arts, Inc.) 

"The r^^nkey's Faw" (CiuS Records, Inc j 

"Famous Ghost and Horror Stories" (Educational Record Sales) 

''Sherlock HolirteS'-^ (Educational Record Sales) 

"The Telltale Heart" (Caedinon) 

"The Fall of the House of Usher" (Caedinon) 

"Soriy^ l/rong Nuriiber" (Voices I) 

Pictures 

"The Cask of Montillado" (Yorke Studio) 
"The Purloined Letter" (Yorke Studio) 
"The teak of the Red Death" (Yorke Studio) 
"The Fit and the Pendulum" (Yorke Studio) 



ggested Approaches and Procedures 

Vocabulary exercises are ^ o signed before any reading assignment. 

The students as individuals or i/orklng v/ith a small group v;rlte an original 
horror story* 

Play for the class some of Poe<s horror stories. (Darken the roou for 
dramatic effect, ) 

^ Assign the v/riting of original horror poems, (These might be illustrated by 
magazine pictures in the fom of a poster or a booklet^ the student natt 
illustrate his poem vdth an overhead slide presentation.) 

Have one student or a group present one of the stories, Give the class a 
short objective test over the story covered. Each student taking the test 
receives the grade he raakes, but the ones presenting the material receive 
a grade v/hich is the class average. 

Give the students an objective test over a listening" or reading assignment. 
Take up the papers , Have students break up into groups and give thejii the 
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same test. Students \/ork togother on the answers v/itiiin their group* Then 
the group graci© is averagad with the individual's first grade in order to 
get ti.e ^rade uhich is recorded in the teacher grade book. 

Asiign lii.dted research on the various aspectL of Scottish culture during 
the period of histor^-^ covered in Kidnapped. 

Have students bring to class their favorite horror poem to present to their 
peers , 

Have open discussion praising or condemning the actions of' the various 
protagonists in the novels end short stories. To stimulate interest, have 
a iiiock jUry trial of Ebenezer Dalfour of Shaws in Kidnapped, 

Assign a bulletin board or slide projector presentation from a short story 
or a novel* 

Have the student v/rite character sketches and comparisons. He may compare 
one character i/ith another or the before and after of one personality, such 
as Dr. Jelcyll and lir, Hyde, 

Dj.sGuss the techniques involved in writing a good detective story* 
Teacher Resources 

Eoynton^ Robert and i^feynard mck. "Terror? *The Cask of Amontilladoj • 
Introduction to the Shortest New York: Hayden Book Company^ 1965, 
pp . 68=76 , (Good discussion "questions ) 

''Itoments of Decision (KidnaEEM)^ Insights^ Themes in Literature (Teacher's 
nesource Guide), ed/ 0, Robert Carlsen, New York: 1/ebster Division^ 
ucGrai/»Hlll Book Company, 1967, pp. 222^37. 

"Once upon a iadnight^" Insights: 'niejue s in Literature (Teacher's Resource 
Guide), ed, G, Robert Carlsen. Hew York^ Uebster Divieion, iicGra^ 
Hill Book Coinpany, 1967, pp. 177-93 • 

"Short Stoiry, The: ^The Cask of Amontillado,^" Literature II (Teacher » a 

Guide). The Oregon Curriculum* Nev; York^ Holt^ Hinehart and 1/inston^ 
I96S, pp. 124-26, 
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John Ella Carroll Phase II 

Dorothy Verducci 

\Xm yHAT YCU HAl^ 

Rationale 

Although adolGscents do hava nmch interest in v/hit soine individuals 
liave been able to cacomplish in spite or physical disability and i:iental 
obstacles, their liiEjor concern is idth themselves and hovf they compare 
with others. Each is lookiiig over the "package" ch is himself ^ handed 
to hiiii over life's bargain couiiter and trying to assess its value. Soine-^ 
tirnes it is extreuely hard for hij;i to accept what he has been given^^ to 
accept hinself and the fact that he might be less endowed than some members 
of his peer group. 

Carl Sandburg speaks only of the face in his poem "Phlszog'', but the 
basic idea is exprsised in the liner 's^Here^s yours, now go see ^/hat you 
can do i/ith it J' 

George Washington Carver emphasizes in his autobiography that ''eraa- 
tlvity and ingenuity are necessaiy in any situation.'^ 

Edward Rov/land Sill suggests in his poem ''Opportunity that success can 
be achieved by any nian who has the courage to make the best of a siemlngly 
Miposslble situation, 

Opportmiity 
This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dreami — 
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"in spite of" a handicap, 

Concapt 

Good literature rGpeatedly presentB people from varied backgrounds as 
worthwhile citizens and stresses how each one had to make a realistic assess^ 
^ rnent of his ovm capabilities , 

Attaiiiinent Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Helate themes of stories studied to his omi life. 

2. Gain soi,ie laeasure of self-confidence from identifying with others 
in a problein^solving situation. 

3. Evaluate self in comparison to persons studied in a. written 
assignjnent* 

4. Identify the genres of literaturo studied: biography, draijis. 

poetry 5 novel, ' ' ^ 

5. Set realietic goals based on his ability. 

6. Improve written expression* 

?. Develop and extend his vocabula^^* 

V Easic Study 

The literar^r sflections studied in ''With What You Haver' present people 
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who follovmd Kipling's advice and filled each minute with ^'i^ty seconds < 
v/orth off distance .mn.'' Throughout histoiyj the men and women who are 
remembered are those who^ despite any handicaps aGcomplish much with their 
gift of life. 

The Vvrritten vrark in this unit is based on selections read and consiits 
of paragraphia v^ritten dialogue for short skits and one pagi themes. 

Materials 
Texts 

From Insig hts* Themes in Literature (huGraw-Hill) 

Sandburg^ ^'Fhigzog'' 
Sill, Opportunity 
Kipling/ ''If " 
•mth What You Have'' 

Zindel, Tho Effect of G-anroa Rays on i'fen-^ln-the-^Moon l#ri^olds (Bantam) 
Barrett, Lilies of the Fie ld (Doubleday) 
Epitsinj G eorpe Washington Carver (Dell) 

Audiovisual 

Recordings 

'^^nahl and the Night Visitors" (Columbia) 



Suggested Approaehas and Procedures 

Get to toiow your students^ how. they feel about themselves and what they 
hope to get from boing in this class* Pass out sheet with get-acquaints 
statemonts^ 1, % favorite color is and 2, If I could 

be reincarnated as an animl^ I v/ould be _~ 

Students are placgd in groups of two or three. Write threa list! of objeoti 
on the board, Usq su^h items as pennyj piece of strings app]©^ ohaUc^ etc* 
Allow each group to choose one list. E^^lain that this is "what they have" 
to start with* Lo^ them write a short stoiy no longer than one ^ge^ in 
which they use all the objects in that list* Share the stories by having 
students^ v;ho are willing^ to read their stories aloud. 

Students are to wite a paper comparing or oontraiting the lives of two or 
three characters stndi^3d. 

Have students find exAmples of people succeeding with what they have in the 
newspaper or magazine and present oral reports on their findings. 
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students ihould, partiQipat© in v/riting a ikit dsplotlng elass mefflbers 
suGceiding vdth what they have. 



Teacher ResourQeB 

Carlson^ Robert. Insight i Themes in Lltaraturi (Teacher's Resourei 
Giilda). Dallaei ¥cGrav/-Hill Book Company/ 196?. 

Dunning^ Stephana, Edivard LUedtrs^ Hugh Smith, ReflgotlQni on a Gift of ^ 
WatermelQn Pickle . New York; Scottj Foresman and Company /"196&^/" 

Goldberg, Rube. ''Don«t Brush Off All the Old Rulas^ The Ssventsin Book of 
Very Important Persons . New lorki MaGMllan Companyj 1966, ^ 

Scottj Judith Ungar, The Art of Teenage Living , Philadelphia * tacrae . 
Smith Company 5 1969* 
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Ban Sessions 
Carol Grubaugh 



SATIRE II 

Rationale 

The 1970 »s have begun with an era of satire* Rusiell Bakery for 
axamplij ehockid us into an awareneBS of the trend vdth his Batlrical 
prophesiee concerning the 1968 Presidential election. The comedians on 
televiiion amuBe or infuriate us nightly with satiric iuonologues and 
skits. The comercials on televiiion and on billboards are depsnding 
more and more on satire* 

Be^.auB© of its relevance to our timea^ it aeams aliuoat iinpsrative to 
teach studenti early how to read and react to all kinds of satire. They 
should recognize it^ see its purpose in each Qas©^ enjoy it when it is 
/ good and when it has a legitiniate purpose, and reject it when it ie bad^ 

in poor tasta^ or has a detrimental purpoeei 

The scope of this course should be adapted to student interest and 
ability. The imphaeis mil be on li^it satire which v/ill include current 
and local isaueB, 

SynQ^slSt This course vdll include lighter satire from 
current niagaalneSj such as M/JD ^ newspaper artiolii^ cgmc 
strips^ and television programs. Items of local and 
currc^nt interest v/ill be discussed* The novel A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur ^s Oourt by lark Twain idll ba dlSQussedt 

Concept , . 

Satire is used in its many foms in an attempt to make society more 
mmre of its problema and at the same tMie entertain; therefore^ it is a 
means of bringing about needed changes. 

Attainment Goals 

rn^r>" The student should be able to ' 
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1. Eecqgiiiie differences in Horatian and Juvtnalian satire. 

2. I/rit© an origlnsl satirical essay, 

3* riealise the iraportanGS of satire in bringing about change*' 

4r Recognize authors v/ho consistently employ satire in their 
uorks . 

5i Detsrinine the author *s target or purpoea of the iatirei 

6* Demonstrate his ability to perceive the coniponents and 
relatlonehip of everyday happening to satirical writing 
in newspapers and iviagasine. 

Easic Study 

This study of satir© will include television programs^ coiidc 
strips^ newipaperi, and magazines along v;ith hark Hvain^s novel 
A Conntctlcut Yaiikee in Kin^ /irthur^s Oourt and IJibberlty^s 
The Ifeuee on Uall Street . 

Composition vd.ll include an original satirical eeaayj a satiric 
monologue^ and other shorter paperi dealing v/lth literary technlQUe 
of satire* 

ilaterials 
Texte 

Twain^ A C onnecticut Yankee in King Arthur ^s Court (Waihington 

Squar© Press) 
l/ibberley^ The liouse on Uall Street (Bantam) 

Audloviaual 

Sound Slide Unit 

/grb l/ith a kessage; Satire and Social Comient (The Csnter 
for HunianltliB^ Inc.) — — ^ 

Recordings 

'^Ogden Naeh neads Ogden Naah>' (Caedmon) 



5ugges-;ed Approacliet md Procedures 

Using the ironic raask^ students write to defend Ci subject yhlch they disagree 
i/ith or dislike, such as school rigulations^ parental control^ dating^ dreas, 
intei^school rivalry ^ school iubjects. 

Define end discuss satire* 

In groups of tliree to five have students select a topic and v/rits a satirical 
jiionologue . * 

Discusi crlticliin, exaggeration^ and huinor as they appear in critical v/orks, 

DloGus i irony, sarcasm^ understatement^ burleeque^ faree^ parody^ allusion^ 
hoax. 

Have students write a parody* 

Watch '^All in the Fajnily'^ or other satiricsl programs on television. 



Teacher Resources 

Euchv/ald, Art. E^sta bllshnent Is Alive and Well in WaBhington , Um 

York: G; P. Putnam u' Sons/ 3:969, 

Feinberg, Leonard. Intrpdj^ctiQn to Satire, Ainesi lows State University 
Press ^ 1962. 

Highet, Oilbart. The Anatemy of S atire ^ Prfjiaaton; I^inceton University 

Prase, I962. 

Leacock, Stephen. Tne Leaoook Ro undabout . New York: Dodd^ Mead and 
Company^ 1949. 
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Den Sessions 
Joim Ella Carroll 



Phase II 



YOUTH IN CONFLICT 

Rational© 

ConfliGts within themeelve^, with their peers ^ the outside world and 
v;ith their ov/n families are an omnipresint concern of youth today. Adults 
of ten overlook or try to i/dnimize the gravity of these conflicts and teen- 
agers are forced to cope v/ith their problems ''their way." As a result of 
their lack of £uidance, limiaturity and the inlsundiritanding on the part of 
adults J young people sometijiies resort to forms of behavior that are unaccept- 
able, iteny students are not aware that good literature is invaluable in 
helping teenagers to span the area between their cloudlnesi and the clearer 
area of maturity. 

Synopsis, Youth in Conflict is a course designed to 
^iew profoundly the complex process of growing up. 
The literary selections choaen are designed to help 
students define Individual and eocial roles. The 
literature studied also encourages discussion ques*- 
tions such as^. Do you dare to be an individual? 
Do you know where you ^ re going in life and v/hy? 

Concept 

Thorough reading and careful examination of specific literary silectlons 
can help teanagere to accept conflicts ae a natural part of growing up. 

Attainment Goale 

The student should be able to 

1. Trace the possible causes of conflicts in his own life, 

2. Identify v/lth characters in literature v/ho have been successful 
in coping v/ith problems sinilar to hie own, 

3. Discuss hii own probl&iis as well as those of literaiy charsGtars, 
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4. Participate in synipoeium or panel discuaBlon dealing with conflicte 
in teenigsrs^ lives* 

5. Recognise and explain n.ain themes in literary selections. 
Easic Study 

This course preients young Ameriaans in conflict with the world about 



them. The literary selectiohs allow the student to consider aonsequeneea of 
decisions iiiade In the Uvea of literary charactere and to relata the proeess 
of making intelligent Ghoices to iils ami life. Composition assignmenti 
include using the dictionary in the sUudy of prefixei and suf fixes, v/riting 
look reviews and writing a series of editorials with pictures or cartoons 
pro tea ting a social condition. 



Miter la Is 
Texts 

From Mtar atu re IV (adopted text) 

Stafford, '^Bad Charaetera'' 

Rotthke^ Papa»s Ifeltz" 

Sasoon^ "Ease Detiils'' 

Hughes j "The Negro Speaks of Rivers'' 

Evans, "The Alam Clock" 

McKuen^ "Camera" 

Hinsonj "Motorcyclists" 

Frost, "The Road Not Taken" 

Hinton, That Was The n^., This Is Now (Dell) 
Haggard^ Nobo dy Wav ed Go odbye "(Eantam) 
Head^ 1 Krs. Lo Jo Jonei (Signet) 
Bonhamj Viva Chi can o (Dell J" 
'Perks, The learning Tree (Pawcett World) 

Audiovisual 

Filmstrip v/ith Sound 

Val ues for Teen agei^sj^ j he C hoice Is Yours (Guidance Associatea) 

Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

Pireet students in presenting a syiiiposiujn or panel discussion, with each 
iiieiiiber presenting a part. One or two ndght do extra behind -^the-acenei work 




end let the others mike the prssentatlons. 

Have students write a series of editorials vdth pictures and cartoons, pro- ' 

testing; the condition that gave rise to a particular problem presented in the 
book* 

Students should make a series of speeches, each protesting the conditions 
tliat cauged the problems. Write papers of comparison end contrast based 
on poems resd and discussed, 



Teacher Resources 



Blaine, Graham E, Youth and t he Hagardsof Influence. Mew York- Harper 
and Rov;, 1956. 

Eoone Pat. ' Tv^i^it Twelve and Tv/enty. Chicago- Prentice-Hall, 1958. 

Crawfqra, John. Teens . . .How t o lieet Your Pr oblems. Chlcaco: Prentice-Hall 
1960. " " ~ ' 



Dormsn, .achael. U nder 21; A Young; People's Guide t o Legal Rights . Chicago: 
Pi-'ontiee-hall, 1950. - - _ _ _ - 

Ferrari J Erh.a Paul. A T^siEffii'Jj-„Guid« to Fersonal Suoobbs. New York* 
Abingdon Press, l§ff'~' " " ■ ■ - . . 

Fletcher^ Grace Wies. Miat's Mght wl tli Young People. Mew York: I'Jhlteside 
1966. 



■.ssell^ Arnold. 'Hie Yeers From fan to Si xbean . New York: Harper and Row 



Landii, Judson Taylor. Duilding Your Life . Chicago' Prentice-Hall, 1954. 

HoynoldE Debbie. If I Knew Then. Mew York: Randoiu House. 1962, 

Two_apc lcs ApE.rt: Juan GonaaleB an d Peter Quim. ed. Charlotte Leon I#yerson. 
llew York' Kolt_ Rinehart and IJinston, Inc., 1965-. 

Wittanberg, Rudolph M. The Trou bled G e neration . New York? Asfiociatlon Press 
1967. ' ■ - - - 
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iLia i^uston 
Frank LaBat©r 
Natali© Huckabee 



Phase III 



COTCEPTS IM L/J^IGUAGE mD COi'JOSITiaJ III 



Rationale 

In a v/orld rich v;ith literature and oratory^ it becomes increasingly 
necesiajy for a student to be able to compete for a voice in v/orld opinion, 
and affairs and in individual relationBhips . It is important not only for 
a student to .respect and sometimes question the opinions of others^ but it 
is also important that a student be able to ej^rees his attitudes and 
opinione in such a manner that he vv^ill be totally understood* 

To be totally undtratood the student must learn to aicertain the 
difference betv;een the acceptable and unacceptable foms of writing on 
varioui social levels, i;hat may be accepted by one group of people may not 
be accepted by another^ so he must learn to appreciate thi color and variety 
in Merican dialects. 

Of the niany modes of comunlcation^ the most difficult fom of v/ritten 
exprasaion is the fomal essay. Since this type of vfriting is the inoat uie- 
ful and practical^ it will be stressed in Concepts III, 

Synopsli, Using as a basic text Engli_8h 11 
(Ginn ^ Co. ) students have an opportunity to - 
concentrate on rather advanced skills and 
techniques in composition and the use of 
language* Stress is placed on planning and 
organising the 300^500 word essay v/hioh presents 
end carefully supports a thesis. Levels^ dla-- 
lectSj and othtr varieties of English are 
studledj along with careful attention to dic- 
tion and stj^le. It should be noted that this 
couree le designed for students who have achieved 
i meaeur© of profiGiency in v/rlting^ clear cor- 
rect sentences and paragraphs but v/ho are not 
ready for the more advanced Btudies in Conoepts IV* 
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Concept 



mMmm essentials for coherent writing and standard oral aoiamun- 
ication include a student's yorklng Icnowlidge o£ niiohaniGS^ voGabuliry, 
usag©^ and logiQal progression, 

Attalnniint Goals 

Th© student should be able to 

1. Sm preeent day English as a living^ changing language that had its 
beginning in the Germanic tribes of the North. 

2, Trace the language through the changes of the PMdle Ages to the 
present day with iti iiiany dialects, 

3* Recognise the charcteristics of the regional dialects in the United 
States* 

4* Eliminate from his apaech and writing all substandard foms^ except 
on those rare .occasions when he Imovdngly uses theni, 

5. Adjuet both his Bpeech and vfriting to the proper level of fomality, 

6. Urlte correct and varied sentencee vrLth clear ©nphasia, 

7i 1/rite a briefs v;ell"Constructed formal essay that develops a singlt 
idea inductively or supports a single idea in a deductive sequence* 

8c, iJrlte froiii a carefully chosen^ consistent point of viev; to a 
specific audience. 

9. Understand the expository paper as a means of e^q^raising one^e 

opinion about &ny^ topic of interest^ as a literary v/ork or contro- 
versial topic* 

Basic Study 

History of the English language 

Use of the thesaurus and pracise diction 

Levels of usage 

Standard; forraal and informal 

Substandard and non-standard 

Jargon and elang 
Eigional dialeqts in the United States 
Correct and varied sentenQis vdth clear emphasis 

The fomal essay^ chiefly e^^ositoiy and arguinentative (3Q0-v/ord mlniriium) 
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Use of th& thesis statement as a guide in v/riting 
Deductive .tnd inductive cievelopment 
Point of vLev and audience 
Order ',dthin tie body 

Transitional viordB. phrases, and sentences 



iiiterials 

Easic Te^ 

liiifilish 11: CD]iigositj^i_iiri^ (adopted text) 

SuppleLientarj^ Te:±s 

Glr ttl.crn. 'Han A. and Harold Fleiiilng. GomTOsitlon- i^dals and 
Sxerclsss ll , ■ 
Guth^ Hans American En^ligh Today 11 , 
ICitghaber^ te.abeX,' et^jl" Lanfluije/aietori V. 
: i^litrom^ Jmn and Annabel Ashley/ plaints USA . 
Schneider, John L* Reasoning and Argument, 
_St udlei in Anaric an Dial ect ^ Grade 11 /" (iilmeographed) 

Audiovisual 

Pilnistrips vdth Soimd 

Fresh, Perspectives in Composition- Developing CQncrete Details 
and Rev i alnft thi^ Composition (Eye Gate) ^ ' ' 

Speaking of Language (Guidance Associates) 

Recordings 

»»Cu^ture^ Claes^ and Language Variity'* (Hicording of three dialect 
speakeri* MCTl) 

"Our Changing Language (iic^Graif Hill) 

''A Sad Short Story about the Indecieive Rat'' (TEA) 

''/aiiericans Spealdng'' (riCTE) 



Suggested Approachei and Procedures 

Provide an overviev; of the hlitoiy of the English languaii^ relating the 
developiMnt of the language to major moveinenti in the hiito^y of English- 
speaking peoples. Though the study muet be brief ^ It should be sound and 
accurate. 

Direct a study of usage labels in eeveral respected dlotionaries. Discuss 
the traditional viev/ of '^correctnisi, and then niovi into study of levels 
and varieties of ueage as they havo been deseribid by linguistic acience. 
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Using Stuclies lii /gniriMn Dlaleots arid Dialects USA as basic sourcis^ lead 
the students through an exciting diecovei^ of the variity in American dia- 
leota and tov/ard an abiding^ respeetful interest in that variety. 

Teach students hov; to narrov/ an idea to a topic and to fomulate a thesis 
stfetejiient. 

Have students organize their ideas berore beginning to write in order for 
theiii to see ideas in relationship to the thesis statement. 

Shov; atudenta hov; to jaake both topic and short sentence outlines . 

Have students ivrite at least one paper that is an analysis of ja llteraiy work* 

Have students I'jrite at least one paper talcing a stand on a controversial 
subject* In relation to this assigmient^ stress logical reasoning and valid 
support for argmient^ and call attention to the need for eliminating falla- 
cies in thinking. 

In each writing assigninent^ stress the' linportance of assmi^g.^a^definite 
point of viev: and keeping it consiitent throughout the paparp 

In at least some asslgranents^ designate a real or hypothetical audience. 

Assign an audiovisual theme in v/hich movie films or slides and aynohronized 
tape recording v/ith appropriate background jnusic can be ueed. 

Teach students hov/ to use the thesaurus* ;;sk students to buy an abridgid 
paperbaclc "v/hich they can keep handy any tijiie they v/rite^ in claii or out. 
Devise a fei; exercises to help them develop skill In using it. 

Have students read and analyse essays from classical literature and from 
current publications. Teach them to aicertain the author *8 point of view, 
his audience^ hie degree of fomality, and his tone and to see how all of 
these eleraents contribute to his purpoae, 

Providi models of eisays developed deductively and othare developad indue*- 
tively, .;Sk studente to search for other emmplm^ looking eapecially at 
editorials in good niagagines. 

Present overhead transparencies made from the diagrams representing deductive 
and inductive development. (See Illustrative ifeterials,) 
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Teacher Resourcea 



Houghton^ Donald E* ^'Huinor as a Fi^tor in Language Change^ " Englii h -. 
Journal, LVI (November, 1967)j 1182^04, 

Jesperson^ Otto* Grovrtli and Structure of the English__Iangiia.fie . 
Hev/ lork: Lfecidllan Company^ I968. 

Hiit, John. A Structural Ji_lstog7_ of English > New York: St, Hartin^s 
Press, 1966/' ' ' ' 

Dialects 

Allen, Harold B. Readings In Applied English L dngulstici, Nevr York: 
Applet on-Centuiy-Crofts^ 1964^ 

Cassidjr, Friderlck G. '^Collecting the Lexicon of America Ragional 
English, " The Promise of Engli sh^ NO TE Dlitlngulshed Laoturea . 
Champaign, lllinoii: National CQunoll of Taachere of Siglish^ 
1970, pp, 99-114. 

Fltzhugh, Kirby. ^'Old Englieh Survival in Mountain Spsach^ " English 
Journal , LVII (November, 1969 )> 1224-27. 

Griffin^ Dorothy M, »»Dlal6Cta and Demaoracy^ English Journal , LIX 
(April, 1970), 551-58. " 

Shuy, Roger 1/, Di egoverl ng AiTieri can .Dialectic Champaign^ Illinois ^ 
National Council of" Teachers of Engliih, 1967; 

Usage 

Allin, Harold B. " Porro Unmi Eit Me c_ esga_rium , The Hues of Englis h ; 
NC TE Distinp ulehad Leeturei/ Champaign, Illinois: Mational " 
Couricil of TaaGhars' of Engrish, 1969^ pp. 91-109* 

Allen, "Harold B. Riadlngs In Applied Linguistics, New York: Applet on- 
Cantury-Crofts; "1964. 

Eisayion Language a n d Usage , ed* Leonard P, Dean and Kenneth G, VJilson, 
Pair Lav/n^ New Jersey: Orford University Press, I963. 

Muller, Herbert J. "Good English,'' The Usei of English. Dallas: Holt, 
Rlnehart and Winston, Inc,^ 1967; pp. 55-74. 

Perrin, Porter G. VJrlter|s Guide and Index to EnAlish, Chicago! Scotl^ 
Foresman and Company^ 1959* (Discusses levels of uiageO 

?oojB:.^ Ro^^ert C. Tescliinfl Enfliih Ustij* New York: Applet on-C©ntury- 
Oroftp, X%6, ' " 

'^Te£Qhlnj:; l^ngllsli Usaga Today and Tamorrovr^ » 
■'gyi^I Jourml, L7I (Mey, 19(-7), 742-46. 
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Composition 

Baker, Sheridan, PractlQ£l Stylist . Nev/ York: Thomas Y, Crowell 

Company, 1962. 

EleUj harold, ^'1/ritten Composltien and Oral Discem-s©, Engllgh Journal , 
LVII (iiarcii, 196S), 369--71. 

Christensen, Francis^ at al. The Santenee and the Paragraph , Reprints 
from Collei^e CompQsition and Coinmujii Qatibn and College English , 
Champeignj Illinois- National Council of Teachers of Englishj 196d 

Chriatensen^ Prancis. ^'Problem of Difining a Jfeture Styli^'' En^liBh - 
Jourajl, LVII (April, 1968), 572-79. 

Conimission on English, 12,^00 Stu dents and Thei r English Taachers . 

Princeton^ =Nev/ Jersey* College Entrance Exaiiiinatlon Board ^ 1968^ 
pp. 321-89. 

DUngelo, Frank J. ''The Nev/ Rhetoric,'' The Grovdng Edges of English , 
ed. Charles Suhor, et al ; Champaign^ Illinois : National Council 
of Taachers of EngUsh, 1966, pp, 92-102, 

Di Diasio^ Guy. ''Erainstonning: Facilitating Writing and Developing 
Creative Potmtial^ *' Humani zing English: Do Mot Fold, Spindle, or 
Mutilata, ed. Edvmrd R/ Fafian, et alT "Champaign, Illlnoiai 
National Council of Teachers of English^ 1970^^ pp. 32-35. 

Draper, /.rthur G, "Teach the Process of Writing^ '' English Journal , 
mil (February, I969), 245-48. 

Eiidg^ Janet, The^ Composing Process of Tv/elfth Gra ders. Champaign^ 
Illinoiir ^^ional Coiincil of Teachers' of English^ 1971- 

Finder, Iviorris. "Reading and Writing Ei^ositlon and Argument: The 
Skills and Their Relationships," English Journa l, UC (imy, 1971), 
615-20, 

Oibson, Walker, "Composition as the Center of th© Intellectual Life^" 
^ The Hues of English: MCTO Distinguished Lectures , Champaign^ 
Illinois : National Councli of" Tea chirs of English 1969, pp* 
73-90. 

Oodshalk, Fred I., et al. T he Measurement of Writing Ability , . 

PrlnGeton, New Jersey: College EntranQe EMinination Eoardj 1966. 

haiiilllan^ Leo. "The Visible Voices An ApprQach to Writing, "^ Englleh 
Journal , LIX (FeLruary, 1970), 227-30* 

Jacobs, Roderick A, " Transformations ^ Style, and the Writing EKperi- 
ence," English Journal , LX (April, 1971), 481-84* 

Johnston, Lois J. ''Proofreading = A Student Reiponsibility, " English 
Journa l. L?I (December, 1967), 1223-24. 
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Jady. Stepiien. ^'The Search for Structures in the Tiaching of Composi- 
tion, " Enftlish Journal. LIX (February, 1970), 213-18, 26, 

LfiEferuB, Arnoldand i^arie Plotkfi, "Teaching Interpretive Expository 
I'ritinfi, " English Journal. L¥II (January, 1968), 59-64. 

KcCriiUiion, Jenies K. ^'Writing as a Way of Itooi-dng, " The K'oiij.sg of . 
English; ICm Distinguished Leotures. Champaign, fllinois ; 
riationai Council of Teachers of English, 1970, pp., 115-30. 

Kellon, John C. rransfo rinatio nal Senterice-Cgm b^ A Method of 

Enhanqin^ the Devgiopnent of S yntactic^ Fluency in JEnR^ 
tion . Champaign, Illinois: Nations^l Council of Teachers of " 
English, 1969. 

Mullar, herbert J. "l/ritlng and Talking," The Uses of English . Dallas 
holt, Rlnehart and Winston, Inc., 1967, pp. 95-112. 

Norton, James H. "Teaching Expositor l/riting, " Engli ah Journal . LVI 
(October, 1967), 1015-19. 

Poteet, G. Howard. "Filxn as Language: Its Introduction into a High 
School Curriculuiii, " English J ournal . L¥1I (November, 1968), 
1182-86. ..— 

MlfiQ£j-.ex Theorl eB of Appli cation, ed, Robert M, Gorrell, Papers 
Presented at 1965 Convention of NOTE. Champaign, Illinois- . 
iMatlonal Couiicil of Teachers of English, 1967. 

Salomon, Louis B. "You'd Eetter Believe It's Loaded," English Jour nal. 
UC (torch, 1971)> 353-58. " ^ " ^ """" 

Schiff, Lillian. "Showing the Average Student How to Write— Again, " 
English Journal. LVI (January, 1967), 118-20. 

Squire, James R. and Roger K. Applebse. "The Teaching of Writing," 
Teaching of English in the United Kingdom. Chainpaign, Illinois .• 
hational Council of 'Teachers" of 'fngliBh, I9695. pp. 118-53 . 

- , . "The Teaching of Composition, " High School 

^Elish_JnBtr\wtion_jgdj^ New ifork' Appleton-Century-Crofte, 
196b, pp. 121-3B. 

Van Dyk. Howard A. "Teach Revision * It Works'" Enflllsh Journa l. LVI 
(iuay, 1967).. 736-38. ■ ~ 

Weingartner, Charles. "SQwantics' What and Why," English Journal. . 
LVIII (Hoveinbir, 1969), 1214-19. ' - . , — . 
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Suzi Fowers 

lijSICAL DllIdA 

iletidnale 

There is a tmm for everythinii; liarvestinfi: of the ivheat crop, sunrise, 
tides, the maturing of ivines and the art that is representative of its ©poch 
end its place. 

In Ajiierica, the past two decades have produced in the theatre the 
i.msical drama v/hich represents our countiy and our tj^e. It is our most 
indigenous and jnature theatrical achievement. 

These fabulously successful Broadway plays, v/hich are al^^©ys tastefully 
rich in originality and shot^anshlp, are a treaBured part of our lives-- 
through our first hand experiences at seeing productions live or on film, or 
through the contagion of catchy tunes heard over and over agadji on sound 
track records. The music is beautiful and much of it is of the finest 
ouality, yet it is "easy" music; neither musical sophistication nor deep 
introspection is required for its enjoyment. It is in the fullest sense of 
the word ^^singing" music. The lyrics are beautiful and much of it ig a 
result of the sheer joy of language and all its nuances that writers and 
lyricists experience and then share v/ith their audience in this musical draina 
form* 

Original literary seleGtions are masterpieces in thonselves and vri.ll be 
studied for their endearing beauty. Parallels between them and their Broad- 
ly mates, i^hlch are loved for their endearing enchantment^ automatically 
emerge for this studj'-* 

Synopsis, If we Judge the v/orth of an art by its 
staying pov/er^ by its ability to capture and hold 
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an audience, then musical draLnas and their litararj^ 
counterparts can be judged highly indeed. Included 
in tliis course v/ill be several pairs of the follov.^ 
ing selections v/hich have delighted^ pleased 3 . 
thrilled^ entertained^ and moved listeners and 
readers of the most diverse tastes and backgroundB* 
Romeo and Juliet, I/est Side Gtoiy ^ Idylls of the 
Kin^, Camelot - Anna and the Kin^ of Slani , The Vam 
ahd I; T aming of the Shrev;, Kiss lie Kate ; Green 
Crrov/ the Lilacs ^ Oklahoma ; Ta les of the South Pacific, 
South Pacific. 



Concept 

A comparison of musical drajiias with their literaiy counterparte prove 
thQii to be outstanding literary woilcs and their lyricists to be skillful 
manipulators of language. 



Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1, Recognize that classical works and selections by authors and play- 
wrights of recopiized prominence are often the bases and foundation 
of musical drama , 

2* Drav; specific parallels between corresponding incidanti in musical 
drama and the original work, 

3. Relate the basis of the parallel studies to their historical and/or 
cultural background, 

4* Use the selected literature ^^^hich is rich in character portrayals 
as a basis for related v/ritlng assignments. 

5* Understand that musical drama has more purpose than niere enters 
talzmient , 

6, Point out lyrical qualities that lend themselves to musical inter- 
pretation. 

7. Appreciate the precision of the phrasing^ the connotations^ and 
innuendos suggested by the lyricists in these musical dramas, 

S. Value the lyrics and the music for their c^n sake. 



Dasic Study 

The literature consists of three pairs of selections^ one a musical 
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dra.,ia- the other, the literar^,?^ vrork on which it is based. Included are 



drama, bio^rtphy^ legend^ poeti^^^ and ruusic, Coiiiparative essays and 
charaGteri^ationD idll be stressed, and a limited ainount of research will 
bo necoEsai^^ for an ujiderstandlng of the historical settings of the musical 
dramas . 



i'&terials 
Texts 

Froin My entures in Appreciati on 

llie ICln^ and I 

Idylls of the ICin^ and Camelot (Dell) 
nomeo and Juliet and U est Side St ory (Dell ) 
toha^jnd the ICing of Siam (Pocket Books) 

Audiovisual 

Filrnstrips i.dth Sound 

Cainelpt (EAV) 
The i;inf^ and^J[ (EAV) 
nom eo and Juliet (EAV) 
(/est Side "StoB^" (EA? ) 



Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

Roineo and Juli et ^ IJe st Side Story 

Have Btudents read Romeo and Juliet and refer to the corresponding 
scenes in Uest Side Story, 'a this technique to cover all of both 
selections, 

hake a ^'project'' assignment v/hich allows students to choose from several 
different kinds of activities. Suggested activities: a collage or 
pictorial essay v/hich depicts the emotion that the student feels is 
inost clearly e^ressed in one of the playsj a panel discussion of the 
influence of parental control and "parental prejudices'' and the effects 
these have in both plays ^ the rev/riting and acting out of a scene from 
either play in the dialogue of the other playj an oral report that 
deals v/ith the political background of Verona during the period of 
Romeo end Juliet and the conditions that e^asted in New York City during 
the 1950 's. 

Give a major objective test that covers both selections. 
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Assiyi a i:aper in which students conipare and contrast specific features 
of both plays. 



Idylls of th^Kinn - Camelot 

' Present the genealogy of King Arthur^ background matGrial on Camelot, 
and a studj'-^ of the characters who appear in both 'Selections, — — 

Have Btudents read and discuss Idylls of the ICin ^. Give short tests 
over each idyll. 

Show films trip on Id ylls of the Kln u end Camelot . 

Assign a ^'project'' I'/hich allows students to choose from several different 
kinds of activities. Suggested activities: oral reports^ \mtten 
reports^ collages that deal vrith topics such as tournaments^ chivalric 
code of iionor^ Holy Grall^ etc* 

Have students write a paper that deals v.l&h a comparison of specific 
features of Idylls of the lan^^ and Camfelot , 

Group Uork - Divide class into five or si>: groups* Examine and discuss 
lyrics of Qmelot, Kave groups conipose original lyrics to familiar 
tunes on assigned topics, 

Anna and_. the ^Jig of Siaiii - The Kin^ and I 

Assign parts to students and read The ICinfi: and I, 

Have students read Anna aiid_ the Klnc; of Slanu 

Have students analyse the romantic point of view of the play and con- 
trast it \d.th the realistic treatment of the biography in a v/ritten 
composition. 

Students vdll listen to^ analyze^ and discuss the lyrics of the above- 
mentioned musical selections in some detail. Lyrics from other noted musical 
dramas mil also be studied in as much depth as time allows. 
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Teacher Resources 

Benedict, Stewart H. A Teach er's Guide to Itodern Drania . New York: Dell 
Publishing Company, Inc,, 1967. 

Bulirinoh, ThomaB. J he Age of Chivalry and Leggnd_a pf_Charleg4_«ne . 

Kev.' York; llio lle^/ imBrican Library of VJ^^^^ IncT, liantor 

Clais, 1962. 

"Part Pour; Arthurian Legends," Lit erature III (Teacher 's Guide). The 
ureaon Curriculvun. New York- ■Holt, Rlnehartj l/inston, Inc., 1969, 
pp. 121-38. ■ 

Stewart, mry. The Crystal Cave . New York- Ifilliam Morrow and Company. 
Inc. , 1970. 
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Tayloiv Gary J, 'Tiomeo and Juliet and IJest Side Story- i^iperiinental 
Unit,'' ^My#LifflfiM/ LrTOctober, ,~ ISU-'B^ * 

''Unit Four: Icomoo and Juliet, Gut looks ThroUj i:h Literature (Teacher's 

resource Guide), ulenviei/, Illinois; Scott ^ Foresman^ &nd Company^ 
1968, pp, 110-29. 

1/liite, T, H, The Once and F uture IHng. Uqvi York: 0, p. Putnain's Scns^ 1939. 
Uhite^ T, The Sv/ord in the Stone. Hev/ York: P, Putna^A^s Sons^ 1958* 
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Joe Orlando 
Franl: Lasater 
Shirley : 'right 
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ROCK AilD GTIIER CaiTLiiiFOnAra POETRY 

Hationale 

Btudents continually-^ relate to modeani rock artists, ; study of 

rock music as poetry will ^mde the student to bqb that all aspects of 

Ids life are influenced and enriched by poeti^- in iviuaic* 

The probleiiis to be dealt \dth in a course of rod: lausic and a 

course in literature are siiiiilar. It is only ^natural for a person 

not fandliar \r±th the genre to assurn© that ''rock music'' is that noise 

1/ith £ beat which one tunes ps.3t on the radio car^ that assuTiiption is 

natural si zm the ten per cent of rock which is good receivei vBry 

little exposure on the radio. The assu^nption is also erroneous for 

Liuch the same reason that it is erroneous to assunie that Irving I/allace 

is the best writer of pi'ose fiction around these days simply becauso 

he sells a huge nmiber of books. 

Good rock is. primarily word-oriented. There is very little 

purely instrujuental rock* The inusical aspect of rock is interesting 

in its ovm rights but it is th© \/ords i/hich are of priiiia^ import* 

Synopsis, Lyrics to imny rock songs of the 60 U 
and 70 's vdll be read and studied as contemporaiy 
poetry. Students will attempt to ^discover what 
poets of the "nov/!' generation have to say about 
Coverment^ love^ truth^ and human relationship 
in an age of tumoil and uncertainty. 

Concept 

Studying rock poetiy with a mature attitude^ the student should 
develop tolerances and discretion in deciding what is ''good'^ and ''bad'' 
poetry^ regardless of its type, 
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* . ttairutient Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. i/rit© bioeraphical sketches of the individual or £|roups under 
study, 

2. 'Detenidn© the offGct of rock on society and vice versa , 

3. ZBtim^^e the velue of current criticiil opinion of the indivi- 
dual £nd/or group studied by \/ritin^ pieces of several 
articles found in literary end popular journals, 

4» *.rrive at several definitions of poetry in terns of literature^ 
riiUSiCj art, 

5* Develop tolerance and Gcceptanoe of other types of poetry 
and music. 

6p Relate the thernes of rock poetry to the theiiies of the poetry 
of other decades, 

7. Deepen the student's sensitivity to the word for the expression 
of a particular idea. 

Understand the relationship of poetry and music . 

Basic Study 

The lyrics in this course v/ill be studied to ejctend the student 
loiowledge of the relation of music and poetry. The content focuses on 
Pop/Rock Lyrics 3 , selections from Ref lections on Gift of a l /atemelon 
Kcklgj the study of poetic devices, and oral reports, 

Th© composition involves precis v/riting and essay i/riting on 
soGial, political^ religious^ and psychological trends in the rock 
ppetiy and music raovement, 

iiaterials 
Texts: 

Refl ections on Gift of Watermelon Fickle (Seholastic Book Service) 
United States in Literature - ''Why Modern Poetiy'', p* 540-51 
The Rock Revolution ed. Arnold Shav/ (Paperback Libraiy) 
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i.udiovisufil 

Pllnistrips with Sound 

The N ow Gan orLtiQii (iJducational Dinienslons Corp.) 
Filrnstrips 

toderstan dlng Poetr y (liCGraw-Hill) 
Recordings 

Reflections on Gift of VJatemelon Plc l cle (SGholastic Book 

Service) 
Related pop reGords only 

Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

Give students a lyric for oral interpretation as a class project. 
This would be a good introductory assignjnent for this course. 

Have students write s biographical sketch of an individual or group 
under study. 

Have students reeearch and present an oral report on a specific lyric 
and its related poetic value. Some background of the artist should be 
included for better understanding of the lyric. 

Student may be assigned the v/riting of original lyrics v/ith a definite 
theme . 

Place students in groups of five or six and assign thenies of popular 
songs to show v/hy these lyrics belong to that theaiie. 



Teacher Resources 

Cohn^ IJik. Rock f roni the Beginning . New lorki Pocket Books ^ 1970. 

Dachs^ David, American Poj^, Mew York* Scholastic Books Services^ 1969. 

English^ Helen W. ''Rock Poetry^ Relevance^ and Revelation^ Bngllsh 
Journal ?IX (Noveiiiber, 1970), 1122-27. ' 

Gabreej John, The I/orld of Rock. Greenv/ichj Connecticut : Pav/cett 
Publications^ Inc., 1966, 

Gillett, Charlie. The Sound of the City . New York^ Cuter Bridge and 
Dienstfrey, 1971. 

Mew Sound Y ear, The, ed, Ira Peck- New York^ Scholastic Books Services, 
1967. " 

Rock and Roll Stand , ed, Greil Harous, Bostons Beacon Press, I969* 
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Savoy J Louis k. Popula r So ng and Youth Today. Mew York* Aisociation 
Press, 1971.' " " 

Sounds and Silences, ed. Richard Peck* Nsv/ Yorkj Dill Publishing 
CQmpany^ Inc ] ^ 1971 . 
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Geraldine Castleman • Phase III 

STORES m TORSE 

Ilationele 

In a paper written by Dr, Robert C* Pooley and read at the 1962 
MCTE convention in idaird Deach he said, ^'The poet is always at the heart 
of things^ and if vm heed hijii we too shall get to the heart of things," 
And Einily Dickinson is credited mth saying^ ''If I read a book and 
it uakes nay v/hole ^oriy so cold no fire can ever mrm me^ I know that la 
postry. If I feel physioally as if the top of w head were taken off^ 
I know that is poetry*" 

Just as the short stoiy or novel has setting, theme^ plot^ characters^ 
conflict , and suspense so doss narrative poetry plus a "Chrletnias bonus 
If the short story or novel is one's apple pie^ narrative poetry is his 
pie a la niode. The selections chosen for this course tell stories of 
love, hate, struggle, death, tragedy, sorrow, nystery, £reed^™every human 
emotion, past and present, /II the exciting action is packed in fewer^ 
but carefully chosen picture making words and flows along with draiiiatiQ 
smoothness and musical rhythjii, sugar-coated with figurative language, 
symbolism, adventure, and romance. That is the '^Christmas bonus and the 
la mode. 

Even though it may be too much to expect the students' bodies to get 
so cold no fire can ever warm themi yet what appreciation of djtiagery, ^at 
response to aounds^ v/hat stirring of inagination^ and v;hat new horizons 
will open to them is anyone's conjecture. If "The V/orld Is Too lA4ch l/ith 
Us" vmB true in l/ordsworth»s time, it must surely be todayj therefore any 
hi^ school student should profit by taking a vacation v/ith Arnold, 
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Coleridge, Tennyson, I^^ron, and Scott in tn effort to ''get to the heart 
of things" Mxth the teacher as toui^ director. 



Synopsis, aoine of the most exciting narratives in 
the English language are in poetical fom^ and the 
selections included here are chosen for their high 
rate of interest for young adults. The reader will 
encounter romance and reveng^e, chivalr^^ and cowardice^ 
castles and prisons, battles and banquets, murders 
and rescues^ herolsiii and treachery—all things ^ood 
and ^ evil since the beginning of time. 

Approximately half the time in this course is 
devoted to the study of T he Lady of the Lake by 
Sir Loiter Scott;, a profound lover of his native 
Scotland. This is a story of adventure at the time 
of James V, lang of Scotland, with constant fight- 
ing between clans^ between nobles and kingj or 
between Scotland and England, 

Other faicinating stories in verse to be read 
are ^^Mmq of the Ancient Mariner^" '^The Prisoner 
of Chillon, ''The Lady of Shalott," and 
^'Sohrab and Rust™* ' 



Concept 

Story telling is one of the oldest of the arte; and when mood^ feel- 
ing, and ijTiaginsation are enhanced by the beauty of rhythiii and the emotional 
. appeal of poetry, the total effect is escalated. 



Attainrnent Goals 

The student should be able to 

!• Relate thenies in the narrative poems studied to hie own life. 

2, Visualise and desoribe the setting of eaoh poem, 

3. 35^1ain what the tone of a given passage tells about the i^riterU 
feelings toward a specific situation. . 

k. Detemiine the point of view in each selectioi . 

5* Recognige figurative expressions that give a nm interpretation 
to hujiian e^^erlence* 

6. Show his understanding of literaiy devices (foreshadovdng^ 
symbolism-, tone, figures of speech, etc.) by recognising" them 
throughout the reading* 



7* Compare the traditions^ customs^ sociel h^ritage^ and the my 
of life of the Scots^ the English, the Svass and. the Persians, 

6* Identify character traits of the characters in each poeiiu 

9. State in one or tv/o sentences the theiiie of each poem. 

10. Ifeke a comparisun of the plot of a poeia vdth the plot of a 
novel or a short story he has read or a screen play he has seen, 

11. " Recognige conflict. 



Easic Study 

Follovdng a study, through liniited research^ of the historical back» 
grounds and lives of the poets ^ representative narrative poems will be 
read v/ith plot, stjfle^ theme, setting^ and point of view in niind. 

Literary techniques v/ill be evaluated^ delved into^ and stressed 
through theme v/riting on character analyses^ descriptions, contrast and 
coinparisons^ and expositions* There will be study of the structure of 
narrative poetry, figures of speach^ ballads^ blanls versa, the epic, 
and lyrical pdetry. /.ttentlon vdll be given to levels of usage and 
laechanics in all Go:nposition. 



^teriale 
Texts 

Arnold: ^'Sohrab and Hustuin** (lajneographed ) 
Eyron^ ''The Prisoner of Chillon" (hijiieographed) 
Coleridge: The Rime of th^ Ancient i^riner (Avon) 
Scott^ Tlie Lady of" the" lake (Aimonty " 
Teimyson: " '^The Lady of "Shalott'' (idineographed) 

Supplemeiitaiy katerlals 

l/oods. Fam ous Poems and the Lit tl e-iaiovm Stories Behi nd Them 
Duffin, Ar nold the Poet " 
Parker, Bjroii and His Iforld 
Drinkwater^ ^e Llfi ol^^ron 

Thomas and Thonas, Livi>Ik Mographies of Gre at Poet s 
De (luincey, tonlniscencfeg5 of the English Lake Poet s 
Gray, Youn^ IJalter 3oatt " " """ """ . 

Pearson, "Sir loiter Scot't 
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In the student's Judgment whose character is uore adndrable^ that of 
Sohrab or that of Rustiirn? 

■:hat sbrange customs are referred to in the poems ^'Sohrab and Rustum'' and 
The Lady of the Lake ? 

Assign some of the jiore capable students to do some liinited research on the 
kings of Persia and report to the class. 

To test the student ability to understand certain passages^ have hlii 
v/rite the luain thoughts in rogular^ natural order. The follovdng examples 
are from ''bohrab and Rustujiu " 

But as a troop of pedlars ^ frora Cabool^ 
Cross underneath the Indian Caucasus^ 
That vast sky-neighboring mountain of mlk snov/; 
Crossing so hi^^ that^ as they mounts they pass 
Long flocks of travelling birds dead on the snow^ 
Choked by the air^. and scarce can they themselves 
Slake their inarch ^d throats with sugar 'd mulberries— 
In aingle file they iuove^ and stop their breathy 
For fear they should diplodge the overhanging snov/s^-- 
So the pale Pers.ians held their breath \dth fear. 

iind as afield the reapers cut a Bmth 

Down through the rnddle of a rich man's corn^ 

/jid on each side are squares of standing corn^ 

^ind in the niidst a stubble^ short and bare^ — 

So on each side v/ere squares of men^ vath spears 

Bristling^ and in the nddst^ the open sand. 

Have students arrange themselves in groups in order to mke maps illus- 
ti^^ting "Sohrab and RustuiiiJ' Some groups may choose to substitute sme of 
the old names with names that places have today* 

Send the students to the libraiy to make a study of the Scottish clans ^ the 
Highlanders, the Lot^anders, King James V, Stirling Castle, traditions of 
the Scots^ i.s,^ Stone of Scone, to gain a backgrouiid for the study of 
The Lady of the Lalte. 

Discuss each day plot development ^ f oreshado\d.ng, figures of speech, the 
long, involved descriptions, and the mounting conflict* 

Have several students draw large maps of that portion of Scotland mentioned 
in the poem. Chart on these maps vrLth different colored ink the path of 
the hunter and the hound in the chase of the stag: the route of the Fiery 
Cross as taken by l^lise, Mgus, and Woman; aM the path of Fitg-James 
and the mountaineer. 

Find pictures that will illustrate a favorite quotation from Th e Lady of 
the Lake, and make a construction paper poster v/ith the pictures and quo- 
tations for the bulletin board. 
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Schultze, Sirjjal^^ Scott: J izard of the IJor th 
i!icolsonj Tg^ygon,, ;\ ipec t s of Ills Life " 

Audiovisual 

Films 

gggtla nd . Bacteround an d Literature (Hegion IV) 
Filjna trips with Sound 

^S.M^.^UmM^}j£i:imE (Encyclopaedia Britarmica Educational 
CDriDoration) 

Thg^risonGr of Chillon (Encyclopaedia Dritannica Educational 
Corporation) 

2ill.iS& of Shalott (Encyclopaedia Britamiica Educational 

Oorporation) 
Th_^ Poetic Experiencg (Guidance Associates) 
Ijigt Ib Poetry? (Guidance Associates) 
iJilil®£^Lqpk; '(Guidance Associates) 

Recordings 

^'Proii, n^ii^^o|_the^ Lferjner, hany Voices 6 
^•Sohrab and Rustujii'^ (ristening Library, Inc.) " 

fictures 



^'The Rme of the uicient I^rlner" (Yorke Studio) 
"The Prisoner of Chillon'* (Yorke Studio) 
*^The Lady of the Lake'^ (Yorke Studio) 



SuggeBted Approaches and Procedures 

Students are placed in groups of fiire or sijc. Each group is given one of 
the five poets to find interesting excerpts and anecdoteB from the poat'a 
life and share with the class, 

Shm flhw and play recordings for enrichment in the study of poetry. 

As often as possible read the poems aloud. Poetiy is most enjoyable when 
sound is combined mth meaning. 

Point out the different form of verse used in narrative poetry. 

Deteradne the ijnportance of the setting in each poem studied, 

17hat use does Arnold inake of the Rivar tois, bM is the river symbolic? 

Con^are nsohrab and Rustujn^^ y±th the Cdyssey as epic literature as to 
themes, epic characteristics, etc. (blanlc verse, narrative pomtry, con^ 
iUct in two cajnps, deeds of a legendary or historic hero). 
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From the. descriptions given by Scottj contrait Roderick and i^lcoliiu 
Compira than vdth Fits-J^ies. 

Find examplea of sijiiile^ metaphor^ arid personification. 

Tell the action of Canto Third in no rnoi^e than six aenteneee^ uiing ae the 
subject iiiatter tlw Fiery Cross ^ the Gathering of the Clan^ and Roderick Dhu* 

1/rit . characteriiatlons (appro^dJiiately a page and a half) on the major 
characters . 

l/rite in the itudent^s own v/ords the three accusations that Pit^^Jajiies 
brought against Clan Alpine's Chief (Canto Fifth), 

Uritj a paragraph stating the requist made In the farev/ell song of 
Allan-Bane in Canto Second, 

Contrast and compare the tribes in '^Sohrab and Rustiajii'' with the clans in 
The Lady of t he Lak e. Are there similar conflicts or factions today? 

The student mil start vdth a thesia statKnent approved bjr the teacher and 
develop a good^ i/ell-organigid theine on some aipect in The Lady of the Lake 
that appeals to hiriU 

pQllov/ing the reading of ''The Lady of Shalott^ " conduct an oral lesson 
i/ith thaee euggtBtionst 

Describe the scene in Part I, 

How ii tho Lady of Shalott able to iee v;hat ie going on dov/n 
the highway to Camelot? ITnat does ahe see? 

The keynote of the poem is ^'1 am half sick of ehadowsJ' Explain* 

Hov/ doee the ecen© change from the first three parti to the final part? 

liarly in Ffert II v;a learn of e prophicy regarding the Lady of ShaUott. 
I'hat is it^ and is tli© prophecy fulfilled? 

Have each student select a fev/ lines he feels exemplifies the best 
imagery in the poem and tell the class why he chose thenu He should 
be able to defend his choice. 

Can this poeia be claosified as description of the higheat level? 
(The studenti should be aetuto enough to mention the figures of speech^ 
ton©! symbolism^ piatura-making wordB^ ©te,) How does Tennyson >i 
artistry gojnpar© v4th that of Soott or Arnoid? 

If thero has lDeen Qnough interest stimulated in tliis eelectionj tell 
the Qlasg the itor^^ of Lancelot and Elaine, 

^'Tho Prliioner of Chlllon'' reflects DyronU intense s^npathy for the cause 
of libarty^ one of the strongest characttristiQe of the Age of Ronmntiaiam. 
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(See Thrall and Hibbard in Teacher Eesources for characteristice that 
apply to the poetry of the -ge of Romanticism.) 

"Francois de Bonivard (1493-1570) lived a long and 
stirring life. He v/as involved in many political 
dlsputos and v;as tmoe In prison for political . 
reasons J the last period (1530-1536) being spent 
in £ dungeon in the Castle of Chillon^ near Ooneva, 
Svdtzerland* /fter his release he devoted much 
time to writing a history of Geneva from the 
earliest tlnie. From these statements it vdll be 
seen that Eyron^s story departs from the facts* 
But it was not his purpose to v;rite a sto^'^ of 
Donivard's life,.,,. The poem is not so much a 
story of a certain celebrated prisoner as it is 
a picture of the cruelty of tyranny and the suffer- 
ings of men in all ages in behalf of liberty, 
Tliat Is^ it is a kind of composite picture appli- 
cable to many siinilfi^r stories. In its assertion 
of the supremaQy of the human mind to tyranny it 
is characteristic both of the sijcteenth century^ 
i7hen Donivard livedo and of ^ron*s oim timep"^ 

\/ith the laet statement in this quotation in mind write a paper proving or 
disproving that the same holds true today. 

Discuss the details in the poem that make vivid pictures. 

Find paeeages v/hich show that %ron saw in Bonivard a typical repreientative 
of all martyrs for liberty, 

Hov/ does the poem^ as a whole^ suggest the drea^ monotony of the life of 
the prisoner? 

Discuss The _Riine of the _ toclent ljarlnej^ as an ''art ballad,'' Coleridg© no 
doubt chose this fom because it is generilly associated mth great themes 
of imiversal appeal—revenge^ hsroism^ love^ hate^ treachi^ heightened by 
the use of the supernatural, 

Stat© the thanie of jjie ^^^^ me of the Ancient teriner in one good sentence* 
Find stanzas where the tone and laood change* 

Stress the poetic qualities of ijmgQry^ symbolismj and effective diction 
in Coleridge's poem. Select ai?propriate stanzas and discuss the poetic 
device used by. him* 

Uhat emotions are experienced, while reading the poem? Hov: might the super- 
natural or ghostly elejnents affect the reader? 



*^L^er|t^;e ^,Ad Llf€ij ^ook TwOj ed* .^d\/ln Greenla\/ B.nd Clarence 
Stratton flJew Yorki Scott ^ Foresman and ComiDany^ 1922)^ p* 24. 
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I • rite a Gompoeition on one of the follovdng: 

'^He prayeth best^ who loveth best 
All things both great and smallJ' 

The spiritual Lieaning of the Mariner's es^erience 
(his ^uilt, punlsiiment^ uiental torture^ and atonement) 

The role of the ndnor characters 



Teacher Resources 

BernbauMi. Ernest. Guide ThrQueh the Romantio lavement . New York- 
Ronald Press Conipai^, 1949, pp. 53-78, 135-53, 107-213, 

•^Boolc of Poetry, A," Cutlooks Through Literature (Teacher »s RiSource Book). 
Glenviev^/ Illinois r Sc'ottVToresman a 1968^ pp, 60, 104-109* 

( The Rl iiie of the ;aic lentjar lner) 

Creed, Howard, ^»The Rljne of the ilnelent l^riner: a Rereading,'' English 
Journal, VLIX (/^Jril, I960), 215-22. 

Gardner, I^rtln. The Anno tated Ancient lar lnar . IJew York- Clarkson N. 
Potter^ Inc;, 1965. 

Otto^ Don. '^Composition GuldeJ' Outlo oks ThrQUi^h Litera ture, ed. Robert 
C- Pooley, et _al . Atlanta: Scott/ Foreinian and Company, 1968, 

Parker, Derek. Byron and His IJorld, Wew York: Viking Press, 1968. 

Radley, Virginia L. Samuil Taylor CQlerld/ye . Nw York: Tl^ayne Fublishers, 
Inc., 1966. 

Rijne of the /jiclen t l^^riner,. The : ^ a Handbook , ed* noyal A. Gattmann, 

' SanTrancisQo: IJad'sv/orth Publishing Company j Inc, 1961. 

Sweetkindi laorris. Te aching Poetry in the High School, llmi Yorki 
I-fecmillan Company^ 1964* 

Thrall^ V/illiam" Flint and Addieon Hlbbard. '*Roinanticism, A Handbook to 
Literature, liew York: Mysaoy Prasi^ 1936, pp* 379-^83. 

Twentiath Centu ry Interpretations of The Rjjiie of^Ah^ijicl ent I^rlne 
^ ed/ Jmea D. Boulg EnElev/ood Cliffs, New Jerseys Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1969. . 

Untemayer, Louii, Do on^ayB to; Po etry. m\r York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, I93Q. 
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Ruth Gregerien 
Susi Pov/eri 



Phase III 



HISTORICAL FICTIOH 



nationale 



The word 'liistory^' to many students elicits a negative response^ a 
turned«up nose, th© vehement shaking of the head^ and the fervid pronounce- 
ment^ ''It ie too abstract^ too dry^ lifelessly 

But an eMminatlon of the motives and reactions of certain historical 
men and v/omen i/ho have inade their influence felt gives the reader of histor- 
loal fiction baokgrcund atmoaphei^e to these abstract^ dry, lifeleis facts. 
The reader's imagination ie then freed and firedi so that he can then 
visualige the past^ and a partiQUlar hlstorlGal period becomes concrete^ 
palatable^ and alive to hlia. 

Hiatorical fiction can give objective examplee of good and evil^ right 
and wrong in a story that is not preachine to the reader. Heroee and vlllaini 
have their places in resolving the ethical problems. 

However^ the moet valuable by-produet derived from the reading of hietor- 
leal fiction is its sub-conscious implication* No one can read, about the 
thousand days of -nne Boleyn^s adventurous life and love and tragic demise 
and not be touched. Long after the details are blurred^ certain elemfnts in 
the situation linger in the mind because the emotions of the reader are 
enlisted— the poignancy of the love letters between Anne and Henry VIII^ 
Annexe suffering because of her failure to produce a son^ and the courageous 
manner in v/hich she met the dreaded executioner. 

The ple-^oures a student gains through the reading of historiqal fiction 
epill over into his adult life as a leisure occupation^ and it becomes for 
hlinj a gilded gatev/ay to hletorlcal interests and historical laiowledge. 
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Synopsis b To many the acquisition of ^^cold^' his- 
tory facts is a paiiiful process. Through the 
excitemeht of reading about the passing parade of 
flesh and blood characters from the pages of his« 
torical fiction^ readers acquire historical Imow*- 
ledge through a process of '^osnioslej' This 
course includes the story of the drajiiatic return 
of Edmond Dantes in The Count of Konte Cristo, 
an exeiiiination of the piteous life of 
Catherine of Aragon in The King ^ a Pleasure , an 
account of the wents leading to the beheading 
of Anne Eoleyn In Anne of the ThQusand Dayg ^ and 
an intriguing tale of Jim Eowie^s devotion to 
Texas ^ The Iron__ Ulst reas , 



In historioal fiction real historical characters are depicted as flesh 
and blood mortali vrith both petty foibles and lofty ideals^ through whose 
representation by skillful authors a compreheniive Icnov/ledge of histoiy is 



The student should be able to 

1. necognize the importance of legend in historical fiction, 

2* Dls criminate between historical facts and an author account of 
an historical period * 

3* React favorably to the universality of a spell-binding masterpieoe 
by Ale:xander Dunms. 

4. Trace and understand ganealo^ from the laat of the Plantaginets 
through the 'rudors, 

5* Understand the complemties of the nian^ Jim Bovde^ v/ho made the 

decision that doomed the defenders of the Alamo in order to cripple 
Santa Anna and "buy time" for Sam Houston ^s army, 

6* DemonBtrate his ability to combine facts^ characterizations^ and 

generaliaatlons and develop his om idea of historical periods based 
on the literature read. 



In this course four novels^ The Count of Ifon te Cristo , The Kln^^s 



Conoept 



acquired. 



Attainment Goals 



L^aslc Study 
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Pleasure , Anne of the TliOusend Days , The Iron lAstresa, are studied to aug- 
ment the student miderstanding of historical times and to show that the 
authors use historical settings as an integral and interesting means of 
developing iDlot and charaGtsr. Composition based on this literature vdll 
be primarily character sketches and first person narrative accouhts of 
designatid historical sitiiatione. 



Mteriale 
Tenets 



T)mmB^ The Count of Itente Cristo (Listening Library) 
Fenton^ Annr of the Thousand Days (ML) 
Lofte^ Th© Kin^*s Pleaeure (Fawcett World) 
I/elliMn^ The Iron mstress (Curtis ) 



Audlovieual 
FiLns 



Na pgleo iiiq Era (Region IV ) 

Hapole on^s Return (Region IV ) 

English History "Tudor Period (Region IV) 
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Recordings 

"Frencluaen Revolt'' (Region IV) 
. 'Trencliinen Support a King'' (Region IV) 
''The Count of Llonte Cristo" (Listening Library) 
"They Fought for Te^ms" (Region IV) 

Suggested approaches and Procedures 

Introduce the course with a brief discussion of the four novels to be 
studied. 

Assign a fictional account of a recent historical ©venti for eMtmple^ ''You 
1/ere There on the First Moon Walk," "You Were There at Kennedy »s Asiasei- 
nation. " 

Read the poein, "John Brown ^s Body^ " and have students turn it into a short 
itor^,^ 

Discuss narrative pofms and assign one to be v/ritten based on some Napoleonic 
events for example^ e^le of llapoleon^ Eattle of l/aterloo^ death of Napoleon, 

Consider charaQterisation and assign a discription of an Imaginary character 
from the si^ah-buGkling Duiiiae period. 

iii-a? 



Assign 6 theme on the follomng subject: ^'li Dantes rsally r©iponsible 
for tha deaths and destruction of each of his accusers?" 

Divide students Into followers of Catherine of Aragon and Boleyn^ 
SBSign parts (ladies-in-t^iting^ cooks^ stable boySj court jester^ Henrj^ Vlli^ 
etc*), allow tinie for group discussion. Conduct. ''You IJere There" interviev/ 
taping each person and having hirn respond e:ctemporansously. 

DisGUSi fantasy in The Count of i^^nte Crlsto and compare to legend in 
T he Ir on Ldstres5> 

Have etudents choose one topic and v/rite a paper shomng hov/ Jiin Bowie out- 
uittid Indian marauders^ or btrierk runaway slaves^ l-tocican troops^ or 
Gulf Coast pirates. 

Have students write a letter to a rrythical person reflecting a particular 
period of historyj for example^ letter from Alamo to a family member^ from 
the iele of Elba to a fellow patriot^ from the Tower of London to a friend^ 
etc. 

Analyse the siinilarities bstween the thoughts and feelings of the main 
characters studied and someone the student knows. 

Allow students to v/rite a different ending for on© of the novels^ having 
them keep In niind the nature of the characters involved and the pattern of 
events leading to the ending, 

Ei^lain the influence that politici played in any of the novels read and 
disousi. 

After the raading of each novels have students suimnariae the important 
incidents In the plot and be able to recognize the climax. 

Assign certain chapters for students to read and be able to e^lain for the 
rest of the class. 

Have students seleot one jaaln event in a novel and write an alternate inci- 
dent that the author might have chosen to illustrate his point. Let the 
class evaluate the effectiveness of the change on the novel as a whole* 



Teacher Resources 

Barton^ John. The Hollov; Crown > Mew York: Dial Press^ 1971* 

Francis, IL Bome 's Los t ane. San Antonio j Texas: Naylor Company ^ 1954, 

Hackett, Prancis. He nry the Eighth . New York ^ Garden City Publlehing 
Company^ Inc.^ 1931. 

Ludwig^ Hiidl. Il apoleon . Nevf York,^ /^filiated Publishers^ Inc,^ 1954. 
Uaurois, i\ndre, Alexander Dumae. Haw York: Alfred A, ICnopf, 1955* 
Tinkle^ Lon, jlie Ajahiq. Nev; York^ Mew toirlean Library^ Inc,^ 1958* 
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Iin£ iiUSton Phaat III 

POINTS OF vmi 

Rationale 

In order to underitand what a person says to us^ we must understand 
hie point of view, l/e must knov; whether he is epeaking for huneelf or 
delivering a message for someone else. If he is dirtct In delivering 
a message from someone else, understanding will be easieri If^ on the 
other hand^ he is somev/hat covert in delivering the message^ under- 
Btandlng inay be more difficult. In factj a message filtered through 
someone else may cloud comiunication^ or it may for some reason be 
more acQeptabl©* Technically^ then^ we must know whether wt are being 
spoken to in first or third pereon* 

Also^ v/e jiiust knov; v/h ether we are being spoken to as a single aud- 
ience^ irfiether others are included^ or whether the meisage Is for the 
i\rhole world and no one in particular* Technically again^ wa must identify 
the audience for whom the message was intended, 

Furtheniiore^ v/e must underitand the tone and attitude of the speaker^ 
or of the person i/ith whom the message originated, ifeny factore coma 
into play here--'tha personality of the speaker and all the other Qircum- 
stances* Tichnically stilly we must know all the interrelationships 
among narrator^ audience^ and subject. 

Siridlarly^ in reading any literature we must be clearly conscioua 
' of the point of visw of the author and all that it involves. And it 
involves a great deal more than most high school students realise. 

Thus it is that this course is deiigned to help students become 
aware of all that is involved in literary point of view and thireafter 
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to read with greater depth and clarity of understanding. The short story 
lends itself especially well to this study because it is possible vdth 
short selections to survey in ons tem the v/hole spectruin of points of 
viev/* Though the course imy on the surface ieem to be an altogether 
technical study, it is not so at all. Beginning \vith attention to point 
of vitif is the way chosen to approach the study of a superb seleotion 
of stories. 

Finally^ it is a my^ too^ of affording students an opportunity to 
writ© creatively with an awarenese of their own points of view as they 
write, of their audiences, of their themes, and of the intricati inter-^ 
2-^elationships of all these factore. 



Synopsii > Understanding clearly the point of view 
of the author is essential to all Intelligent raadingi 
therefore^ this course consists of a study of short 
stories written from a variety of points of vim 
and opportunitleB to write brief narrativeB, assuinlng 
certain points of view. Though the course may seem 
on the surface to be very technigal^ it is not so 
at all. It is a way of approaching the study of a 
superb selection of short storias for mature readers. 

Concept 

A selection of artistically designed short stories providis a 
convenient and greatly rewarding medium for developing ah In^ortant 
literaiy skill, the ability tp understand the point of view of the 
author— his perspective^ his tone and his attitude. 

Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Read short stories of real literary worth with greater personal 
satisfaction, 

2. Read any genre with greater clarity and depth of undtrstanding 
because of his keener awareness of point of viw and Its 
relation to subject and audience* 
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3- See the whole spectrum of points of view as described by iioffett 
and HcElheny. 

4* E^^lsin the technical point of vim; in any short itory^ 
identifying the narrator and the author's voice* 

5* Point out clusi as to the author's tone and attitude. 

6. Identify th© audience v/horn the author addressee in each short 
story, 

7. State brisfly both the conGret© subject of the atoiy and the 
theme * 

B, Discuss the interrelationships of point of view^ audienoOj and 
subject (or thtm©), 

9- Discuss the form of the short story and Its relation to point 
of view, 

10. V/rite vdth greater clarity and effectiveniss because^ of his 
ability to choose and control point of viev;, 

11* Avoid illogical shifts of person and tense by carefully con*- 
trolling point of view. 

12, See the parallel betv/een point of view in literature and point 
of vieif in everyday communication- 



Basic Study 

Though literary point of view is the main aspect of literature to ' 
be ©mphasized in this course^ it is taught in relation to audience^ eub- 
Ject (or theme) J and fom; therefore^ all these aspects are basic con- 
sidirationB. The content is laMtad to short stories so that a broad^ 
even a complete^ epectrum of points of view My be Btudled in a single 
genre. And surely the technical analysis of these stories mil not 
eclipse the reading of them for their ovm literary vforth and for the 
student Is pleasure and personal growth. 

Materials 

Tejrts 

Points of View, ed. Iibffett and ucElheny (Mew Merican Library) 
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From Literature I V (edopted text) 

Part One: Preview, 
Part Two; Short Stories 



Audiovisual 
Filiiis ■ 

The Lottery (kidia Center) 

An bccurrence at Qyl CreBk Bridge (Region IV) 
•Filnistrips vjith Sound 

Devalopment of the Anerican_ Short Story (Educational Audio Visual) 
Fresh PerBpectives in Composition (Eye Gate, ''Tips on Uriting 
the Short Story'') 

Recording 

I'Fall of the IJouie of Usher'! (caedmon) 

Suggested Approachas end Prooedures 

Introduce the course mth a brief, non-teohnieal discussion of point of 
vieiv— in lif a and in literature. 

Assign "The Waltz, ^ from Literature IV , as the first example of interior 
monologue. Discuss it as to point of view, audience, and theme. 

Ea^lain lilntarior monologue n and assign koffett's notes, along vilth the 
first two stories in Po int b_ of View . Discuss these stories as to point 
of vLeu, audience, themej and fonn— and any other aspects that interest 
teacher and students. 

Have students v/rite a brief ihterldr monologue. 

Have students v/rite brief narrativea after reading stories from each of 
the eleven points of view delineated in Points of View . Better still, 
have students write ever^^ day if it saeins feasible. Direct them to keep 
these narratives in a notebook. ..rrange for frequent sharing in groupe, 
each of whom, will select one to be read to the class. Thus the students 
vail have a real audience. 

Plan for a few assignments in which students will ej^and their brief 
narratives into longer ones, perhaps five hundred words. 

Follow the order of content in Points of View, adding stories from 
MliffliiiEijV' wherever one fits into a 

Continue this procedure of reading, clasB discussion and group discussion, 
writing briefly, sharing, and re-writing to es^and. 
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iJalc© a nannel or magnet board display to illustrate the relationships 
ajuong speaker, audienca, and subject.' Three ten- or twelve-ijich discs, 
.. preferably in differint colorSj may be arranged to shov; hov/ close 
together or hov/ .far apart the three elemants are. (See Points of View, 
p. 570-71.) - 

'..'hen students are ready to handle the theoretical concepts Involvedj 
assign Literature IV, pp. 2-6, 15-16, and 25-30 and the /.ften-rord to 
Points ol ' View , pp. 566-74. If these assiinments come late in the term^ 
perhaps they v/ill serve to clarify and organize for the student the 
concapts he has already discovered. 

Publish a class magaiins including at least one paper fr .a each student. 
(Arrange for most of the typing, editing and ciSembling to be done by 
the students , ) 

Present the non-verbal fiLu, to Ocourrence et QmI Qresk Bridge as an 
eKample of interior iuonologue combined with objective third-person 
observer. (Or is it third person omniscient? or third person limited?) 
C4ve students an opportunity to discuss and write about this- powerful filiii, 

Make the study of "The Lottaryj " along with its film version, a culminating 
activity. 



Teacher Resources 



Eaker, Virginia u. 'iTeaohing Point of View in Pictionj " E nglis h Journal 
LII (December, I963), 699-701. " ~~ — — ' 

Eluefarb, Sam. "Dernard I/alamud; The Scope of Caricature," English 
Journal, mi (lay, 1964), 319-26. 

"Craft of Literature J, The; '/in Occurrence at Ov/l Creek Bridge,'" 

Literature VI (Teacher is Guide). The Oregon Curriculum. Wev/ York: 
Holt, Rinehart end Winston, Inc., 1970,' pp. 7B-81. 

Graham, Eallew. "'Silent Snow, Secret Snow'': The Short Stoiy as Poem," 
English Journal. LVII (liy, 1968), 693-95. ' 

Kuykendall^ Carol, "Sequence v/ithout Stricture," Englieh Journal . UKI 
(iByj 197s), 715-22. (Disousses Moffett'a "Sp6ctri.uTr of DlBGOurse") 

Lockerbie, D. Bruce. "Speaking Voice Approach Joins the Rlietoric Paradi " 
English Journal, LVI (karch, 1967), 411-16. 

Mold, Ellen' 1/, "Short Scripts and the Short Stoiy, " English Journal, 

DCI (March, 1972), 377-20. ' " . 

"Pleasure of Their Company, The: 'The Use of Force,'" Literature VI 
(Teacher's Guide). The Oregon Curriculum, hew Yo^i UoU, 
Rinehart and l/inston, Ing,, I970, pp. 16-10. 
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"Point of View, m e Study of Utera turg. ed. Sylvan Barnet . ' Boston- 
Lzttle, Drovm and Company, I960, pp. 328-29. 

"Short Story, The: 'The Lottery, '-i Literature V (Teacher's Guide)" 

Tne cregon Cupiculum. Wtw York: Holt, Rinehart and i;inston. Inc., 
ly/i, pp. Ub-bk, ' 

"Short Stogr, Thar ^ 'IJhy Don't You Look l.'hers You're Going?'" Explori ng 
MiJ^Ah£2y£kMieraty£2 (Teacher's Resource Book). Dallas ■ Scott 
Foresman and Company, 196$, pp. 45-47. ' ' ■ 

Strong Jonathan. "The Short-Story l/orlcshop, English Journal- LLX 
(Septeraber, 1970), 811-23 . " ' — ' ' 

\rechsler Dian. ■i^An Analysii of 'The Prison;" by Bernard mamud •' 
^r^i^ Jouriiclj UX (September, I97O)/ 7S2-G4. 
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Roselle lyers , ^ Phase III 

l/iJjna Johnston 

UOmi PRIZE AUTHORS I 

nationale 

Sach year in StocWiolru^ Sweden^ en international ev/ard^ the Nobel 
Prise^ is given for literature that is distinguished and of an idealistic 
nature. The Swedish Lcadmuy o£ Literature a\/ards this prise^ and coneider- 
atlon is given only to works vrtiich have appeared in print and bsen proved 
by the test of tiiue and of e^^erience as v/ell as by exajidnatlon of the 
e^Derta * 

Sinoe the first priae was presented in 1901, six /hiericani have been 
avmrded the Wobal Prlge for litarature! Sinclair Lewia, Eugene O^Ieill^ 
Pearl Buck^ irilliaii: Faullmer^ Erneet Heinin|TOy and John Steinbeck, 

\B %xprmBBed by 1/illiam Faultoer upon his" acceptance of the ai'^rd in 
1950, it is the yrlter^s '^privilege to help men endure by llftjng his heart 
by reniinding hin of the courage and honor and pride and compaaaion and pity 
and sacrifice which have been the glory of his past J' 

Of Pearl Buck^ who received the Mobel Pri^e in 1930^ it v/as said: 
'U*,you have taught ue to see those quailties of thought and feeling vMah 
bind us together as hunian beings on this earthj and you have given us 
1/esternerB something of China's qouU* 

Ernest H©niingv/ay wae awarded the Nobel Prise in 1954 for hii powerful 
mastery of story telling and for his influence on conteinpQra]^ style, 
Heininaway \;gs one of those authors who honestly reproduced genuine features 
in the hard countenance of the age of which he wrote, 

iind there is John Ste^beck v/ho was reoognlged ''for his realiitlc as 
v/ell as iraaglnative v/rltings^ distinguished by a sympathetic hiMor and a 
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I:oen :^oci£l perception' : uinclcir LGi/is, who £ittacl:s uith his satire 
institutionc^ not individuals^ as rGpresentatives of false ideas; and 
Eugene 0' Weill, described by Sinclair Lewis as a plajn/right viho "trans- 
forraed a faloe world of real and competeiit tricker^^ to a iforld or aplendor 
and Imr end £,reatness. . * 



3;\^nopsli, This course vdll lead the student to 
reaiize the significance of the Wobel Prise and 
to develop a sensitivity to the literary 
f^ualities and the social environinent in selected 
novels and short stories by Buck^ Steinbeck^ 
Heiaingv/ay^ FauUmer, and Lexds^ and in one-act 
and three«act plays by O'lleill. 



Concept 

A knot/ledge of the fiction and draina of Merican Nobel Prize authors 
helps to establish an understanding of false values and codes of conduct 
as they relate to the caiiuon man. 



Attaininent Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Relate thenies of Nobel Pri^e authors to problems of liiodern life* 

2. l>^lain in v/ritten composition the purpose of the author in 
\;riting the selection. 

3. Trace the same thane through several i;rltings of one author 
and/or Nobel Prize authors, 

4. i.ppreciate dram as an ei^ression of basic problems of human life, 

5. Relate the life of , If red Nobel to his purpoea in establishing 
the Nobel Foundation* 

6. Discuse and e.^lain the nature of the Nobel Prige in general and 
the criteria used in selecting the literature v/lnner in particular, 

7. Identify characters and understand their relationship to the plot 
of the v/ork read, ^ - 

S* Understand that the material can be read on different levels. 



9i See the relationship bet\/een man and the land from v*ich he 
makes his living, 

10. DevGlop a sensitivity for the plight of th© coEimon man struggling 
for survival and acceptance in a hostile environiMnt. 

11. Recognize the relationship betv;een. the values and customs at 
various levels of society* 

1^. Engage in wide reading of the works of the Nobel Prise v/inners 
beyond the in-class requirement, 

13. Describe the setting in each selection and explain ''ts importance 
to the story, 

14* Determine the author's attitude toward the characters and the 
situation. 

15* Recognise the literary techniques ^ such as imagery^ symbolism^ 
style ^ and figurative language in the.works. 

16, Recognise the characteristics of realisnu 



Basic Study 

Plot development^ reQurring theme^ character development^ literary 
conventions and techniques provide the basis for the study of the type 
of literature that v/arrants a Wobel Prise, Representative selections 
from the siK American Nobel Priae authors are studied. 

Composition asslgninenta deal mth comparison and evaluation of the 
Mobel Prise literature^ udth soms composition related to background 
Inf omation on the authors . 



I'teterials 

Texts (Selected) 

Leivis^ Elmer Gantry (New Merican Libra^^ Inc) 
Lewis J Arrowsmith (Educational Reading Service) 
Buck^ m Several l/orlds (Pocket Books^ Inc*) 
Buck^ Dragon Seed (pocket Books ^ Inc.) 
Steinbeck^ Of ^Ece and Men (Bantam Books, Inc) 
Steinbeck, The Red Pony (Bantam Books^ Inc) 
Steinbeck, The Long Valley (Bantam Books, Inc) 
Stelnbeek, The Wayward Bus (Bantam Books, Inc.) 
Faulkner^ The Unvanculshed (Random House^ Inc) 
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Fauiknar, Iiitruder In the Dust (Modern Libraiy College Editions) 

Faulkner y As I Lay Dyin^ (Random House, Inc,) 
0*Neill, Emperor Joneg (Appleton) 

Hemingway, Snoug of Kllinian.laro and Other Stories (Scrlbner) 
Steinbeckj The Grapes of Wrath (Bantam Books , Tnr.) 

F^o^ The IMted States in Litarature (adopted text) 

Buckj ^^Tlie Eneny" 
F^om Adventures, in Americaii Literature 

SteinbGck, "Flight »^ 
From Adventures in Appreciation 

StQinbeck, "The /iffalr at 7, Rue de M " 

Audiovisual 
Films 

My Old Man (Media Center) 
Filmstrips vjith Sound 



Stainbeck ^s LoBers (Thomas S. Kllse Company) 
The Great Depression (GuldanQe Associates) 
Hemin/;wa y, the Man nbuidannfi Associates) 
John Stei nbeck (Educational Dimensions Corp.) 

Steinbeck^s America, Parts I and II (Educational Dimensions Corp.) 
VJxlliam F aiillmer (Educational Dimensions Corp.) 

Suggested approaches and Procedures 

Present background material on each novel in the form of historiaal 
information, critical information or filmed information. 

Prepare a list of study questions covering points the students should cover 
in their study of the book. 

Allow students to compare novels wherever profltaMe. 

Allow students to dramatize scenes from the novels that lend themselves to 
such practices (for example^ Of mce and Men ^. 

Have students illustrate important scenes or picturesque scenes from the 
novel mth water colors, charcoal or cri^olas. 'Then have students write 
or tape explanations of their illustrations. 

Assign library readings from Mobel ^ The Man and His Prl^e.^ , Nobel 
Lectureb - Literature, and American IJlnn'ers of the Nobel^ LltegSFPrl^e , 
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Teacher Resources 

Baker, Carlos. Ernest Hemlngv/ay . New York: Charles Scribner^ 1962, 

Heminfiv/ay, the IJrltsr as Artist , Princeton ^ IMew Jersey: 

Princeton University Press^ 1963. 

Benson^ Warren B, 'Taulkner for the High School: ^Turn About English 
Journal, LV (October, 1966), 74. 

Carpenter, Frederic I, Eu/;ene OU^^elll, IHvay ne^ s United Statea Authors' 
Serie s, Umr York: T^^ajme Riblishers, Inc,, 1964, 

Chase, Rosemary, ''An English Elective ^ O^Weill- A Journey into Light,'* 
miOABh Jo urnal, LXI (,iay, 1972), 649-52* 

Doyle, Paul /, "pearl S, Euck's Short Stories: A Survey^ English Journal , 
LV (Januai-y, 1966)5. 62^66, 

Golub, Lester S* ''Syntactic and Lexical Problems in Reading Faulkner,'' 
Engli sh jQurnal, LIX (/pril, 1970), 490-^96, 

Hand, Henry E, '^Transducers and Heniingway's Heroes^ English Journal , LV 
(October, 1966), 870-71, 

Harris, Theodoi^e F, Pearl S, Buck: A Biography , Nev/ York: The John Day 
Company, Inc, 1969* 

Hemingway and His Critics, ed, Carlos Baker, Nev/ York: Hill and V/ang, I96I. 

Howe, Irving, l/llljajE Faulkner . New York: Vintage Books, 1952, 

Kirk, Robert Warren, Faulkher's People . Berkeley: Laiversity of 
California Prees^ 1963. 

liiner, \/ard L. The Wor ld of I^filliam Faulkner. Nev/ York: Cooper Square 
Publishers, Inc., 1963. 

Nobel Lectu res Literature 1 901^1967, ed, Horst Frens. New York- Elsevier 
Fubiishing Company, 1969* 

Schuck, H., et al. The Han and His Prises, New Yorkr Elsevier Publishing 
Company^ 1962* 

Scoville, Samuel* "The Weltanschaung of Steinbeck and Hemingv/ay: An 

/.nalysis of Themes ^ ^ "^xish Journal, LVI (January, 1967), 60-63, 66, 

Shuiiian, R. Eaird. "Initiation Rites in Steinbeck The Red Po ny, Englieh 
Journal, LIX (December, 1970), 1252-55. 

Svdggart, Peter* The Art of Faulkner's Novels , Austins University of 
Texas Press, 1962', " " " . " 

^.Jylder, Delbert E, Hemingway Heroes, Albuquerque: University of 
Mm iiexico Press, 1969- 
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Geraldine Castleman 
Gladys Skaggs 



Fhase III 



LITERATUI?2 uF SOCIAL ffiOTEST: CHAHIES DICKEMS 



netional© 

Since the Stone Age nan has capitalized on '^mght makei right 

The strong have oppressed the v/eak; the v/ealthy tiave trampled the poori 

the nobility h.as castigated the dovmtroddeni the landowner has ©jq^loited 

the serf; and Salem has burned its \,dtches* In short, the priviledged 

have dominated the disadvantaged* 

Charles Dickens recognized these injustices in the 1600 's and 

used his talents as a writer and a creator of exaggerated characters to 

' lash out against "the criminal jails that failed to diminish crime^ the 

debtors « prisons that crippled men»s characters and murdered their pride^ 

the red tape and the chafing vmy. of a money-and-pov/er-driven social 

ord^r, the Poor Laws and the !/ormiouse. , , 

Authors have been knovm to criticize sooiety dov/n through the years 

even though most have not been as dedicated to the cause as was Diokene, 

Cne is reinirided of a speech i/rltten by Shakespeare aljuost four hundred 

years ago v/hen the Prince of Arragon says^ 

Let none presujEe 
To wear an undeserved dignity* 
0^ that estates, degrees, and offices 
17ere not derived corruptljd ^and that clear honour 
VJere purchased by the merit of the wearer! 
Koif Liany then should cover that stand bare! 
lioif many be coimanded that coimiandf . • 

Hov much low peasantry would then be glean 'd 
Froin the true seed of honour I and how^ much honour 
Picked from the chaff end ruin of the times. 

Through Dicken^s popularity as a story teller^ he was partially 



^ Edgar Johnson^ Cha r l es P i ckens His T ragedy an d^M,miiph, Vol. 2 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1952), pV 1031." 




responsible for some of the reronns that took place during and follov/ing 
the tme of the Industrial Revolution, ^ criticising social evils, he 
v/as inetrwnental in abolishing these evils. It ii hoped that students 
v/ill be" able to relate Charles Die- ens ^ tactics to those of our modern 
dLy critics. 



Synopsis, Charles Dickens* novels depict the 
deplorable v/orkings of the social systejn in 
ajjiiost rnvmry iuajor institution and activity 
of society of his day. In Oliver Ti-dst , A 
Tal e of IV o Cities, and Great Bjcpectatlons he 
protests against the e^loitation of child 
labor^ the harsh prison . system in nineteenth 
century England ^ and the indifference to the 
poor and disadvantaged. His ability to hold 
the interest of his readers^ for Dickens had 
a flair for the draiiiatic^ and his dexterous 
portrayal of people v/ho still seem real today 
are two of his greatest talents . His exciting 
plots and hujiiorous as v;ell as bizarre charac- 
ters are among tlie most fascinating in all of 
literature, 



Concept 

Charles Dickens* novels denionstrate his ability to serve as a eocial 
critic as t/ell as a literacy artist in portraying the moral and social 
evils of his era. 



Attaini.ient Goals 

The student should be able to 

1, necognlae the horrors of the vrorkhouse^ the imdern^orld^ and the 
prison during the nineteenth centuiy, 

2, Identify character traits v/hich are a result of a sordid and 
evil environment, 

3, SuimariEe the ijuportant incidents in a plot and recognize the 
clliiia;^, 

4* Discuss a specific bone in given passages. 

5. Recognise foreshadomng in the actions and speech of 
va rious cha ra ct er s , 
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C, Rote the literal^ artistry of Dickens ^ descriptive passages, 

7. Point out a^mples of the various levels of usage in tlie 
conversation of the characters. 

3. Emunerate the problems confronting youth v;ith a false sense of 
values . 

9- Lake an analogy betv/een problems of today and a century ago* 

10. Show his ability to recognise and e5.^1aln such literary tems 
as "foriTi^n 'jtheme, and ^'point of viev;»' in Dickens ^ novels. 

11* Rtcognise figures of speech that interpret a particular huinan 
ei^eriencc, 

12, Deteraiine the setting of a novel arid its effect on the plot 
and the characters. 



Easic Study 

The litsrarj^ selections are novels by Dickens, Biographical 
and background material is used to strengthen an appreciation of Dickens 
as a Social protester. 

Literary techniques will be stressed through the writing of 
characterisations^ contrast and comparisons^ and seiri-foiraal essays* 
A limited amount of research vdll be done, and special study will be 
placed on settiiig^ plot, and style. 



Jateriala 
Texts 

Dickens^ A TaOe of J^;o Cities (l/ashington OQuare Prese) . 

Dickens, ^gat EpQe otatlons " ( Adventures in Re adlnql 

Dickens^ Oliver Tmat (Uashington Square Presi)' 

Dickens, Pie Bosthuiaous Papers of the Pi clod ck Club (ar^ edition) 

Audiovisual 
Films 

Hr. Dickens of London (Hegion IV) 

ijoyel^ Thei " Mrt iV^reat Expectations (Region IV) 
Moyel^ The- ^rt II, Great Expectations (Region IV) 
Charles Dickens : Ba ck^r oun d for His \ /ork (Region IV) 
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jir, HGla'/iG k^g Dlle innia (Eeglon IV) 

MovqI, The^ Part 2, Early Victorian Eng land (Region IV ) 
FilinstripsMd.th Sound 

Charles Dickens - The l^An (Eye Gtt,e House) 
TliQ !/Qrld of Charles Dlo kens (Eye Gate House) 
03^ve^J[^5t ^ A Child yjev; (Eyv Gate House) 
J^ti^s^^Jgtjijlt^ (Eye Gate Hous 



e) 



Suggested Approaches and Procedures 



Students are required to read A Ta le of T\w Cities and O liver Tvdat , 
Students under contract are required" to read one other novel by Dickens, 

Shov; -bhe filjn and play tha racordi discuss f 

Charles Dickens ^ The I to 
v hm V/orld o f" Charlaa Dickens 

Students are placed in groups. Each group is given one of the following 
to e^qDlore^ research, study and present a panel on: 

V/orldiouses 

Life in prison in Dickens ^ day 

Social injustices in the nineteenth centuiy 

Dickens^ iiuinorous characters 

Dickens^ darker characters 

Dickens* ''victiiJis of society'' characters 

Assign from The Fosthimous Pap ers of the I^ckwink mnh a different episode 
to each student to be reviewed orally. Bnphasize Dickens » style of \vriting. 

Campare and/or contrast Dickens? treatment of the social injustices of the 
nineteenth century in two or more of liis novels* 

Assign the writing of characteriaations of the major characters. 
Give the students the folloxd.ng c.uotation; 

"I believe in aristocracy . , , not an aristocracy of power ^ 
baeed upon rank and influence^ but an aristocracy of the 
sensitive^ the considerate and the plucky.'^ 

Prom the novels which the students have read^ select a character who in 
some ways seems fitted for jnembershlp in this kind of aristocracy. Identify 
the character and the novel. Begin vath a thesis statement* .Support this" 
stat^ent with concrete e:^mples and quotations from the novel* 

Assign varied activities on A Tale of T>/o Cities , 

Select a charcter in A Tale of Ti^o Cities who is a member of the 
nobility or of the lower classes and v/rite a paper on how he is 
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involved in class sbruggle. 

Describe tvro settings or scenes i?hich u£ke this Deriod of histoi-^v' 
realistic. 

Describe Sidney Carton as an anigjjfitic and coinplicated character. 
Trace the steps that finally proripts hij.i to juake the supreme 
sacrifice at the end of the novel. 

How does Dickens feel about the French Revolution v/hich was 
intended to correct some of the social injustices imposed on the 
disadvantaged? Does he feel that the evils of the ruling class 
uere better or worse than the results brought on by the French 
Revolution? Prove your opinions by the statements and actions 
of the chai^acters. 

Show the fiLnstrip i/ith recording and discuss* 

A Tale o f T wo Cities - I^t uritv 

Assign varied activities on Oliver IV;ist, ' 

Bill Sikes and Pagin represent the evil in the novel. Describe 
each character and his Influence on the plot. 

Brov/nlov/ and i-i^s. toylie s^^nbolize virtue and goodness in the 
novel. Describe each one and his influence on the plot. 

At the end of the novel i/hat happens to the vdcked characters? 
lihat happens to. the virtuous ones? 

' .^nalyge iir. tonble as a character or type vihom Dickens condemns 
in his novels. 

Show the filrastrip with recording and discuss: 

Oliyer Twist ^ A ChlldJj^Jlew 

Assign varied activities on Great E xpectations. 

Have the students select one of the follov/ing and write a 
charat eriaation : 

PLp, an Orphan Boy 
Pip, a Snob 
iiiss Havisham 
Joe Gargery 
lirm. Joe 
Jaggers 
ilagi'/itch 

Assign the Writing of a narrative theme from a question. 

How has Pipts sense of values affected his relations v/ith 
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JoQ, Biddy, Est©lla, ''hie Convict,'- and Mr. Jaggers? 



IJhat has happened to Pip^s sense of values? (include the 
people and events that have iniluenctd Flp to become a snob.) 

How are idss Havisham^ the only daughter of a wealthy man 
and .agi/ltch, a convict of lowly origin, alike? (Only the 
L.ore discerning readers tdll be' able to ansv;er this, but 
it is interesting to learn viho the Liost astute readers 
are. The thesis or crux of this answer should state that 
both Idss Havisham and Liigmtch are trying to Jiiake tv/o 
young people into v/hat they themselves vaah they could 
have been — Zstella into a cold^ heartless woman who 
would never be hurt by any man, and Pip Into an accept- 
able gentleman who moved in the very best society*) 

Jaggers makes a point of displaying Molly wrists in 
Chapter 19* Lolly begs Jaggers not to show her wrists to 
the guests. Uhat is the point of all this? 

1/rite a description. The student will be gi-^aded on his choice of 
picture-making words and figurative language. Sentence variety is 
required in this assignjiient. 

Satis House 

Tlie l^rshes on Christinas Eve 
Chrlstijias Dinner at the Gargerys 
Uejnmick^s Castle 
Holly 

Students are placed in groups of five or &±k. Each group is to 
v;rite a third ending to Great Expectations. One from each group 
v/ill read the nev/ ending to the class/ " 

Hand out the self-=assessment sheets taken from ''Pip - A Love Affair'^ 
in the Sn^llsh Jouriial. iferch, 1969. It is hoped that the student 
can experience r seme of identification with Pip and the person 
presenting the novel. This is not a test, and it will not be 
evaluated, it is intended only to help the student understand 
Srj5i.J^KStaUon| and to relate the thoughts of the novel to hljnself . 



Teacher Resources 

Becker, May Lamberton, I ntroduci nA- Charles Dicken s. Mew York^ Dodd 
llead and Compai^, 1%0. " ~ ■ 

Brown, Ivor. Dickgni__in His_ .T^, London^ Thomas Nelson (Printers) 
Ltd , , 1963 * 

Cunliffe, J. IJ. SnglftM, in Hcture. Song and Story , Umr York- 
D. Appleton-Centu:^ Company^ 1943, 

Donovan, Franlu Dickens and Youth. New York: Dodd, liead and CQmpany, I96S. 
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Graham^ Eleanor* Stor^of C harles Dic kens , Nev; York: 

Abelard-Shujnaii^ 1954 * 

Peare^ Catherine GTOes. Charles Dickens, His Life . New York: 
Henry H-alt and Company^ 1959- 

KLckrel^ Paul* "Teaching the Movel: Great Expectations , " . 

Adventures I n Reading (Teacher^ e I#nual). New York: Harcourt^ 
Brace and l/orid, Inc., I960, pp. 351--62. 

Priestley^ J. Charles Dickens, a Igctoria l _Bi_o&r aphy , Nev/ York: 
Viking PresB^ 1961/ 

Siiimions, Susan, ''ftp A Love Affair,'' Enjglish Journal , LVIII 
(I^rch, 1969), 416==17. 

Staifard^ Joyce Strlbling and Virgiiiia Rutledge Taylor. ''The Novell" 
Myentures In keadiniy ( Teacher * a Itonual)* New York: Harcourt^ 
Brace and Uorld, Iiic, 1968^ pp. 330-50. 

'^Unit Si^c: A Tal e of Two Cities , Outlooks Through Li terature 
(Tea cherts Resource Book). Glenviev/, iriinois; Scott ^ 
Foresriian and Company^ 196S^ pp. 156--S7* 



Jane Goodner 
Gladys Skaggs 
!."iljii£ johnston 



Phase III 



IHB .uERIC:IJ DRE/ii 



Rationale 

Sverj^ student *s background should contain the study of his y\]uerican 

literary heritage. yhioL. includes the formation of the ''Ajnerican Dream^' as 

conceived by th© founders of the nation, Eernard De Voto claiiiis that 

Curs is a story iiiade with the impossible r it is chaos 
out of dreeiiL. . ,.siid of our dream there are two things 
above all others to be said^ that only liiadmen could 
have dreaiued thmn or would have dared to^ and that v;e 
iiave shoun a considerable faculty for luaking them 
come true . 

lAioh of i.iodern .unGrican literature has its origin in the ideals Bnd luorals 

of the past^ expecially in the Puritanical concepts, Furtherjiiora^ the 

knov/ledge of the past alv;ays strengthens the preparation for the future. 

Synopsis t The course materials ivill bo organized 
around ideas xvhich have been ilgnlficant in for- 
mulating the character of Merlca today. These 
ideas include Furitan tradition^ the struggle for 
freadom^ a search for nmi frontiers^ and the 
development of individual dignity. 

Concept 

itoerican literature is a reflection of the Anierican way of life 
v/hich recognizes the v;orth and dignity of the individual. 

Attainnient Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Trace Hawthorne ^s concept of sin and guilt through The 
The Soarlgt Letter, 

2i Give e^iiiple of the difference between inductive and deductive 

reasoning and identify each. 
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3. Point out huiiior in Irving choice of v/ords and find exainples 
of hiiinor in style and situations. 

Identify thoniej tone^ characterisation^ local color, description, 
realishi^ and style in the short stories. 

5* Use trfinsitional paragraphs^ sentence variety and thesis statenient, 

6* Identify and find examples of the following literary techniques* 
free verse^ slli' eration^ rhjoiie^ repetition^ 53mibolSj irony^ 
ijiiagery^ dialect ^ free verse, 

7w IJrite precis ^ paraphrases and interpretations 

G* Scan poetiy^ identifying meter and poetic foot. 

9* Detenrtine rhynie scheme of a poeiiu 

Uaeic Studj^ 

A chronological survey of j^j.ierlcan literature from its beginning 
through th© nineteenth century shoivs tlie development of a national 
literature as well as the development of a nation. This survey touches " 
lightly on ^^planters and Puritans'' and "Foundera of the Hation" ( United 
Stat ee^ in Literature ) \ then dwells more in detail on selections from 
"Early Mational Period/' "/inerica^s Golden Day/^. "Conflict^'^ and ''Nev/ 
Out],ooks , The study of a nineteenth-centuiy novel (probably The 
Scarlet Letter) is also included* 

Literary techniques pertaining to poetry and fiction— meter ^ rhyrne^ 
classification^ plot develophient— are introduced or reviewed and streesed* 
Outlining^ organiaation. and reporting are emphasised in the teaching of 
composition. 

S i 

Materials 
Texts 

Poolej^^ llie United States in Literature (adopted text) 
Eo\/jiian^ Adv entures in iViierigaji Lite rature (supplejnentai^ text) 
Hawthorne^ The Sca^rlet^Lejbt_e^ ('v/ashington Square Press) 
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Audiovisual 
Filias 

Dr, Heid0/{^er>s Experiment (Hedia Center) 
Oliver Wend ell Holjiigs (Legion IV) 
John :;hittiern( Region IV) 

A.ieric an L iterature - Revolutionary Times (Region IV) 
^iL^ican literature ^ The Westward ltovement( Region IV) 

Filj;istrips v/lth Sound 

jimrthorne (lllise) 

l/hithian. The /Jiierican Singer (Klise) 
Helvme (Klise) 

Merijgn^ Po^et ry _of t^^^ Nineteenth Cent^i-y (Popular SGience) 
Recordings 

"Easil Ratlibone Reads Edgar Allan Poe" (C^edinon) 

''Songs of the IJorth and South'' (Sterling lAinicipal Library) 

''Mierican Literature I'^ (Mucational Audiovisual) 

^^OY^ !feny Voices (Hercourt^ Brace) 

nnXly Dickinson poems set to music (liineographed copies) 

Suggested . pproaches and Procedures 

Present background infomation and the chamcter of the American Fliritan 
to introduce the iinit on ''Planters and Puritans '" 

Assign a theme^ vath an outline^ on the subject of Jiian^s search for 
freedom, (Use as material the Colonial literature and the historic and 
patriotic docwnents of the Hevolutionaiy and Civil Vbt periods as well 
as any other literature which illustrates Merica^s search for freedom.) 

Assign an oral report on Ben Franklin's versatility, considering his 
talents as printer^ v/riter^ philosopher^ scientist^ citizen and statesman^ ' 

Present the histoiy and the development of the Merican short stoiy. 

After students read ''Singers In Blue and Gray^"'play recording of these^ 
songs made by the ^.omon Tabernacle Choir, ''Songs of the North and South.'' 

Discuss Bernard De Voto's essay as an introduGtlon to the /jnerican Dream 
theme . 

Read lartln Luther lajng^s last speech in connection uith the Anerican 
Dream thenie. 

Have students i/rite a theme discussing the symbolism used in Hau^horne»s 
Scarlet L etter . 

Give notes on the group called '^Biagists, '? showing hov/ Bidly Dickinson is 
part of the group. \ 
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In groups of three %o fivOj have students develop an audiovisual theme^ 
using slides and tapes to present the style and theines of the poems of 
Dryant^ ^Jhitman and Dickinson. 

Kave groups of students discuss and praaent to the class ''The Attitude of 
Eirdly Dioidnion as liefleQted in Her Poet^^^ including her attitude toward 
nature^ people and religion. 



Teacher Etiources 

Ellnsn^ Bruce* ''Cur Legacy irom l4% Jeffereon^" Re_ader's Digest, DDDCII 
(Urch, 1963)^ 160-6G. " " " 

C^inby^ llenrj^ Seldel. .Classical Ainerlcan: A Study of EiTdnen t Merican 
lJ^^^f^FliM^.%RjM-k^.* llev; York ! Ilus^ell^and nussell^ 1959 f 

Gerber^ John ^mnti^th ^jntur^^ Int eiy r a ta t ions of Thp Scarlet Letter. 
Englev/ood Cllf^ T " l^^ntl^^jj^^ lno//l96G.^'^ 

laaser^ idohaal* "Mrror Imagery in Wie Scarlet Letter, EnAdish Journal, 
LVI (February, I967), 374-77. — - 

iiCPadden, Sister Theres© Dolores, "Ifliiily Dickinsons A Poit for the Now 
Generation,'' ^.;n£ldsh^^Jouxn^^ (April^ 1971)^ 462-64. 

"hr-. Jefferaonfs ilonticello, Uat ionsl Geographic. C;D[X (September, 1966)5 
426-44. V 

Huceigro^goj Robert "l/hitiiian and the i^doleBcent i^jind^ '' English Jou rnal 
LVII (Ootober, I96&), 9t2»84* — 

Pelton, Claire L* and 1/arren I. I/ilde, ''A Block Program in /jnerlcan 
Literatures I]clioes of the /inerican Dream," Engl ish J ournal, LVI 
(Pebruaiy, 1967), 216^21. ^ 

RichJiiond, Lee J, "raiiily DicldnGon'^ ^If You t^ere Coming in the Fall, • ^' 
Enj^lieh Journil. IX (June, 1971 )i 77* 

Siiiith, Bradford, ''Captain John Smith of Jameetov/n, '• Natl oMl .G eograjhlo^ 
CXI (iiay, 1957), 501^620, 

^•SupplemQntal Literature; The acarl et Letter , ^' Literature V (Teacher 
Guide). The Oroiion CurrlauluiiU How York: Holt, Ilinehart and 
lanston. 1970> pp. 311-^35* 

Thorpe, Jec. nathanlal HaWthorno: XCQ.PAiJ^^Jjd. Itoowlsd^&e, Carbondale, 
lilinoio^ Southern Illinois University preea,' 1^67* 
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1 j.ry iirtha Earnatt 
Shirley Wright 



Phaee III 



ORAL COi^iUWICV^^^^ni 

Rationale 

Self- confidence and poise are necessary assets for fomal oral 
comniunication* In order to acquire self -confidence and poisa^ a 
pereon jauet develop his ovm thoughts^ reelings^ and pereonal attitudes 
into effective meeeagea for specific eituetions. The purpoee of this 
course ie to have the student examne his ovm thinking to eliminete 
prejudice and bias* He can do' this only through organization and 
knoT/ledge of his topic; therefore^ guidelinei and models for iriiprove- 
ment of baslo speaking will be provided through practice in spaaking 
before groups^ eompoelng and revising reports^ and disGussionSp 

SynQpsis, This course ia dasigned to acquaint the 
student vri^th the basic skille and concepts needed • 
for more effective oral coniiiiuniQation* The stu- 
dent will learn how to research^ organize^ and 
present an oral report. There mil also be som© 
voTk on improving poise and self- confidence in 
front of groups and on creating interest and 
variety In th© voice itself* 

Concept 

Learning to thinlc and form wise opinions comes first^ but 
liarnlng to expraaa thera orally is no lees iiaportantf 

Att&lninent Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Lb^and his llmts in listening and epeakingp 

2* Underitand how the spoken v/ord often determines one's 
actions i 
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3. Understand the central rola "of oral Qonmunication in the 
life of man. 

4i' Learn something of the relationship betv/een the spoken v/ord 
end thoughts. 

5* E^diibit poise and self«confldenca in speaking before a- 
group. 

6* Improve his teohniques In participating in and contributing 
to group discussions, 

V* Gain skill in attacking complicated^ unfmiiliar words. 

D# ■ ConceiYe an idea that is capable of development and to 
e^^ress this Idea clearly in an oral presentation, 

9* Recognize relevance or irrelevance of details and examples, 

10. IncreasF- his ability to talk from an outline and notes. 

Melc Study 

This oourae includes oral presentations of infomative reports^ 
diaoueeiQne^ a book review and a personal analysis of a pertinent 
subject. 

Composition includes notetakingj organization^ outlining^ and 
th© writing of introductions and conclusions. 

liSteriale 
Teict 

Iferrinnr, English Granmiar and Conffi CDMtloil ,16. PP* 376-409/ 540-53 

Suggested ApproaQhes and Procedures 

Have students give a brief talk introducing themselves, 

iisk itudenti to find a folk tale/ n^h or iGgond to retell to the 
audience^ not from luemory^ but extemporaneously, 

have students learn to us© the library. This can be done with a 
librai^^ ©Keroiae designed to i.Acquaint the students Tdth available 
reference material. 
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Have students to v/rite an audience anslysis of the class laembers which 
v/ould include such things as age^ sex^ education^ background and 
interests. 

Rec;^uire each student to outline the body of a speech from a suggeated 
list of topics^ using rererenee material. Students should include a 
thesis etateuent and a carefully worded introduction and conclusion. 

Require etudents to prepare notes on cards from the .outline and prac- 
tice their speechee for two other class members before preeintatlon* 

Have students give their reports to tho class* Each one should be 
3^5 Ldnutes, Subaequent reports should be lengthier and should 
deal vdth raore detailed information. 

Have students use audio and/or visual aids for an inforaiative report. 

Divide claeg into groups for a diBcusiion on given topics. ISach. 
person should present a particular sepient of the diecussion. When 
each person has finished his presentaticn^ the group should be pre- 
pared to coordinat© and relate all the InfoOTation given* 

Have etudents give a book review vdth soine Gritical analysis and a' 
synopsis , 

Have each student give hia personal analyeis of a partleular aspect 
of a politioal campaign^ sooial custoraj coniinunity point of view or 
any ''nov/" idea. 



Teacher HeSQurces 

toerican English Today; The j_tru Q ture of Engl ish 10, ed, Hans P, Outh. 
ne\/ York^ Uebster Dj/id^lon/iSGrai^Hill Boo^^ Company^ 1970^ 
pp. 451*69* 

^i©rd^i^Eng3^^ ^d. Hans Guth, 

Wew York: 1 febst ©r " Divi sion/l iCGraT/^Hiir Dook Company^ 1970^ 
pp, 507-29. 

En^llsji Grapnar and Composltlo2i_9. ed. John 2. 1/arriner, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and T/orld, Inc., 1965, pp. 442^75. 

I^ngua ge/mie^torlc V. ©d. /.Ibert Mtzhaber, Th© Oregon CurriGuli^ii. 
Hew ifork" Holt^ Rinehart and l/inston^ Inc.^ 1970^ pp. 596-690. 

Unguafie/pgietorlc VI, od* Albert R, latshaber. The Oregon CurriQulunu 
New Yorki Holt^ rdnehart and 1/inston, Inc.^ 1970^ pp. 496-603* 
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l/ilina Johnston Pj^^^^ 
Joe Orlando 

Eddie Little ■ ' . . 



im ;U:D his ENVIRa^i^a^T 

Rationala 

Foremost in a study of man and his environment^ as represented in 
literature and life experiencee^ is the consideration of man»s own hmian 
nature^ hie internal struggles ageinst external forces* i^n^s phyeiGal 
environi.ient has alv/ays been a factor in his shovdng a vast range of 
emotions and reactions* 

Considering man and his environment^ major writere have posed 
oppoait© outlooks^ but all focus upon tlie matter of choice. Norman 
Cousins has seen the continuation of the huriian species as depending 
^'iriore on aecident or sheer good luck than upon any far-eeeingi intell- 
igent plan or prograjn in which things happen or don't happen because 
that is the way we v/ant tilings to be,*' i:an has been viev/ed by others 
riieraly as a creature in the natural world responding to invironinental 
forcei and Internal Btresses and drives over none of ivhloh he has 
either control or full knov/ledge. The question is whether or not 
man/ in his eiiviroraiental stniggle^ possesses the resources^ fore- 
sights and will (despite natural disasters) to plan for his ovm life 
and for poBterity^ accepting responsibilities and facing consequences. 
These viewpoints and others nierit exploration in reading about frontier 
man and hie enviromiont and modern iiian and his=. 



Synopsis I Since his begiiining^ man has been in 
conflict with the forces of nature in his attei] 
to shap© his ovm destiny, As a result^ he iias 
been both victiia and beneficiary of his environjuent • 
ThrouEh reading and diacusaion of Ole nolvaae^s 
Giants in the Earth. iJilla Cather's i# /ntonla, 
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Erneit Hemingway's The Old i-an and the Sea , and 
other selections^ the student inay peroeive the 
physical and psj^chologiGal effects of early 
frontier and modern life on men and women. 



Concept 

..n understanding of man^s reactions to his environment is elemental 
for £ greater underBtanding of the nature of man. 



Attalniiient Goals 

The student should be able to 

1, Wrlta about the phyBiaal and peychological effects of frontier 
and luodern life on hiajor charaoters in the iTOrka under study, 

2, Explain why man v/111 consciously risk suicide fighting forces 
of nature larger than hxiiiself , 

3. Eelate the necessity of man's controlling hii environmint to 
the idea of progress , 

4. Find ©xamplea of the challenge of natural forces in reading 
(other than that whieh is required) for oral ajid/or written 
book reports, 

5i Define terms such as realism^ naturalism^ deteraiinismj sur- 
vival of the fittest^ conditioning^ and othere as the course 
necessitates i 

6, l/rite an original account of man combatting a force of nature^ 
such as the heat in the desirt. 

7* Point out examples of current natural problems yet to be 
overcome* 

Use his e^erience and research on man and nature to project 
an opinion of what man inust do to assume his continuing 
e^dstencQ in a vforld compoied of natural forces and oth^r 
men , 



Basic Study 

The basic study will begin v/ith the earl5^ frontier environment 
and continue through the nineteentli centur^^ frontier^ modern man's con- 
flict with nature and end v/ith tv/entieth century envlromuental and 
eoological problemB, toong the v;orks to b© studied are Rolvaag's 
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Giants In 'the Earth. Cathar's I>y /ntonla. lielville's pick , 
selections from .Adventures in Merloan Literature and The Unitsd 
States in Literat ure. 

Coaiposition will include v.'riting a short story based on a nev/s- 
paper or magaaine article, argumentation, and themes ej^ressing per- 
sonal opinion. 

iuatarials 

Texts (Selected) 

Early Frontier Environment 

Rolvaag, Giants in the Earth (Harper and Ilov/) 
Nineteenth Centui'^'' Frontier 

Cathtr, Antonia (Houghton tEfflin) 

iuelville, Moby Dick (l/ashington Sciuare Press) 

Crane, 'iThe Blue Hotelii (iajneographed) 

Crane, ,i!The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky» (lajiieographed) 

From Adventures in .'merlcan Literature 



James, fJolm Colter's Raoe for Life" 

Parlfliian, "The Oglllallah Village" from The Oregon Trail 
Dane, "From the Forecastle" from Two Years' Before the Imst 
Audubon, "Off the Gannet Rooks" from Labrador Journal " 

From The United States in Literature (adopted text) 

Crane, ''A %iteiy of Heroism" 
0 'Weill, "lie" 

IialviU.e, Selection from Redburn 

Kodern Han's Conflict with Foroes of Waturo 

Hemingway, The Old Llan and the S ea (Soribner) 
l/harton,. Ethan Fro rue (acritaner) 

Ti'/entieth Oentuiy Environmental and Ecological Problems 

From Adven tures in ;'jnerlQan Ll teratura 

Krutch, "Coneervation la Wot Enough" 

Current wagaaine artioleB listed in the Reader's Guide to 
Periodica 1 Lit era t ur e — ~— . 
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Audiovisual 

Films 



IndlAn Famly of Long Ago; Buffalo Himter (Region IV) 
qonaer vation- A Job for Young ^toerica (Region IV) 
M ational^^yks; Our American Heritaga (Region IV) 
Rise and Fall o f the Great Lakes (Ryraaid Films j $15,00 rental) 



For additional moving pictures in environmental aducation consult* 
"Teacher's survival guide to environmental education 
rcsourcei.ii Scholastic Teaohar_Junior/Senio r Hlah, 
October^ 1971, 3S-9+. 

Filmstripe vith Sound 

The t/lgdom of laidness - Charles A. Lindbergh (Guldanoe Aasociates) 
Slides v/ith Sound 

uan and His Envlronmant; In Haraiony a nd in Confliot (The Center 
for HumanitieB, Inc.) ' ' 

FilWB trips 



Da niel Boonat AoroAS th_e Mountain Barrier (kcGraw-Hlll) 
Jed Smith: Trails to the t/estern Sea (lIoQraw-Hill ) 



ggested ApproacheB and Procsdures 

In studying the novels, give Btudents a list of queitlons oovering th« 
important points in the i-ovel, Givo them the quostions i;hen they are 
about half way through the novel, 

.aiow class .groups to illuEtratt short stories or chapterfl of novels 
with water color or charooal. 

Assign the writing of an original account of man combatting a force 
of nature. 



In studying inodOTn ©nvironjnental problems, divide the class into group 
and allow thflm to choose different phases to study. Take them to the 
librai'^ and let them find curront magazine articles liated in the 
Reader's Guide to read. Then let them have panel discussionB on each 
of the chosen environmantal problsms. 

Invite resouroe peraonB to class to discuss environmental problems and 
Qontrole idthin the coranunity. 

Choose a newspaper aooount of a recent incident involving man's con- 
fHot with nature and have atudents develop a short story from it. 
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Teacher Resources 

Davis, Robert Gorhanu »h Review ot The Old l^n and, t he Sea . " 
Amer ica n Literetuga « Bostons Ginn and Company, 1967. 

Feger, Lois. I'Tha Dark Dimension of IJille CatiiBr's / Jit onla « " 
jjngllsh Journal, UX (October, 1970), 774-79. 

Goldstein, Oidney. "The Death of Per Hansa,ii English Journal ^ LVI 
(l*E,roh, 1967), 464-66, 

Hurst, Sric end Llnde Sohuck. "Action Program for Environinental 
Education, i> Olaaring House, aLVI (Decembsr, 1971), 203-206. 

Joaephs, Lois. ■ ^Teaching ISoby Dick: A Method end an Approaoh, " 
ligllsh Journal. LVI (November, 1967), 1115-19. 

ilagle, John A. >K. Vie\/ of Literature Too Often Neglected," 
MM^JS^ml> LVIII (mrch, 1969), 399-407. 

Peterson, C IL "English Teacher and the EnvironmentGl Crisis," 
Ijnglleh Journal, DCI (Januajy, 1972), 120-24. 

Uagar, J. Alan. "Challenge of Invironinsntal Eduaation, " EdUGation 
• Difitit, KDCVl (Februaty, 1971 ), 9-12. " 



Ben Sessions 
Carol Grubaugh 
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SATIRE III 

Rationale 

Satire as a llteraiy device is an effectivs vehicle in Mpoki„g p^^,,, 
at human weaknesses, mstakes, and corruptions. Students not only should 
be able to see hoy ei^ert writers use satire, but also see how the student 
himBalf can use satire to ejcpresa his own point of view. 

The course will be on broader and more subtle satire of national 
and international interest. 

Synopsis. Intended to be an intensive study deallne 
vo.th both broad and subtle satire, the class will 
read and analyge satiric poems, plays, short stories 
essays, ana novels on national and international 
issues. Salectlons to be Included are V/ibberleyia 
The touse on the Ijoon . The l-jbuse That Roared the 
satire unit in Literature IV . and others. 

Ooneept 

Satire is used in Its many forjus in an attempt to make society more 
aware of its problems; therefore, it is a means of bringing about needed 
changes , 

Attalnjnent Goals 

The student should bo able to 

1. i^ecognize differenceB in Horatian and Juvenalian satire, 
a. Identify irony, farce, parody, allusion, hoax, burleique. 

3. l/rlto an original satirical essay. 

4. Realiae the importance of satir© in bringing about change, 

5. Reoogniae authors who consistently employ satire in their 
works. ■ 

6. jS^lain how an author uses literary techniques to develoD 
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7. Detemine the author's target or purpose of the satire. 

8. Demonstrate his ability to perceive the components and 
relationship of everyday happening to satirical writing 
in nsv/spapers and magazines. 

Basic Study 

Since satire is used extenaivfly in our averyday lives, the study 
or satire will Inolude television programs, coraic strips, newspapers 
and magazines along with the satire unit. from Literature IV . The kouse 
on the Moon , and The I'lousf That Roared . 

Composition will be baaad on the reading and mil include a satiric 
narrative In prose or verse, a satiric monologue, and other shorter papers 
dealing with literary techniques of satire, 

iiaterials 
Texts 

Prom Literature IV (adopted text) 

Satirle Monoloiues 
Parodlgs 

Satiric Narratives 

/.nthology 
, ■ Portfolio 5 

t/ibberley, The touse on the i-^on (Bantam) 
1/ibberley, Th e House That Roared (Bantam) 

Audiovisual 

Sound Slide Unit 

Art, with a i^iessape: Sa tire and Social Comment (The Canter 
for Hujnanlties, Ino.) 

Reoordings 

I'Ogden Nash Reads Ogden Nashi' (Caedmon) 
"The Storios of JameB Thurber'i (Caedmon) 

Suggested .■pproaehes and Prooedurea 

Using th$ ironic mask, students write to defend a subject \/hloh they 
disagree with or dislike, iuch as war, draft, U. S. foreign polioy 
foreign aid, government subsidy, bureaucracy, political parties * 
Q v/elfare, women's lib, ecoloiiy. ' 
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Define and discuss satire. 

. Have the student v/rite a satire in which he assumes a false Identity 
m order to aatlrize the sort of person he is pretending to be." 

In groups of 3 to 5 have students select a topic and ^^rite a iatirieal 
monologue. ■ - - so wj.i iwaj. 

worics" e-«ggeratlon, and h-omor as they appear In critical 

uTt ^^^"^ ^-^i^e « satiric narrative, in prose or verse, in which 
he pushes-' an asptct of contemporary Merioan culture into the rea3jir 
of abiurdity m order to reveal the abiurdlty of the actual situation. 

and discuis irony, iarcaim,, undaratatemant, burlesque, farce, 
parody, allusion, hoajc. ' 

yatch 'lAll in the Fandly" or other satirical programs on television. 
Teacher Resources 

Buchwald, Art. The, Establishment Is aivfl and l/ell i n Ifashingtnn 
Nev; York: p. Putnajii's Sons, I969. 

Feinberg, Leonard. Introduction to Satire . kmB- Iowa State 
University Press, 1962. 

Highet, Gilbart. The Ana tomy of Satire . Princetons Princeton 
University Press, 1962. 

Leacock, Btephen. The Laacoek Ro undabm^t. New York: Dodd' Head 
and Company, I949. " - ^ 

''Satire", MieraturOV (Teacher- s Guide). The Oregon Curriculum. 
Mmvr York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, I970, pp. 97-134. 
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Natalie Huckabee 
Jo Anna laddleton 



SCIUKCD FICTia^I III 

riationale 

From yesterday wearing of a Supeman cape and jumping from the top 
of his garage to today's viev/ing of yallcs on the juoon^ the student is 
interested iii the aub-genre of literature called science fiction. The tran^ 
sition from this fantasy to reality in his lifetime excites the student, and 
in this technological age when he feels that machines are dictating life 
styles, he Kants romance and adventure and some possible solutions for hie 
problems. All of these science fiction proyides. Good modern v/riters are 
using it as an instrument of social satire and social criticism while still 
providing exciting and adventurous relaxation- Now creative fantasy stands 
ready to speak, not only about the siveep of space and time, but about 
humanity itself. ^Science fiction, " Ray Bradbuiy says, ''is prepared to show 
us ourselves in a satirical niirrar,_.to speak to us of our values." 

SynopBls, Using the niedium of the roiAantic adven- 
ture story, science fiction expands the technolog- 
ical realities of the present to the technological 
possibilities of the future. Science fiction offers 
iinaginative solutions to contemporaiy problems of 
society, ecology, and the scientific realm as well 
as dinner space'' psychological problems of the 
individual. The student v/ill analyze recurring 
themes, plot structure, and characteriEation in 
science fiction literature, compare older works 
idth modern v/orks, ejaiiiine the prophesies of 
science fiction v/riters, and use his Greative. 
imagination. 

Concept 

Science fiction presents in a draiiiatic and suspenseful manner the 
basiQ problems of our present day society and projects possible developments. 
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Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. necogniza recurring themes m science iictton literature. 

2. Differentiate betv/een "apace operaeii anc rcr ^ literature'. 

3. Distinguish betv/een a iiiodern science fiction c-lory and a nine- 
teenth oantury stoi^'-, 

4. Discuss the plot, characters, and themes of a selected novel. 

5. Recognize the fulfillment of prophecies found in soience fiction. 

6. Analyae the huiiian eleraant in opposition to the machine in given 
works* ^ 

7. Understand and apply present concepts of time and space to science 
fiction writing. 

a. Recognize conventions native to science fiction and judge i;hether 
they are justified, j & -^-^^ 

9. necoinize the relationship of science, technology, and space travel 
to hwnan values. ^ ^ f 

Basic Study 

Literal^ selections will be three or four science fiction novels by 
'..'ells, Bradbury, Crichton, Verne, and selected poems, short stories and 
short plays. 

Composition mil include semi-forrnal essays, visual representations 
(comic strips), and creative writing in all foms. 

Itaterials 
Texts 

Wells, ma^Aohlnf^nd, Other Stories (Scholastic's Readers" Choice) 
Dradbury, Fahreniieit 451 (Eallantine IJooki) -'^ yera ufloice; 

Bradbury, Jie mi^tmt ed Mm (Eantam) 
Crichtoni TlT£.Andromjdg_ strain (Dell) 

V®rne, 20,000 Leagues under thB_3aa rRani-fl»^) _ 
Prom Outl ooks Itiroug h Literaturg 
■ Vidal, nviait to a Small Planet n 
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i rosTi /iClvcntures ir. /j;ieri_o_an jdj^retn^ 

BrEidbuiy, "The Fsdestrian" 
Finney, i^Of ,l&sinz Povsom'^ 

M-^i^-^Mkll m^w Place, comp. Helen Plots (Thomas Y. Crowell) 
ai<LSpkge,^hllcl'D .^otlior Ggose (SiJuon and Schuster) 

udiovlsuaX 

Recordings 

'^'ar of the I'orldsn oi^-son ' ells' Broadcast (Publisherss Central 
Bureau) 



Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

H f ^^^^ ^° students v/ill reseerch, study and report on one 

of the follov/lnf-: 

: coiiiparison of K. 0. iJellsi \:&r of the IJorlds and Orson !-ells» 
''\/ar of the Uorlds'i — - - • 

DisappeeranQes uf Judge Cratar, .onbroso Dierce and others in 

connectlDn vdth 'Of ilsslnf; Persons." 

Differences between "space operas" and science fiotion. 

St£ ,dard science fiction devices such as mental telepathy and 

mass hypnosis. 

Reaction of peopli in 1930 to the broadoast of ^'War of the l/orlds.H 
(,-. tape recorder hiight be used to sacure their remembered reaction.) 

Students i/ill write essays on theLies, characters, and plot based on Time 
ijaciiine, . 

Students vdU i;rlte essays on the basis of one of i /ells ' prophecies in 
lM}S.lA^3m aiicl trace its dsvelopraent to modern time. 

Assign the writing of original science fiotion stories. Groups of three's 
vail evaluate their stories and choose the best to illustrate. 

Groups of three to five students will read a short ator-/ and illustrate 
It in a coiuic strip. 

Students vdll write science fiction poeffls— haiku, cinquain, llmarick, etc. 
Listen to Science Fiction Theater and report to class.'" 

Teacher Rasources 

4 

''^^^J^^^f ^- ''i^'f ^'^'^^ Crater?" Saturday Eveningjpst. 
CawwlIII (September 10, I960), 19-21, 44, 50. ' — 

Drijnsley, Juliet. "T^ ie .Jrtjan Chronicles ; A Provocative Study, " Enslish 
i£-irnal* ^ (December, 1970), 1239-42. ~a.~ 
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Kariblen, Charles F., "Bradbury's :>ireniiolt 451 in the Clesoroom/' 
giif^ish Journal, LVTII (Septeiiiber, 196c0j 018-19. 

i'Adsen, .ilan L. -Tn&t Stailit Corridor, '< English Jou rnal, LlII 
(September, 1964), 405-12, " " 

uen^eliriaj i..arvin "Ray Di'sdburyis Dan delion Ulne ; , rheuec, Sourcss, 
end Style, i' Lnj-lisli Journal, li' (Septeinber, 19?1), C77-G6. 

Schv/arts, flhelia. "Sclenoo Fiction: Bridge Betv/een the T^ra Cultures,'' 
.English Journal. DI (Uovamber, 1971)/ 1043-51. 

OisacriOj Peter. "The Study of the Allusions in Bradbury 'a Fahrenheit 4 51 
Enclisji Journal, m (Febniar/, 1970), 201-205, ' 
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Audrey Adams 
Joe Orlando 
Geraldine Castlenian 
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CHEATIVE l/niTlI\'G 

Rationale 

Using originality, honssty, environi..sntel subjects, powers of coimnun- 
ications, and inspirational creativity, one who possesses the desire should 
be able to write for aelf-Batisfaction and for the enjoyinent of others. 

Artistic writing is actually an experience, a living impulse that 
involvea the whole person. Through his owi senses the v/riter is able to 
portray, through the printed page, mental pictures to the reader which, to 
some degree, affect him and cause some kind of reaction. 

A good writer must realize that v;riting is creativity. It is building 
images, first in his own mind and then putting them into words so that the 
reader v/ill share the enthusiasm of the creator. 

There are three basic requirements for successful creative writing; 
one nhould possess a reasonable amount of iiitelligencei he should have a good 
conmand of words and know how to use them effectively- he should possess a 
burning desire for self-expression and creativi'.y. These qualifications, 
strengthened by a few smpla rules for writing, should enable a student to 
produce creative writing successfully. 

Synopsis . Creative xfriting Is desiined for the 
otudsnt viho possesses a burning desire for self- 
ixpreBSion and creativity, for the s* dent who 
is able to ivrite for salf-fulfilljiient and for 
the pleasure of others. 

Concept 

Creative v/ritlng la a living ijjipulse which Involves the ndnd, ' the 
emotions, and the body. The writer writes for two purpoies- ielf-exprission 
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and the pleasure of others. 

Attainjnent Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. ';rite su]>j actively in tlie areao of the short story, lyric poeti^, 
and esaayB based on personal e.^^erisnce and opinion. 

2. Ei:pl£in the inportanoe or style, tone, diotlon, logical organizatiom 
and gsneral coherence. 

3. Create iinflgary by rrdjdiig sounds color, and fBeling words, 

4. Recoenize the imporcsnce of rhythia in poetiy through the various 
aceopted exajnplei used. 

5. I/rite photographic essays. 

6. Apply effectively the basic elements of the short story after 
studying these elements. 

7. Realize that there are certain principles and standards set forth 
for creative writing' and altjiough one should possess Individuality 
in producing his om style, he should oonfom to certain guidelines. 

S. Develop an accurate oboervation mth a perciptive eye. 

9. Express his opinion with greater depth of thought. 

10. Look at himself, his family, his friends and peers, the world 
around hiin,„and be inquisitive about the future. 



.G Study 



Since this is not a course in literature per ss, but one in \frlting 
creatively, the reading of short stories, poeMS, essays, and the like is 
lijiiited to selections being used for patterns or examples. Students are 
expected to i/rite an original short story, original poems (any subject), a 
personal ej^erlence paper, descriptive paragraphs (using pictures for moti^ 
, vations), stream-of-oonsciouBness essays, personal opinion themes, contrast 
end comparison, and autobiographical sketches. 

Texts / . 
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Sl^kLlk^ilgni^iU on and Lan£:ua;;e (adopted text) ' 

^'Tom A^^riaan^^ish Toaay. The Uses of LmamaB (adopted text) 

"'/riting £ I-aper^' 
''I'riting and Observstion'' 
"I/rltinfi an : Th inland, ^ 
''.Writing and 1 ./vination^' 

Supplementary Texts 

Hogrefe, The Process of Cre ative i/riting (Harper and Brothers) 
Deutsch, Poetry jian dbook- A Dlgilonary of Tern s (Grosset and Dunlap) 
Brooks and l/£rren. The Scope of Fictlgn (Aml&ian^amnf^^vy^nr^f.ff.^^ Inc j 

Audiovisual 
FlLn 

An O ccurrence at Owl Cre ek_ Bridge (Hefilon IV ) 
FiMstripB idth Sound 

Revising the Coiupoeltlon (Eye Gata) 
Deveroplng Concrete Details (Eye Gate) 
Tlie Poetic Experlenoe (Guidance Associates) 
^S^BLMLMJ^^^^M^MpE^^^MsIZ (Eye Gate) 

Undemanding and" Appreciation of Poetry (Educational Dmeniioni 
Corp,) 

Pgrcgptlon (The Uorld Around Y ou) Birds (Educational Dimensions 
Corp,) " " 

Perception- The Seasons (Educational Dimensions Corp.) 

l£^jia^^.!!S3^LM^ pi: RoarlnA Camp^' (Educational necoi-ti Sales) 

FilniS trips 

££^JMij.._!2i"Lt^i0M^ (Educational Reoord Sales) 

IJritini^ and ilevislng (PlLnBtrip House) 

ComOo^lour Seiiies: A P rofirani in i/ritlng Av/are neas (Scholastic 
Book Services} 

Pictures 

"Come to Your Senses v A Program In Ifritlng Av/areness^^ 
(Scholastic Book Services) 

Transparenoies 

''Creative i/ritlng»^ (Technlfax Corp,) 

Suggested Approaches and procedurea 

— A fev; short stories, poems^ and essays are eelected to be read as e^^mplti 
or patterns for the student writing. 
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Keep a weekly b-dletin board or sar.plss of tho students' productions. 
lAka ©n attempt Lo get some of tho best creative \;riting published. 

S!" f students to read current issues of Writers' 

ana iM,,Jr^M £ov latest information on the techniques andlrobiins 
mattS '"^"^'^^^ categories of subject 

..ake n class booklet of tiie best writlnEs turned in. Be sure to include at 
least one piece of v/ork froia each atudenL, 

Give a brief oplanation of rhyme, foet and meter, lyric poetiy, a ballad, 
blank verse, etc., by way of review. Encourage students to write Beveial 
poems , 

Show and play appropriate audiovisual materials before writing aasignments. 

Assign the writing of descriptions. The student should strive for Unagerv 
tSi^SiSng?" P"tureH.aking words. Pictures may be used to motifaS 

^^"^^"^ '"^^^ ^ porsonal experience or autobiographical essay, it 
^nay be hLUnorous, exciting, aerious, or sad. . ^ ^ " ■ 

H^ain the techniques of witing a contrast and comparison papsr. Have the 
sLuaent v/rite a paper of comparison* 

Assign a streani-of-conscdou^iitSB esaay, 

^ti^^^^ "^'"^"^^ p^^^-^i «^ 

^lain the basic elements of the short story, and bring out the importance 
of .tyle, tone, diction, logical organiaation, and coherence. 

Assign the writing of a short stoiy, the length of ,vhich is left to the dis= 
cretion of the teacher. - 

Cn some assignments the student may be permitted to have his paper checked 
by one or more of his classmates before turning in the final draft. 

Find and display original manuscripts along vdth the finished product. 

Bring in speakers, such as an editor of a paper, a local author, a librarian, 
a poet, or an illustrator for books. • ' 

Show the non-verbal fiLn An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge . Have the student 
write from any inspiration he may have ^ Stten. 
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Final E^smination/ln Creative ■Jritinr; 

Select 3 of the short stories assigned and analyze 
them, taldng into consideration 

theme, tone of story^ character 

and &ny other 
creative v/riting technicues 



or 

as you hnoy 
in the final analysis 
v/hat a man puts down 
on paper 

XB not alv/ays salf 
revealing 

OnrtiBthmE it is 

The scope of 

creative i/riting HELL! there »s no such thing 

as creativa v/riting, but 

£ run-on of thinking 

a blast of uae hdnd that never 

stops c-^loding 

An erotic piece of literature today 
seems to e^ccite 
the inasees 1 hy? 

IJho ii Pellinl anyi^/ay? 

i/here did Charles Dickens go 
astray? 

. Yon 

sitting out there 
in rov/s 

designed for Imowledge-* 
WRITE I 



This is your Filial Exam in 
creative 
writing^ 



T ^John^- Ito^lila, npinal EMmination/ln Creative Urlting, n English 
iSHSmi. (October, 1971), bSG, " ^ 
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Teacher '.Resources 



General 

A^?L2fJi2^tte£i.Jiie- Eaden-Eaden, G§r.mny; Unesoo, I965. 

Fltz, liandolph. Wrltinfi lo r Juve nile &nd Teenage ilarkets. Wev/ Yark- 
I-'unk- and iJagnells, 1969. ~™ 

Graves, Richard L. "CLHAii: Five Steps for Teaching l/ritlng n English 
Joiirna, (iMy, 1972), 696-701. " . ^ ' 

Harris, Josephina. 'a/hat IJriters Advise on the Teaching of Creative 
l.Tituig, 1' iLnalish Journal. H (March, 1971), 345-52. 

Hook, J. M. limin£jrerbiv|ly. Dallas^ D. C. Heath Company, 1967. 

Kaplan m ton A. "Style Is Content," Ijalish journal, LVII (December 

196a), 1330-34. — ' 

KeableB, Harold. "Creative IMting in the Secondainr Schcil," Inalisi' 
iouEiial, LVII (■.arch, 196S), 356-59, 430. 

^adAfm glJyagMvifaL and .aia;;inetion in Literaturu and Language 'id 
Leonard ¥. iCosinsld. Chainpalgnr Illinois ■ IfetionirCouncil^ 
Teachers of English, 1962. 

Poetry 

Christie, Antony, q.^kirig vdth 1/ordB- A Practical Approach to 
CreaTiivity, " Engllsi^ Journal. DCI (February, I972), 246-51. 

Frefethen, Plorance. lM.ting a Poem. Ijew York: The Writer, Inc.,. 

■ fiannan Dennis J. "Student Post Power," English Journal, D[' (October 
19/1), 913-20. - — — — \ - - , 

Magy, Cecilia Anno. "Rhytlm, Color, Response, Creativity," Qiellah 
imuQ,) 1^1 i January, 1972), 125-26, 141. ' 

ItoTnan, Charles. Poets on Poetry. New York: The Free Press, 1962. 

Perrin, Poi .ur J. Writers' Guide and Index to English . Chicago- 
Scott, Forasman and Company, I965, 

Perrine, Laurence. Sound and S ense: An Introduction to Poetnr. him 
lork; Harcourt, Brace, and Iforld, Inc., 1963. 7" " 

Short Stories 

A^>-AOimtionJijj__Thj a^^^^ ed. A. Grove Day. Dallas: 

iiOGraw-Hill Book CoiiiparQr (i/ebster Division), 1971. 
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Duaclni, Stephen. '."I Heally Uked It's Short Stories and Taste." 
mK Uah Journal . L?II (K&y, 1968), 670-79. " 

jiurpiiy, Geraldiiie. MTeachinfi Fiction Through Visual and Wrhai Art- " 
Im/ilish Journal, LIX (April, 1970), 502-508, 
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L'oa i.uston 

Phase III 

LITERATURE Aim POLITICS 

Rationale 

Since man began to organize iociatiaB, thej^ have needed political 
leaders, and some have sought political leadership. ;.b societies 
have grovm in siat and copjplejdty, political leadership has acquired 
greater and greater power, power which man have coveted both for 
thanselves and for the opportunity to serve others. The nature of the 
men and their reasons for sesking power have detemined the fates of 
many, juany people. As republican foms of government have deviloped, 
it has become increasingly important for the general populace to under- 
stand the basic nature of -a politician and be able to predict how he 
will behave in the political situation of his office. 

Shakespeare's Julius Caesar gives an imight into a poUtlQal 
situation scarely more pertinent to Roma of 'the first century-, B, C, 
than it ia to /jnerica today. His Mchart JI praients another character, 
anuther struggle for power, and another assaeslnation, this tline in 
fourteenth century England. 

In A Iten for All Seasons Robert Bolt offers a study of Sir Thomas Itore, 
a political leader of siirteenth century Eng^ ind who believed that a 
statesman who forsakes his private conscience for the sake of his 
political duties vdll surely lead his countiy into chaos. 

In All the ICing's Mmn Robert Perm Warren presents a study of a 
twentieth century American politician who I'risea to power because of 
the faculty of fulfilling the secret needs of others, and m the 
process. . .discovers his own emptinesB.ii.i 



'^"^T^. ^J!^f'^' 4U_tolIflMilJm (New York.. Random House, 
O . The Fiodera labraiy, 1953), p.? " * 



Through suah a sampling of literature involving politics; one 
may surely extend his understanding of mn in politics and their 
relationships v/ith the people whom tliey lead. 

fy^VBiB. This course is deaigned for student 
to gam insight ■'•nto the various political and ' 
psrsuasive influences affecting their lives. 
Ptudents Lra to study varlDUs literaiy character", 
in an attempt to understand the nature of power- 
its hams as well as its constructive usee " " 
^hfikespeare.s Julius Qaejar, Uarren'i All the 
m^le^im, and Bolt's Llm for All sIS^'HTare 
the major wrka in this sWoFlo^FiHdlersuasion 
Shalcespeare-s pimrtn .all be atudied by'stuLnts 
■ ^Jo have already studied Julius Caesar , or it may be 
studied for extra credit.^ ^ - 

Concept 

Great literature provides an artistic exploration of the nature of 
politicians, the power and pitfalls of political position, the rilatlon= 
ships anK^ng political laaders, and their relationships with the people. 
Attainjiient Goals 

The student Should be able to 

^' t^^J^-^'^^^^ tlaelessness of the problems related 
to politics, poifsr, and persuasion, j.ai-^.u 

sSiel! " "^'^-^ '''' °^ politicians 

3. Understand the uiotivation of character in tht works atudiid. 

vScro?1hf lufSr! ''^''^ ^" --fi^" the 

5. State and discuss major thames in the vrark. 
^' Sel!" °^ persuasion used by the politicians 

7. E^lain the responses of the people to each political leader. 
flati^Sstif - - than 
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9. ..nalyse ti-e plot structures of Julius Cassar f.nd .,11 the 
Id.ji£'s lien. — 

10. ueacl vdth the,, help of raarginal notes Shakespeare's Eni^lish. 

11. Find and use background niattsrlals necessary to the study of 
each, of these i-/orka. 

12. Identify certain literal^ teohniques and devices in eaoh \/ork. 

13- Recognize blanlc verse wherevsr he finds it and appreciate its 
effectlvenQss in Jul ius Caesar . 

Dasic Study 

The litsrature in tliis course is studied to extend the student U 
understanding of people, politios, power, and persuasion; to inorease 
his ability to read and interpret literature- and to develop certain 
analytical sldlls. ■ 

The composition involves c4iaracter sketches, esiaya of persuasion, 
essays discussing major theues in the literature, and essays discussing 
such matters of literary analysis as the sickness jnetaphor, the tragio 
flaw, and the draniatlc irony In Juli.us Caesar ; syinbols in A jan for 
M^jMsonji and the relation of the title of All the IClnff 's Ifen to 
its iiiajor theme. 

Materia Is - , 

Texts 

Dolt, J:__'i sn for All Seasons (A Vintage Dook) 
Shakaspeare, Julius Cae sar (Uterature IV, adopted text) 
Shakespeare, Hichard 11 (fJew Arnericar" Library/) 
1,'arren, m the ling's I,en (Eantam) 

.".udiovlsual 

Filinstripi v/ithi Sound 

. • Art of Persuasion (ffiil) 

How to nea d and Unders tdnd Drama (SjiV) 

tJhat Is Drai^ia? (Guidance Assoeiates) ■ 

Ijlia t To Look For- in Drama and Fict ion (Eye Gate) ■ 
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Slides v/ith Sound 



Art lat h a rsssami Protest and Fropaganda fCenter for 

HuinSnities 



Eecordlnr's 



"The Funeral urations of Brutus and lark Antony, " mny 

yolqes (Harcourt, Brace) 
'■Scents from Shakespeare King Richard 11 " (Columbia) 

Suggssted ApproacheE and Procedursa 

AUot approjdjnately one third of the term to each of the three m^or 
works, allovdng tima for writing assigmnents related to each one. 

Begin vdth All the King's Men, which should be read in its entirety 
as quickly as possible. 

'/hila students are reading the novel, introducs the course with an 
m-class study and discussion of the over-all thtme. Hov can liter- 
ature and politics be related? How universiand tlinely is the theme'? 
1/hy do iiien seek political power? lliat hazards do politicians face'? 
iiow do politioians deal with their opponents? Why do people support 
certain political leaders? What ere the major methods of political 
persuasion? These and other such questions should be raised, not to 
find ^mediate answers but to create an inquisitive attitude' on the 
part of the students. 

Provide for special reports on the historical facts concerning 

Huey P. Long and the biographical facDs concerning Robert Penn V/arren. 

Discuss the difference between a naturalistic novel and an artistic 
one, relating the discussion to All the ICing's lien . 

Direct group or individual study that will result in an in-depth 
study of this novel. One possible plan involves assigning each of 
several aspects of the novel to a group of four or five students- 
for example, one group would e^lore the setting in detail and disouis 
Its ijiiportance to the author "s purpose; another would draw conclusions 
concerning major themes and support their contentions; another would 
study characters, still another would study plot structure, literary 
techniques, and style. ^ 

Composition topics may grow out of the preceding studies and dis- 
cussions. Assignnients should indeed be motivated by study and 
discussion and should be suffiGiently varied to meet students i special 
. interests. f 

Iteading assignments may o%^erlap with the study of each preceding work 
making it feasible to ejcpect students to read each work for an ov«r- 
all view before class discussion begins. Students may, however need 
more teacher holp in their first reading of J uliua Caesar. 

O 
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Plcn for sufficient backgroui^.d study before students begin to read 
AJ-^.n I'or Seasons, but do not belabor it. 



Again discuss naturalisjn and art in literature. 

Provide for at least some in-class reodini of Robert Dolt's drama. 
For ejLample, selected episodes ;,.ay be oliosen for group rsading 
after rehearsal, or the play jnay be adapted for presentation in 
"resding theatre^' style. 

Hov;ever the play is studied, one emphasis should be on tlie character 
portrayal of Sir Thomas Lore, his private conscience and public duty. 

--.nother ei.iphasis should be on the artistic structure and style of 
the play. 

Though JulluB CaeBar may be taught in any ona of many succesgf- I 
procedures, ona of the soundest is described in detail in 
Teacl^ris^^aij^:^ LitBratura IV (The Oregon Curriculum). 

Conclude the course and pull its strands together by again raifiinr ~ 
come of the ouestions discussed in the, beginning concerning wan of 
politics, their power, and the people they lead or govern. Conipare 
and contrast the chEraoters, the situations^ the pHilosophies, the 
outcomes, etc. , 



Teacher nesources 

Bolt, Robert. i^The Playi./right in Films, n Saturday Revie\r XLV 
(December 29, 1962), 15-16. 

Dean, Leonard P. ■" Julius Ca esar and Hoden Criticism. ^ Entliah 
Joura^ L (October, lfST)7^451-56. " ^' " 

"Drama- Julius Caesar, " Literature IV (Teacher's Guide )„ The 
Oregon Curriculum. Mew Ifork- Holt, Rinehart and Winston- 1970 
pp. 153-92. ' ' 

"Duty V. Conscience: A i.an for All Seasons, " Tiaue. DOrviI 
(December 1. 196l)7'64r"^ ~ ~ 

French, Richard. 'lEtudgnt Recoiimiendations for Teaching Shakespiare 
In High School, ''Mmsti Journal, LVII (iiarch, I968), 350-55. 

Greene, Qorclon J. I'Lotivating Students to Study Shakespeare " 
English journal, m (April, I972), 504-507. ' ' 

Harrison, G. B. "The Teaching of Shakespeare,!' Ensliah Journal 
■ Lll (Soptember, I963), 411-19. \ ' 

He\rm, Henry. "Broadway Postscripts- Mostly Seasoning BaturdaT 
Review, XLIV (December 16, 196I), 2?. ( A Ifa for All BmSon^ 



Id 
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idbncr, Irviiu^. Julius Caesar: (iutlin e Guide to tlio Pla^. hmi York; 
L'ernijs niid I'oliQ, I964. -- — - - - 

bchuBter, £d(,ar ii, ''Discoverini^, Theme and StructurG in the Novel,!' 
i;.nA:li3h Jouru&l, LII (fjcLobeiv 1963) gOb-ll. 

Shekeopcaro, l/miaju. Julius Caesar. ; ;ith the Fbmous Temple Mo baa. 
iOQi/ York; Orosaet and Dunlap, ' I909. " " " -- --- - 

"3tirrln(;; Oelute to Valor," Ufg, LII (January 12, 196£;, 55-?, 60. 
(L.}STl l9^ J':]^ Seasons ) 

Trusty^ Stdrley. iiTeaehinfj: Dram the IJcy It Is,'i Engli sh Journsl- LVIl 
(rtevejiibGr, i960), ll£;7-92, ~ 

i\/Q ntie;tli_ Centur y Intarprotatlons^ojWiaiu^^ ed. LeonPi-a F. Dean. 

Dnijleuood Cliff iiev; Jarseyi rrontice-Hellj 1960. 

•.arrGn, llobert Penn. All ths ulnn's lien: 1/ith Nev/ Introduction by the 
..uthor. lidi; York; Tho iiodern Libra ry/nandom Mouse, 1953. 

"Unit IV.. Ju lius Caesar ,'' E^lorin^ Life Through Lite rature (Teacher's 
il8sourc# Eook). caenvle\;, Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
3-965, pp. llC-41. 
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liarrareL Strauss 
Kosallo ,yerz 



Phase III 



A ii:nsoK...L code 

•Man's search for a personal code in the midst of the nation's industrial 
atid urban revolution often causes hijii to develop a i^iaterialisoic and mecha^ 
nistic philosophy. To avoid the disillusionnient and cynicism so often 
resulting from the pursuit of material success»-an integral factor in the 
American Dream^^it is essential that he develop a personal, code of moral 
ethics and that he become aware of the falsity of certain values pronail^ 
gated for the achievement of such success. 

Synopsis, This course is designed as a study of man»s 
search for a personal code to live by as he tries to 
understand himself and others. Themes such as growing 
up, integrity and social conscience, personal values 
versus values in our society, and codei of ethics will 
ba explored through such v/orks as A Separate Peace , 
The ox-Bow Incident. The Uinslow Pov , and A ten Callgd 
Peter^ as well as selected poems and short stories/ " 

Concept 

Head at a jnature level, literature related to the ethics of others can 
develop in the student significant and lasting values to serve as guidelines 
in his life, 

Attainnient Goals 

The. student should be able to 

1. Relate ideas in literature to his o\m life, 
a. Develop a iense of ethic and humanitarlanlsm. 

3. Deinonstrate that with personal rights goes responsibility, 

4. Appreciate the worth and dignity of each individual. 
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Discover those values v;hich give nieaning to his cxistencG. 



6. Gain an appreciation oi' lit©rature ac a reflection of cultural 
inriuencc, chGracierlsticD of pGople, geography of nations, and 
philosophlps of each group. 

Aivilyze objoctiyely his own personal code. 

LrfiSic utudy 

The study concentrates not only on the theMtic approach of man's effort 
to establish a personal code vdtii relation to society as v/ell as to hiniself , 
but filso on a representation of the various genres i novel^ short story, 
draiua^ poeti-^^ and biograpliy. The thematic approach and the characteristics 
of each genre Fervc as a point of departure for composition types and 
technitjuesi the personal essay^ the character analysis and the 
arguiiientation* 

Materials 

Te>:ts (Selected) 

Frojn Literature IV (adopted text) 

Knov;les^ A Separate PeaQe 

Rattigan, The Winslow Boy (Dramatists Ribllshlng Company) 
Clark, The Qx^Eow In c iden t (tJAL) 
iiarshall, k t^n Called Peter (Hevell) 
Conrad, Th e_ Secret Sharer (NAL) 

From The United States in Literature (adopted text) 

Frost, '^Out, Out—" 

''Stopping by 'Joods on a Snov^ Evening'' 

''Nothing Gold Can Stay'' 

"Fire and Ice" 

^'To a Young liretch" 

"The Death of the Hired iian" 

"l-iending V/all" 
Teasdale, '^Spring Night" 
Benel, ''Carol: New Styled 

"Robert E. Lee" 

"The Devil and Daniel l/ebster" 
-Stuart, "Country Schoolinaster" 
Packer 5 '^Giving, Getting" 
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Fro/u Adventures in Ajnerican Literature 



Denet, ■■Tl^e liountaiji Whippoorvill ' 

CanriGld, '4'^othini:; IZver Happens 

Childers, ''The hoy \:ho l;as Traded for a Horse" 

Audiovisual 
Filias 

B&rtlQfa- (ixedia Center) 
Filmstrips v/ith Sound 

btoppin/: by the Uoods of ijr. Frost (Klise) 
Recordings 

'•nobert Frost Reads the PoGms of Robert Frost (DGcca) 

^'Robert Frost Reads His Poefciyi' (CaedLion) 

^'Death of the hired l^n" (i^any Voices 5) 

'^The Long Hill" (^Bny Voices 5) 

''The hountain IJhippoon-dll" (Wany Voices 

''John Knovilm Reading from A Separate Peace '' (CIS) 



Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

Have students orally or in writiiig discuss the conflict theme of The Ok-Bov/ 
j5£ident: ''When, if ever, can men be Justified in taking the law into" their 
own hands?- Include questions such as, lhat is *aaif''? Is it the best device 
men have yet found for insuring Justice in society as we know it? If legal 
procedures are slow and Judges are corrupt^ and the two v/orking together' 
are likely to result in injustice, what then? 

Discuss other related theiues^ 

The relationship between power and virtue, power and juetice 
I /hat happens to men v/hen they are merged into a group 

Discuss whether or not 'aynch law'' is the sinplieat name for the theme of 
Clark's novel. 

Present to the students ''The Archer^Shee Case" by Woolcott (either by read- 
ing or individual copies). Ask students to draw parallels between the 
incidents as they really happened and as the author has them happen. Discuss 
the changei the author made in order to present the stoiy in dramatic form. 

Have student to evaluate »^^ords to live by'' spoken by authors and other 
significant people. Ask them to evaluate in the frame of their ovm personal 
code. Some students may v;ish to find additional ''words to live by J' 

After students read ^'Nothing Ever Happens," build a class discussion around 
other thoughtful deeds that "snowball," such as exUnding courtesiee in 
driving. 
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In tee china A JeparatQ r-esce. the teacher is referred to the excellent 

approaches and procedures in Teacjicr's Guide to literature IV- pr 135-5 3 
in addition .nd in ordor bo relata the- study diriatTfTFm' £m of S; 
GuurSG, the iollov/int, sucieBtions are offered; 

Trece ih a development of Qme'ti personal cede as revealed in his 
chen;,,inL ^^ttiiudes tov.'ard rriinoas and ultlirietGly in liis attitude 
toward htMscir. This activity may befin in class or nroup dis- 
cussion ana cuij;iinatQ in writing en ossay. 

Discuss the elaaents of Fhineas ' code and deteraiine whether tliev 
reveal t rojnantlc or a realistic viev/ of life. 

Discuss Lspor's persorial code ai revealed in his attitudes toward 
nature, toivard Gene'& guilt, and toward war. 

Hear the end of the coursQ, load a provocative discussion in which students 
coLipare and contrast tlie personal codes of the various charactors studied 
iiiviria attention m each case to the source of the code and the wav in ' 
vmlch it is developed . . ' 

Ultimately, give a composition assigninent in which each student writas a 
letter to hunself about hie oim personal coda, relating at least some ele^ 
rnents to his- r'eading; thus the student will be required to ur^ystaliao his 
own thinkin4> about codes. - - - - - -xa 

Teacher Resources 

Derek, Irnest. Code of Life. Hew York; Colurnbia University Press, 1965. 

Earker, Jyrtie. I kii Only One. Hew York; Eobbs-iOTill, 1963. 

"Comparativo Study of stalky L Co. and A Separate feace . A," 120C0 Students 
and iheir Enijlwh Teachers. Princeton; College- Entranc e Fxai^ination 
board, 1969, pp. 51-64. 

°'''lApri!!l9695!1l9!i: ' ''P'""' jnglish Journal, LVIII 

Ellis. ^Jame^.^^ ^.yepa^tejace: The Fall from Innocence, Mish Journal. 

Greiling,, Frenziaka. '^The Theme of Freedom in A Separate Peace- ^' Encliah 
dsm^, iV (Deceniber, 1967), 1269=73. ■ ' ' ' 

Harris, Thoinas 0. I'ul,UIC; You're OK. York: Harper Row, 1969. 
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"Novel,: 4l£B;me_?sMS> Literature IV (Teacher's Guide). The creron 
Curricului,;. rev,- York; Holt, rdnehert and l.lnston, 1970, pp. 135-5:2. 

"^■^^^'^ Ihe Qi^3o\r Incident.^- Literature V (Teacher's Guide). The Oregon 
Curriculujii. Hew York; Kolt/ rdnehart and iJincton, 1970, pp. 71-116. 

"i/oVGl; 11\e_ Secret, bharer, - Uterature V (Teauher's Guide). The Oregon 
Curra.culuj:.. l o^' Yar;;: iiolt, ninehart ard Ulnston, I970, pp. 5449. 

^oolcott, Alexander . "rhe Archer-Shae Case," Types of Literature (Teacher ' 
Kendbool: and Key), Boston: Ginn and Company, 1967; pp. 'ly-aj . (The 
i/inEiQW__LXiy) ' •— 
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.THE DIBLi: A5 LITi'Il-TUfiJi 

Hationele 

■lids courso is desiened to j/icrtray the Ilble as a living pisce of 
iiterature enti to Bhov; the far-reachinc afreets tiie Bible itself had on 
v/riLors ol English^language literature. Probably no other single book has 
had so great an influence on English prose style as has the .;ing Janes 
Version; therefore, a etidy of the style of this particular translation would 
be in order for those ,Ao have m interest in English prose-style literature. 

Although the Revised Standard Feroion is said by some scholars to be a 
More accurate translation from tho original Groek and Hebrew inanuscripts, 
this course i-dll be largely concerned i.dth the Authorised, or King- James 
Version, because of its impact on litsrary heritage. 

The scope of this course is intended to include the follomng: narra- 
tive; didacticism; dramtic action; lyric poetry; argujaentation. Mso 
included v/ill be t. 3 study of such stylistic features as analogy, antithesis, 
iiiiafiery, rhetorical questions, irony, and the apostrophe. 

This course is intended to be Just v/hat the title indicates: a study 
of the Bible as a work of literary principles. There should be no effort 
yhatsoevar on the part of the teacher or the student tov^rd attaching any 
particular doctriiial interpretation to any of the passages studied. 

It Is hoped tliat tliB student will benefit froia having taken the course, 
end althougli there should be no effort made to ij^ipose upon haju any particular 
• doctrine, perhaps he will become laore aware of i/hat he does believe. Every 
effort should be mde to keep the study objective. The primaiy concern of 
this course is literary, not theological. 
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bynp^ifl. This course is desi£ned to shov; the 
i^rn^^lish Dible as 4; Horc^ oL inriuence on our 
i/ritten language, Dtuciies will be made of narra- 
bivos, ai^uinGntation^ diclactic ossaySj ami l^^ric 
poeti^j^. ConsidGrable BttGntion v/ill rocuseci 
on iigurative lanfcu^ae, ospfecially ihosa eminpleB 
oi ijiiiii^ery which have beccma an intc^^ral part of 
our eveTyciB^r lan|^U£i,o. The apprcacli uill* he 
citrictly objective, thore v/ill be no effort 
whatcoever^ o- tho part oT eitlier teacher or stu^ 
dent, tov;ard Junking, any sort or doctrinal 
interpretation. 



Concept 

Prom an objective, rather uhan a theological viewpoint, the Bible 
can be studied for its exaniples of conventinnal literary foms. 



Attainment Goals 

The student chou]4 be able to 

1. Recognise and appreciate Iigurative language. 

2. Realize the ihipact of the Bible on the language through recoinition 
of the vast niuabers of liblical allusions, 

3. Become mmre that moralistic teachings of tiie Bible ijnpose restrict 
tions on the scope and quality of literaiy selections/ 

4. i:nlarge reading vocabularies through ej^osure to archaic and 
obsolete words and expressions, 

5. necognise cause and effect relationships, 

6. Recognise the Bible as a v;ork of literary principles. 



Easic Study 

Analysis of the short story 

Flot elements (Joseph and his brothers^ Genesis 37-46) 
Character portrayal (Ruth and Maoiiii: Book of Ruth) 
melodramatic action (Esther, hajnan, Ibrdecai. Eook of Esther) 
Hero stoiy (Sajiison: Judges 13^16) 

Sfttlng (Iluth in the land of ifaab; Book of Iluth; ijsther in the land of 
Persia: Book of Esther) " " " " " " 
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Lyric poetry 



Content 

Btreise 

rhanlrsgiving 
Gupplication 

Itojoicing 

Love and adoration 

Form 

Absence of rhynm 
Rh2n,iOtic Tree verso 

• Thought rhyjaG through repetition and contrast 
i/iscloLL and philosophy 

Arguj-entation and reasoning (Book of Job) 
Pessijidsm (J]cclesiast©i) 
Hope and trust (psalnis) 

Zsaays 

Character portrayal (Proverbs 31:10-'3l) 
Cojiijuentary on attitudes (l Coxlnthians I3) 
Description (Job 41) 
Exposition (I Kin/vs 5-.6^ Genesis 6) 

Figurative language 

Heasoning by analogy in the Parablei 

I:ktenaive use of luetaphors^ slrniles, and personification 
iisrfllaneous literary forms 

Letters (Book of Philemon) 

Speeches (l^tthev 5,6,7| Acts 22 ^ Deuteronony 31) 
Songs (Deuteronoiiiy 32; Exodus IJ: Judges 5) 

Incidents depicting national history (Joshua, Judges, I and II ICinge) 
Prayers (I Sainuel 1^2; Psaljus; I&tthew 61 9-13) 

Btylistic features to be noted throughout resding& 

Parallel construction 
laietorical repetitions 

''So-called Biblical e5cpressions''~te2mnolofiy 
Eslanced etructure 



' haterials 
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CRppE, jjlGj^^ll^s U terature (iicGravMJill) 

! 

Heforonaee 



.dn{; Jajues Vorsion of tho Bible 
.^iblo dictionary 
Bible concoidance 
Libia atlae 

Hurlbut, Story of the Bible (l>\/rairad Publications) 
'i'©nney^ ^^ot^riMl^jim (Zondervan) 
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Audio^-isual 

Filiustrips 

^^^SJdS^lS. QlS^lSM^ Krt V, Judalsia (Lij'e) 

ja^M^^ ( Life ) 

Uecordintii * . 

^'God^s Troi^ lones^ (Decca) 

bugro'ted Approaches and Procedures : 

Oroups students for study of different aspects of the subject accorfinc' to a 
. fiiven outline. Follow uith panel discussions to present flndinca and 
evaluations , - o - 

Conpile a list of Biblical, expressions carried over into present laneua-i^e 
Giving Bource, location, context, and present-day laeanings , (E^mples to 
Juda- ^ Jezebel; a Samson- having a cross to bear^ a Jonah- a 

:3tiidents urito an essay on one of the follovdng: 

Character portrayal 
Connnentary on attitude 
Description 
Exposition 

Students read orally samples of the fbllov/ingi 

Speeches 
Songs 
Prayers 
Letters 

Dramatise incidents from Biblical narratives. 

Do research concernirig the influence of the Bible on literature citin- 
specific e^cajiiple. " " " ' -^^^^i^ 



i'c£iclie2- ResourceD 

loles, Donald Ldvmra. m.Dlbl^,- Mil Axo n, en d tho rubUc Bchoals. kr^s, 
loue: lo^/L :;tete IJniverEity Frees/1963. — — — - 

lurmyE, ^dllir. J-lqad S e«^crpUs . i-ci; York- Viking. Press, I960. 

^■appE, ;ito:T C, jA rerlistic Approaci. Aiblical Uteraturc. JjiAlish 
iJ^i-irnM. ^VIII (February, 1969),, :230-235. ' 

:.o,an Kobort V. ^'Tl^o nible in tlie i:ni,lish tro^^ra:..,'' 2nfd±sh Journel, Llif 
(japte:aber , 1965)5 ,(,68-94. — — - • 

.a-Gelina;^ v,,,ix .iikr^q Itk^ s , lieu Yor'k. tond i.ciially, I95S. 

Un^:;er, ..orrill F. ArchaeJ^g^idJh© j-^^^ Grand Rapids, ilchiran 

.condervan Publiahini, House, I962. " " " ' 

!/arsai., Thayer S. 'Jtudyint the Bible in tho Public Schools, ' Anelish 
.Joiirnal, LIII (Februaiy, I964), 91-lCO. 

imitney, John it. and Susan M. Hov/c. ReliKiousJateraU^^ 
•inneapolis, Augsburg 1-xiblishing Jlouse, 1971. "" 
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Shirley Wright 
Matalie Huckabea 
I ranlc C* Lasater 



Phase IV 
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COKCEFTS IN LANGUAGE Md COi-IPOSITinw IV 

Rationale 

President Kennedy, in his message to the Annual Convention of the 
Wational Counoll of Taachers of English in Fhiladelphia in 1961, said that 
"never before in our histoid has there been suoh a flow of words and such 
a lack of ooinmunication." Hii words are trumr now than at the time he 
spoke them because it is more jjnportant today than ever before that a person 
be able to establish a rapport with his reader or listener. 

The art of communioating effeotlvely in language is a unified art. 
Writing is hard work becauie effective writing reflects clear and logical 
thinking, and clear and logical thinking is not easy. But the student does 
make progress. The problems that trouble him in Phase IV are considerably 
more complex than those of Phases II and III, Total rhetorio has been 
taught through the years, and Concepts IV takes the pieces of rhetoric- 
substance, structure, style, purpose, audience— and puts them together to 
form one entire purpose: effective conmunioation. 

Synopsis'. This Concepts course is designed for the 
advanced student who wishes to discover his weaknesses 
in speaking and writing and to eliMnate them as far 
as possible. The 500-word theme written from a ' 
thesis statement a.id einphasizing transition, point of 
view, parallel structure, proof-raading, and revision 
is stressed. (The research paper is not included.) 
Semantics, history of the English language, dialeots, 
and levels of usage are included. E^^ression by 
mians of film may be a part of thla course. 



Concept 



A student <s most reliable guide to effective coasnunioation is the know- 
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ledge of th© major concipts of language and eomposition. 

Attainmant Goals 

The itudfnt should be ©bl© to 

1, Give oral and written evidenc© of recognition of the different 
levels of uiag© and appropriateneis of each, 

2. Tract tht mijor devtlopmint of the language from the Anglo-SaKon 
to the modern tiMe^ 

3* Demonstrate through writing and speaking thair understanding of the 
my the language changes. 

4. V/rits 500-word themei from theies eentencee* 

5. Use transitional words j phrasei^ ientencae and paragraphi, 

6. mke tv;o-livel topic outlines, 

7* Utilize varietyy clarity^ and grace as end rasults of a study in 
practieal or applied grammar. 

8* ReQognl^e and use parallel structure and consietent point of vitw* 

9* Develop the habit of inquiry concerning the constantly changing 
language* 



Baaic Study 

History and structura of the English language 
Style: diction and tone] sentenGe quality 
Persuasive oseay 
Literary essay 

Tranaltlonal words ^ phrases ^ senttnGes^ and paragraphs 
Simantics 

i#jor Merican and selected British dialecte 

Theeii sentence 

Levels of uiage 

500-word theme 

Parallel structure 

Outlining 

Thesaurus 

Point of view 



i'iaterials 

Baeig Te^ 

English 12 1 Compoal.tion_a_nd lanjg^^^ (adopted text) 
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Glatthorn^ Allan A. and Harold Flemng, Composition: Modeli and 
Exercises 1 1> 

' Guth^ Hans P* and Edgar H* Schuster, .Aiierloan English Today lid ^ 
jCitaliGber^ Annabel, et al , Lenguage/ra iatorlc vT! 
Ijalstrom^ Jean and Annabel Ashle3% Dialects USA , 
Schneider^ John L* Reasoning and Argument , 

Stageberg, Noman C, andT/allace L, Anderson, RMdjjflS__Qn Semantics . 
Studias in Aiierican Dialects , Grade 11 , ( iameographed ) ^ 

/.udiovisuala 

Flliastrips vdth Souiid 

Frash_P^ep6_c tives. in OompoeitiQn: DeyeloplnA: CgnQreta Dataili 
and Revising the CQmpQiition (Eye Gate) 
S peaking of Lanfiuai^e (Guidance AssoGiates) 

Recordings 

"Culture, Class, and Lanpiage Variety'' (Recording of three dialect 
Bpeakere. MCTE) 

"Our Changing Language" (licGravz-Hill) 

"A Sad Short Sto^ about the Indeoisive Rat" (TEA) 

"itotricans Speaking'* (NCTE) 



Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

Have groups of three to five students raseareh, discuss, and praeent to thi 
class e:)aampleB of emotivt , ritualiitiQ, infomative^ and poetio language. 

Design an exerciee based on the use of the dictionary and the thesaunis, 
comparing the emphasis on denotition in one and coniiotation in the other; 
for example^ "v/omanj " "house^ " '^speak, " "llv©,'» 

Have studtnta take a map of their state end trj^ to detemine the origin of 
the names of rivers^ mountains^ citieSj etc* 

Direct studants to Qomplle a dictionazy on loan words^ space v;ords^ or wofde 
dealing with the field of students' Interests, ■ 

Shov; students hovf to make a topic outline. 

Teach students hovf to develop a thesis sentence and write a theme from the 
thesis with emphasis on arrangement of details in the logical order 
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of cliinax, of general to specific, of cause to effect, of effict to cause, 
oi utility, of the dominant ijupression, and of psychological effeot. 

Teach students that aljuost any subject— a person, an organization, a languagi 
a piece oi literature-^-can be analyzed and that analysis involves a break- 
dov/n into parts which in turn prasents problems of organization. 

. Students v.lll read and analyze an essay as a model for their ovm attempts at 
writing essays. ' ^ 

Assign a persuasive essay. Then have the student present his esiay to a 
group to determine if it might move someone to action. 

Let students work as individuals or in groups on an audiovisual theme on a 
Bubject dealing with language. Appropriate background music and pictures 
may be used. Narration may be oral or recorded. 

Have students OTite a paragraph from a particular point of viewj then have 
theni rewrite from another point of view. 

Help students individually to elijninate errors in mechanics. 

Teacher Resources 
Hiitory 

Houthton, Donad E. MHumor as a Factor in Language Change " Encliah 
imsm^> I'^I (November, 1967), 1182-84. ' 

Jesperson, Otto. Growth and Structur e of the Enclls h LaneuafiQ, New 
York.- r;acndllen Company, 1968. — — — — =- 

Nlst John. l^StnACturalJilsto ry of English . New York: St. mrtlnis 
PresSj 1966. " " . - 

Dialects 

Allen, Harold D. Readlnflg^ Applied Enalish Linculs tlns. New York- 
Appleton-Century-Crof ts, 1964, — ' ' ' 

Cassldy, Frederick G. '•Collecting the Lemcon of America Regional 
Englisn," The Promse o OngllBh; MCTE Distinguished Lecture s. 
Chmpnign, IlUnois: National Council of Teachen of EncliiF 
1970, pp. 99-114. ' ' ' fij-LBii, 

Fitahugh, Kirty. ..dd English Survival in Itountain Speocli," English 
Journcl. LVII (November, 1969), 1224-27. ■ ■ ' 

Griffin, Dorothy J. -iDiciecte and Domocrccy, " EnfiUsh Journal, ux 
(April, 1970), 551-58. - --^ 

SJiuy, Rooor W. mQcgYormi^ Ajnsrlcan Dialects . Chem^.ign- Illinois- 
Natipnnl CounQil of Tepchara of English, 1967. 

IV-4 



Usage 



Allen, Harold B. " Porro Unum Est Necessarlum, " The Hues of^Engllsh ; 

mTE Dlatlnffulshed Lectures . Champaign, Illinois; National " 
Council of Teachers of English, 1969, pp. 9I-IO9, 

Hgadinffs in Appllgd English Llngulatlcs . New York: 



Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1964 

Esaaya on Language a nd Usage, efl. Leonard F, Dean and Kenneth 0. Wileon. 
Fair Lavn, Ne\^ Jersey: Oxford University Press, I963, 

Kuller, Herbert J. "Good English, " The Uses of English , milas- Holt, 
Rlnehi rt and Winston, Inc., 1967, pp. 55-7U. ' 

Perrln, Porter G, Writer's Guide and Index to EnaliBh . Chicago; 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 1959. (Discusses levels of usage.) 

Pooley, Robert C. Teaching Engllah Usage . New York: Appleton-Centurv- 
Crofts, I9k6. ~ • , J 

. "Teaching English Usage Today and Tomorrow, " Englieh 



Journal, LVl (toy, 1967), 7^*2-46. 
Composition 

Baker, Sheridan. The Practical Stylist . New Yorki Thomas Y, Crowell 
Company, I962, ^ - - 

Blau, Harold, "Written Conpositlon and Oral Discourse," English Journal 
LVII (March, I968), 369-7I. ' ' 

Chrlstensen, Francis, et al . The Sentence and the Paragrach . Seprlnts 
ColleRe Compoaition and Oommunleation and College English . 
Champaign, Illlnoia: National Councir of Teachers of Bnsiish,'l966. 

Chrlstensen, Francis. "Problem of Defining a Mature Style, " WnglUh 
Journal, LVII (April, I968), 57S-79. — 

Commieslon on English. 15,000 Students and Ihelr English Teachers . 
Princeton, New Jeraiyi Colieie Entrance Examination Board ig68 
pp. 3SI-89. ' - ' 

D'Aaselo, Frank jr, '^le New Kit..orlc," The Growing Edges of Engllflh . 
ed. Charles Suhor, et al . Champaign, Illinois • Ifetional Council 
of Teachers of English, I968, pp, 9S-lOa. 

m Blaslo. Guy. "Brainstorming; Facilitating Writing and Deviloping 
Creative Potential, " Humanizing Engllah! Do Not Fold. Spindle. "o r 
^tllate, ed. Edward R. Faian, ^_al. Champaign, Illinois' — 
National Council of Teachers of English, I97O, pp, 32-35. 

4f hur G. "Teach the Process of Writing, " English Journal. 
LVIII (February, I9S9), 2^45-48. — ^ 
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Etaig, Janet. The ComposinR Proceas of Twelfth Oraderfl . Chaiapalgn, 
Illinois: National CouncH of Ttachers nf Bngllih, 1971. 

Finaer, Itorris, "Reading ana Wi-itlng Exposition and Argmnent; The 
Skills and Their Relationships, " Englis h Journal, LX (May. 1971) 
615-20. — — ^' 

Gibson, Walker. "Composition as the Center of the Intillectual Life, " 
The Hues o f English: NGTE Dlitln«ulshed Lectures . Champaign, 
Illinois: fetionea Council of Teachers of English, 1969, pp. 73-90. 

Goflshalk, Fred I., et al . The Keaaurement of Writing Ability . 

Princeton, mv Jersey: College Entrance Examination Board, 1966, 

Hamllian, Leo. "The Visible Voice: An Approach to Writing," English 
jQurnBl, LIX (February, 1970 ), 227-30. " 

Jacobs, Roderick A. "■rransforaatlons, Style, and the Writing Expci*!. 
ence, English Journal. LX (April, 1971), ' i+8l-81*. 

Johnston lalE J. "Proo:--readlng _ a Stuaent Eeopongibllity, " English 
Journal . LVI (Deeeiabsr, 1967)^ 1223-2^. 

Judy, Stephen. "The Search for StruGtures In the Teaching of Composi- 
tion, ' EnBlish Journal. LIX (Pebruary, I970), gl3-l8, S6. 

Lazarus, Arnold and Marie Plotka. ■"Teaching Interpretive Expository 
Writing, " English JournBl . LVII (January, 1968). 59-6i4. 

McCrimmon, James M. "Writing as a Way of ffiioving, " The Promise of 
English: NCTE Distinguished Lecture a . Champaign, Illinois: 
Watlonal Council of Teachers of "inglish, 1970; pp. II5-30. 

Mellon, John C. Transformational Sentgnee-Combinlng: A Method of 

Enhancing the D evalopment of Syntactic Firuency in EnHl ah Compoai- 
tloa. Ohampaign, illinolsi National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1969.. ' 

Muller, Herbert J. "Writing and Talking, " fflie Uaes of English . Dallaa- 
Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, Ine,, 1967, pp. 95-llg. 

Norton, James H. "Teaching Bxpository Writing, " English Jou rnal'. LVI 
(October, I9S7), IOI5-I9. — " -— 

Pottet, 0. Howard, "Film as Language! Its Introduction into a High 
School Curriculum, " English Journal . LVII (November, 1968), 
j 1182=80, ' 

Rhetoric: Iheorles o f Application , ed. Robert M, Gorrell. Paptrs 
Presented at 1965 Convention of NCTE. Champaign, Illinois: 
National Council of Teachers of English. 1967, 
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Salomon, Loula i^,. "You'd Better Believe It's Loaded, " English Journal, 
LX (March, 19T1), 353-58. " — — ^ 

.Sdhlff, Lillian. "Showing the Average Student How to Write— Again " 
Biff 11 ah Journal. LVl (January, I967), 118-20, ' ' 

Squire; James R, and Roger Applehee. "The Teaching of Writing " 
Teaching of English In t he United Kingdom . Oiampaign, Illinois- 
National Council of Teachers of Engllih/ I969, pp. II8-53. 

Van Dyk, HoTO|a A, "Tiach Revision - It Worksj" English Journal. LVI 

{my, 1967), 736-38. — — — ' - 

Welngartner Charles. "Semnties: What and Why, " English Journal. 
LVIII (Wovember, I969), 1214-19. — — ~ — 
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Phase IV 



^E.PCH FOR IDEWTITY 

I'iationale 

Grovdng up, meeting challengee, and finding hhrnslS: in his complejc 
v/orld fire universal problems for the student. As he sees how authors 
allow their characters to succeed or fail in thair search for solutions, 
he iaas^ be able to understand and accept hljnself and othere. Being an 
individual, and being assured tiist he is, the student can securely develop 
his ovn philosophies on life.' 

Purely /merican philoBophles bloomed as a result of personal struggles 
of Marieans vA.q uet challenges in the jmlzma of their nation. Controversial 
in their thm, Eaerson and Thoreau have emerged as areat voices of the 
independent spirit even of our day. Idealistic in their approach, they 
cause the reader to reevaluate Ids thinkine and behavior in an effort 
to plunee u^m deeply into his search for identity, in this search he 
comes to realize mth Siaerson that '^Nothing can bring yoij peace but your- 
self and to agree with ilioreeu that "If a man does not keep pace with 
his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drumner. Let 
hdJn step to the music which he hears, however meaiured or far avray.n 

imaail. Plans for this course include a study of 
the philosophies of aierson and Thoreau and the 
personal struggles found in such liiasterpiecea as 
^^JS}m> Huckleberry Finn. Spoon niver .mtho lot^v 
and ;nie^ Glass Henagerle . Univerial problems" 
including grovang up, meeting challonges, and 
facing death are treated. Parallels between the 
Ideas of the authors are dram. Class disouaslons 
ere centered on the student's observations and 
ideas presented in the i-eadings. 
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Concept 

Stuciying the philosophies of great /jnericans and reading of the 
personal struggles of individuals in poetry, essays, short stories and 
novels, the student should develop a healthy impulse and a strong response 
to conflicts in his ov/n life. 

Attainment Goals 

The student should b© able to 

1. Trace Independence as a prlnoiple aspect of the toerican charaeter. 

2. Point out the . Ideals of self-rsliance, ambition, hujiBnitarianism, 
and social reform found in the readings. ' 

3. Identify .characters and actions froia an assigned number of stories 
and poems . 

4. Relate ''Civil Disobedience to Ghandl and mrtin Luther King. 

5. Relate Thoreau's attempt to seek his identity in Walden Pond to 
the attempt of people of the modern day to find themselves in 
such thingB as camping, fishing, and hunting. 

6. Gain a sensitivity from reading The Glass nenagerie of inferiorty 
oomplexes caused by defects. " ■ 

Basic Study 

The literature in this eaurse is studied to show the student the 
importance of the individual. The study will include Our Town . The Glaae 
1-ienagerie, the essays of Emei-son and Thoreau, the poetry of Robinson and 
iiillay. The, Adventures of Huckleberry Finn , and selected poems from Spoon 
River to thology, all of which emphasiae the themi. 

Kssays based on the philosophies of the authors studied, esBays 
expanding quotations, and precis writing of poetrj^ and prose will be 
emphasized in the composition. 
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i^terials 



Froiii The United States l _n Literature (adopted text) 

^'/'jnerlca*s Golden Day'* 
"Henry David Thoreau" 
Thoreau, ''The Battle of the Ants'' 
"VJhy I VJent to the Uoods?' 
"i^jy House by Ijalden Pond'' 
From Civil D isobedlgnce 
^ Meraon, '^Self-Reliance'^ " , " 

''The Snowatom" 
''Each and All^' 
Robinson^ *^:aniver Cheevy^' 
"Richard Cory" 
"Cliff Klingenhagen" 
iftlliy, "Not in a Silver Casket Cool With Pairls^' 

"Euclid /lone Has Looked on Beauty Bar€^^ 
UllliamSj The Glasa Menagerie 

From Adventur e_si in Mierleari Literature 

''New England «g Golden Day" 
Bnerson^ "The Concord Hymn" 

"Compensation" 

"Forbearance" 

"Voluntaries III" 

"Gifts" 

"Salections from Other anerson Eiiiyi^' 
"Famoua Quotationa froa Emerson" 
ThoreaUj From VMldgn 
Robinaon, "Oh for~a Poet" 
^Un Old Story" 
"The l#star" 
i-iillay, "God»i World" 

"The Spring and Fall" 
"Lament" 

"Dirge \dthout kislc" 

"On Hearing a S^nphony of Beethoven" 

"Henascance" 

Stuart, ''Split Cherry Tree" 
"Modem DrMia" 

Masters, Spoon River AntholoRy (niimeographsd) 
Ttmin, The Adventures of Huckleberity Finn (Lanoer) 
McKlnney, A Different Drummar" "(Samuel French^ Inc.) 
Potok, The Chosen (Fawoett World ) 
ICnowles, The Pararon (Eantam) 
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Audiovisual 

FlliTlS 



our Town (Re£,ion IV) 
Huciggber ry Finn (Region IV) 
MsM.^^Sin's Amgyica (Region IV) 

Filnistrips with Sound 

^^^mjm.Mmv BBvid Thoreau (Scott, Foresman L Company) 
CQn cord- A Nation's Conscience (Harcourt, Brace & Uorld) 
Threefold Gosp el of Walrifln PnnH (mse) ' 
■ Tljejjucklebergi' Captain (idigg) 

Fllmstrips 

Qmk^mmLsLM:- united states . Ralph Waldo lanar.an 

CPathescope Edc.cational FlLas Inc ) 
SmkMmM^otM^JmtBd states. Henry n..iH Th....„ 

(PathBscope Educational Films, Inc. — — — - 

Recordings 



"Spoon River Anthology^ (Caedmon) 
"hmrk Tv/ain Tonight" (Columbia) 
"The Glass kenagerie" (Caedmon) 

Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

Students are placed in groups of 3 or 4. Each group is assigned one of 
the following to present to the rest of the class for discuslion, such as 

"Civil Disobedience" 

"Nature" 

"I-anners" 

"Friendship" 

"Oompensation" 

"Self Reliance" 

rest^ofthfcllls®''^'^ research un transoandentalism to present to the 
Assign parti for the reading of Our Town and The Glass Kena^eri^. 

Mvef^nflff comparing maters' view of life and death in Spoon 

fiiver AntholoHy with Wilder's view of life and death in Our Tovm .^^^ 

Students will write original epitaphs either individually or in groups. 

f^S^J^ ^''^''^^ of 3 or 4 to present discussion of the 
conflicts in Huckleberry Finn. 
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Present to the class an oral report or mite a paper that shows hov^ at 
least one author ■stressed the v/orth and dignity of the individual. 

l/rite an epitaph on an Merican Xigure such as 'Huey p. Long in the style 
of i.'asters' Spoon River . 

Teacher Resources 

Dluefarb, Sajn. "The G lass Menagerie i Three Visions of Tiffie, College 
Snfflish, mv (April, 1963), 513-16. 

Clifton, Linda J. "The Two Corys- A Sample of Induetive Teaching, ^ 
Engliah Journal, LVIII (karch, 1969), 414-15. 

CuiEmings, Sherwood. "Wliatis in Huckleberry Finn ?" English Journal . L 
(January, 1961), 1-8. 

Gibson, Donald B. ''mrk Twain's Jim in the Classroom, English Journal 
LVII (February, 1968), 196-99. — — _ 

"Individual and the State, The- Civil DiBobedlence, " Literature VI 

(Teacher's Guide). The Oregon Curriculuru. New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
l/inston. Inc., 1970, pp. 5O-56. 

iterk IVain 's HucklebBrry Finn- Pro blems in American Civilizatio n, ed. 
Earrj' /. mrks. Boston; D. C, Heath and Company, 1959. 

Rinzler, Elsie A. "Thoreau: ' The iMiuni and His iiessage, " English Journal. 
LVII (November, I96G), 1130-39. 

"Supplemental Uovelir The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. " Littrature IV 
(Teachei-'a Guide). The Oregon Curriculum. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Uihston, Inc., 1970, mpp. 204-27. 

"Tennessee l/illianis- The Glass Henaflerie Ji 120g0__ Student a and Their 
English Teachj js. Princeton! College Entrance E^fflmination Board, 
196S, pp. 243-49. 
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Jane i-itcham 
Frank Lasater 
Shirley V/r.-'.ght 



SELilNAR IN IDEAS 

Rationale ' 

Intellectual gmvth and vdllingness to engage in research are true 
indications of a scholar; therefore, to seek the truth to diBcover many 
sides of a question is the basis for answers to al^iiost all problems. 

Open discussion am the questioning of resource people on various sub- 
jects enlightens and provides an atmosphere which encourages uninhibited 
©J^ression of opinionB. This helps to fomulate valid opinions, to inter- 
pret and evaluate readings, and to pursue topics of high interest. 

Synopsis . Semnar in Ideas is planned for self- 
motivated students vrtio will choose subjects to ' 
be studied v/hich may include philosophy, psy- 
chologyj and moral or social problems , The 
Mjority of the study will be based on current 
issuesj however, older sssayi that deal with 
pertinent topios may, be included. The stu- 
' i^nts will participate in discussions, write 
papers, and read books and articles related 
to the subject. The students may have the 
benefit of vrarking with and listening to 
such resource people as school board members, 
polieemen, lasers, ministers, and business 
men. The teacher vdll serve primarily as a 
discussion leader, an adviser, and an observer. 

Concept 

Since students are constantly attempting to interpret and to make 
. valid evaluations, research and discussion serve as a means of discovering 
and exchanging infozination and ideas. 

Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 
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1. Show through oral or written composition that he has devilopsd an 
understanding and tolerance for opposing opinions. 

^' Sf'i^fr''^^^.-" 'ff °^ economic, philosophical, religious 

or moral question through extensive research, . 

3. Take a problem or a question and show how it can bs approached 
through variuus points of view. , yprQ^onea 

4. Interpret and evaluate his findings, 

5. l/ork with the laembers of a group that present cpnmctlng opinions. 

6. Organize research material for presentation. 



Basic Study 



Oraf reports'' *° Philosophical, psyoholoaical, or moral probleins 

Discussions 

Coinmunity points of view 

End of Ye ar E:icamnation Grade 12 . Questions 2 and 3 



lilittrlals 
Texts 



^ ^^wLiy ' T wenty-seven i^BB&y^ . gd . Hardy and Slate . ( Addison- 
Mm o£ AwaranesB- 25 Contem poranr Eesaye . ed. Hoopea and Peck. (Dtn) 
Audiovisual " ■ . . 

Filmstrips vath Sound 

/aaerloan Civilization a nd J&n's Search for Glor y (EDO) 
^erioan Civilization and ifen'a Fursmt ^flSmt^ Righ ts (EDO) 
teasa^ Civilization and Ivan 'i Dream of Empire mrA ■ 
Amt r i can Olvillaatlon and tfan 's Quest for WealS i (EDO ) 
American Cl viUaation and ^n'i Reach _f or Pow6r "fEDn ) 
Amei^can Clvlllgation and Mm g Leadership in tha y..iri (edc) 
The N ow Generation; Are They Chan^ lnp Rn^^^mfA^ ^v-mj- ^ . 

Slides vath Sound 

mj!^AJmBmi Protest and Propaeanda (Centir for Hiaanities) 
Suggested ApprQaches end Procedures 
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Assign to students, in groups of three to five, research topics as philo- 

ff^^^^°V^^ eccncmic, psycholoeicav or political "problems, 
u.ing as a oasis the audiovisual materials listed in this course. After ' 
students have presented their findings, have them lead the class in oper 

Invits resource people to subatantiatB or refute accepted public opinion. 

Assign a topic that has two derinite opinions end assign students to the 
poup that opposes thair ovm personal viewpoint in order to show them the 
arguniantation that would be usea by the opposing side. . 

Do a written analytical interpretation of a philosophical ossay. 

Assign Questions 2 and 3. Grade 12, from End of Year Exam nations based on 
assigned essays from the te>:t. Discuss. —— - - - '^^-^^ on 

TeaGher nesources 

°^'*bSs"'i^c^ #' ^SmM^JMrn^MMmM^ WewYork. Bantam Books, 

Frankl, Viktor E. yen's Search for l^eanlng . New York: Eantam Books, Inc. 

Goodman, Paul. Grm^ Up Absurd. Ueatmnister- Handom House, Inc. 

Hoffer, Eric. The^ TniOelii^ . Hew York: . Urn American Libraiy, Inc. 

KQlley, Earl C. mjei^ns^Jouth. Englewood Cliffs- Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

i-iJre, Thoms. Utogia. New York: l/ashington Squave ' Press. 

Plato. The Hepublic. Bridgeport: Aimont Publ^Bhing Co., Inc. 
MesMn, David, ebjl, ThOone^_Croi^. Mm Faven: Yale University Press. 
Rossiter, Clinton. CoKervatismln^^. i/estiuinister: Random House, Inc. 
Smith, Huston. m^MmmLMJm- New York: Harper and Row Publishirs. 
^'°'^?ress:1m/^2i£iJ^^ Florissant. Liberty Bell 

'"Dates unavailable 
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'i-l&ry I-iartlia Barnett , 

Louise Jones 
Joanna ^Mdleton 

4 .a rg6 ret ; .ontgoi.iery 
iMry Elisabeth I'ilbanks 



Hui..a!ITES 

Retionale 

■This course is designed to help the student ej^erience tho 'Inter- 
relatedness of the crsi:tive arts. Painting, sculpture, architecture, 
literature, jnusic, and the danoe arc presented as different languiges that 
exprees similar ideas and aspirations. Mother theiiie that is emphasiaed is 
tlie iinpartance of the ei^tist being the inevitable reflection of his own 
tijne." The hamanities sho-old seek, above all, to draaatize to students the 
color, variety, and vitality of lean's world. The student should gain a 
better parspective of the present to understand ids own future. 

Synopsis. The people of ancient Athens, Renaissance 
Florence , and modern iJev.' Yorl-. i.;ade great contributions 
to the hmnen condition. This course is especially 
designed for the student v/ho is beginning a quest 
v;hich ahould last a life tiiie— the aoarch for per- 
sonal answers to the great philosophic cuestioni 
which ^ive hieaning to life. 

Concept 

i^mininc; past and present cultures in tlieir varied media of expression 
help to formulate a personal system of values. 

Attaincient Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. neveal individual feelings about what purposes one's own education 
ought to serve. 

2. Identify attitudes about ideal relationships between men and women. 

3. Develop criteria for oiidging happinesi. 
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4. Keco^inise the aieed for one to participato in political lifG. 

5. peton-d.ne how much responsibility the co.!mimity should asauine for 
tue totai uell-being of its citizens, particularly in terms of the 
speciliQ aspects of life in v/hioh it should intervene. 

6. Clarify and qualify concoptionE of the value of individualism. 

7. Comparf opinions aboufthe degree to which aotivisri should be 
valued over contaaplation and under what circuinstances should each 
be valued, 

8. Detennine whether or not Renaissance values of the good life and 
the good man are appropriate for modern young people. 

9. Develop criteria for judgini irorks of art. 

10. Evaluate reasonc for accepting reality or striving for ideals. 

11. Identify aspects of beauty in everyday existenoe. 

12. Evaluate attitude and behavior tliat enable men to relate to each 
other as lellaw Ima&n beings rather than as stereotyped linages. 

13. Deolde vM.ch of several ways of allocating resources should be 
preierrea as Instrumental to the good life and the good society. 

14. Hecosniae the problems facing the government of modern cities as it 
attempts to proniote s good soolety. 

Basic Study 

Students explore major artistic achievements, such as paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, literature, and music in tracing the developnent ' 
of our !/estern Culture. 

Creative expression in a visual art, research projects,' fomal writing, 
creative writing, raaddjig selections from the text, and' audience presenta- 
tions are a major part of this course. Studies are made of the artistic 
achievements from the golden age of .i^hens in the fifth century B. C. through 
the Rensissence to tv/entiath centuiy New York. 

ifaterials 
Tejrt 

^^^^S,M^m.mMMj^^MLbmM^mmm> 'ed. Edwin Fenton 
Q end Jonn Good (Holt, ninahart and Winston, Inc.) 
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Filjiistrips v;ith Sound 

j\rt and Im. 1971-72 (Schalactic .Jagazine, Inc) 

ii^j^A^jij-. i^LThrae CI An Inc^ulry ApprQach (Holt^ 

ItinGhart and Uinston^ Inc, ) 
AnclQivt r^i e: The Ajv:e and Its Art (jJ&rren Sehloat ProduGtlons) 
\:h&t la Drajga? An Tntroduction and A Discussion i dth Paddy 

Cnay Big/ (Guidance Associates) " ~ ^ 

Cur lieritaA:e f rom Anci ent Greece (Guidance Associates) 
Hmiajiities; The Ape of Dantc_and Giotto (Guidance Associates) 
Itoianities: The Renaissance in Florence (Guidance Associates) 
Hmaxiities: Th e A^e of Leonardo and lachelanfgelo (Guidance 

/saociates) 

Filastrips 

'MS^JOS^^LM^^UWillM (Grolier Educational Corp,) 

Tlie prama_j3f pgo]3le. C ome to Your Senses (Scholastic Book Service) 

lachelangeloi Tlie S:Ujjffle_Cha£el ^Life J 

Tlie I/orld ^5 Great Religions (Life) 

HinduisnL 
Budd hisu 
Confuc ianism 
Islam 

Christianity 
JudaiSEi 



Pictures (kagasines) 

'^Art and l-Bn 1971-72^' (Scholastic Magazine, IncO 

Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

Students are placed in groups of five or bIk. Students are to study^ 
I'esearchj and report on: , " 

Physical aspects of the ancient city of Athens. 

Athenian education^ idth emphasis on the complete man in balance vdth 
grace and honor. 

Philosophies of Horner^ Spicurus^ and Socrates, 

Read Antigone and organise a debate of the fundamental issue— the rights of 
the citisen vs, the rights of the governnient * 

Dramatise a coraiDarison of the Greek philosophy of the good life with present- 
day philosophy of the good life. 

Students collect slides depicting aesthetic contributions of the Greek 
society, Included in this vdll be slides on art, architecture^ sculpture^ 
and funeral urni, A narrative vdth music could accompany the presentation. 



Read excerpts from Plato imm^ ana oorapare his ideas of utooia with 
other Utopian writings and experl-nents of other periods. * 

Sport ^he follov/ing to research, study, and 

Florentine life 
Lorenzo de'jjadici 
Benvenuto Cellini 
Leonardo da Vinci 

need litaraiT selsctions from the text that illustrate the ilenaissance 
anphasis on hujmnisrii and scientific naturalism. 

Ctudents view slides, filins, and filjnstrips of paintings, sculpture and 
architecture of the Renaissance. cuxpture, ana 

^ifh°^?.^i ^^"^^ ^i^P^ * ^«P°rt orally on Thn Aimw and the Ecstasy 
\fj,Lh class disoussa.on follovdng on the life of l'jir;hiliniilor~ ' — 

Students are to compare and contrast Greek democracy and modern democracy, 
and iiachxavelli and present totalitarian societies. ' 

avSaSelo the^ClIc.' °' ^ the Houston area 

Students are divided into groups, Each group will take a survey of people 
m the coimunity shomng the tirae distribution of working and leisure hours. 

Each student makes his mm chart as to how he spends his time. 

Students are to trace groups, that have expressed individualism in the 20th 
century and their influence on society. Students can begin with the nhippiesM 
sSteS°\tc^ preceding movements such as the beatniks, be-boppers, zoot- 

Students are divided into groups. Each group will present to the class 
cultural contributions of their selected minority group. These minoritv 
groups may include Black, liidian, and Chicano. ' ^ ' - - ^x,y 

Students are to compare the changing roles of men and women in the three 
Cities , 

students are to ermine problems of modem day society through architecture, 
paintina, drami, music, etc. Iliainple: A change in windoi^s illustrates a^ 
with naturr^*°^' air-conditioning, etc., leading to lack of conmunicatlon 

Students are to give a visual preaentatlon of our world today. Example- a 
mural or a slide show. " ' ^ufj-b. 

Students are to develop a photographic essay on things that are of value to 
in em around their home. 
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E&ch student constructs a visual and poetic oxainple which reflect parallel 



reacher Iwcoources 

Brockett,^ Oscar G. Uyi£^yM.i^fi.^mlEl^ Dostor- ^AHyn and Eacon, Inc.^ 
i960, ^ ^ 

Clark, 1/illiaw A. "The Hujnanities Frogram in tlie High School, Eiii lish 
i°unBi^ ^1 (Octobar, 1962), 474-^1, B9. ■ ' — ... 

bavis, Beverly Jeanne. OMjit ^oXJ-M Centurj^s^ the Huinanitieo 

.ustin, Te:3S; S, Eenson and Co.j I969. ' ' — ~ 

Gavin J Lrilliaju F. "The Hmianities IIon-Expert Takes the Stand " Entflish 
Journal. LVI (l;flrch, I967), 467-68. 

Geller, Ilobert. 'm&t to IJrite About; A netum to Humanity," English 
Journal, LV (April, 1966), 457-60. 

. Gordon, ::di;ard j, Teaching the Humanities, English Journal- LVIII 

iiAy, 1969), 66I-07. 

- i&Fi£|iiWQ|_ irL^h^ree Ci^^^ (Humanities Handbook) 

ed. Jdmn Fenton and John w. Good. Raw York- Holt, Rinehart and T/instc 
Inc., 1969. 

Keller, Charles R. I'The l./ave of the Present, n English journal, LIV 
(iAroh, 1965), 171--74, C4. 

lark, Piobert. ^English and the Arts,'" jgngllsh Journal. LVI (February, I967), 

Ladensack,^Garl J. "Another Av/akening, " Biglish Journal, UV (larch. 1965), 

iiacgowan, Kennsth c.nd l/illiajii l.-ielnitz. The Liv ing BU ne. Lnglewood Cliffs 
New Jersey I Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. " ' ' - - * 

Peyser, Ethel and iiarion Dauer. Muaie Through the Ages. Mew York: 
G-, P. Putnamis Sons, 1946, ' . " 

neynolds, Jean, -lA 



jlds, Jean, .'A Look at Ann Arbor High School," English Journal- UV 
(i.arch, 1965), 106-90. " _ . J.^ 

Ringlir, Donald P, "iasa i:edie and the Huraanitias, " English Journal LIIl 
(Decewber, 1964), 674-78. -j. 

Searlas, John R. "Are Hmianitiaa Programs the Ansv;er?" English Journal 
LI? (lirch, 1965), 175-Sl. . ^ — ' 

Shehan, Lawrence P. ^Senior Humanities at Hanford High, " English Journal 
LI? (December, I965), 836-30. ' 
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ater-ii, Adele H. '']i<jj.i£nities ; From Aesch^/lus to Aiitjnionl/' :::nrlish Journal 

mil (i^y, 1969), m-Z<j. •-.^-i:..^.±£^^^> 

■ •iggin. Weal A. "Ilmanities ; M;e Lipact en air i ciiool, Tn^lish Journ?! 

LIII (Decaaber, 1964), 679-00. " ~— 

:Titlit^ ^mraji. UiiderstancyjT^^oda?!;^^ ^nglev/ood Cliffs- IJev/ 
Jersey: JTanticc-Hail, Inc., 1959. 
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Phase IV 



i^i/N Ilv THE FUTUEE 

Rationale 

As it has elready been establiihed through writings by such authors 
as Jules Verne and H. G. Wells and Robert Dille of Buck Rogers faiiie, the 
creative and farseeing author can give hint, and often facts, concerning 
the future. 

im has always looked ahead, and nov/ mors than ever is the desire to 
Imow something of \yhat probably lies in the future. This generation is 
well aware of the miBtakea that have been made in the past in several 
areas such as politics, environment, sociological questions- and the 
thinking man is detenidned to attenipt to make the future better by pro^ 
fiting from his mstakes and being aware of ^at could take place in days 
to come. 

Gifted writers such as Huxley and Orwell are also philoaophers who 

can certainly give the searcher food for thought concerning the future. 

Synopsis , i^^n has always tried to look into 
the future. He has called on fortunetellers, 
religious prophets, and other mystics to help 
him feel more secure as he faced the unknovm 
ahead, r^re recently men of science and men 
v/ith computers have projected the future. 

In the last fifty j'^eara, v/e are told, 
more changes have occurred than took place in 
the fifty thousand years before that. Living 
v/ith such an accelerated rate of change, man 
today more than ever before feels the need to 
understand what lies ahead. 

This course is designed to give students 
an opportunity to read some of the important 
pieces of prophetic literature, to develop 
ikill in interpreting it, and to evaluate" it. 
It will include such works a 8 Hu^d^ey^s Brave 
Mew 1/orld. Ori'/ell;s 19S4. Shute^s Qh The Beach - 
and Toffler^s Future Shock. ~' — - 



Concept 



For the searcher and for the :4Uestioiiing reader, the literature con^ 
cerning the future can provide a guideline for living and an awareness of 
tlie necessity for planning intelligently and systematically for 



tomorrov/. 



Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1* l/ei£h ideas concerning the future vdth facts from the past and 
present. 

2* Question the ability of wan to prophesy the future. 

3* Consider hov/ much of the stated material could be based on pre- 
judice, established facts and statistics, personal gpinion. 

4* Write on some current issue that has interest for hijri and pre- 
dict vdiat vail occur in the future concerning that issue, 

5* Discuss the success of past predictions found in older literature, 

6. Demonstrate some skill in predicting the future through sound 
reasoning based on past and present facts and continue in growth 
along these lines, 

7. Develop an abiding interest and curiosity in the strides man is 
making in many fields such as science, socioloK^, politics and 
be constantly aware of the direction of trends. 

G. Consider and discuss even the mori controversial or remote pre- 
dictions of the future in an open-minded and rational mannsr. 

9* Present to the class oral reports on the present developments in 
the areas of science and research that will eventually chanee 
our lives, ^ ^ 

10. Show an av/areness of what he can do as an individual in this 
rapidly changing world in order to benefit and influence the 
trends in the right direction, 

11. Use the material at hand—books, newspapers, magazines, tele- 
vision--to aid hiia in understanding and" living with future 
developments, 

12. Analyze literature, interpret s^bols, e^lain the author t a 
point of view, identify the setting and detemine its relative 
inportance to the v/ork, 

13. Recognize the necessity for having stereotyped characters. 
^ 14. Point out characteristics of each author's style. 
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Lasic Stu.ly 
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Literature prodicting the future 

Point of vim; end tone 

use of Betting 

Syiiibols 

rhemas 

Plot £,tructure 
Stereotyped characters 
Style 

liftaginative, predictive v/ritinf. 



MateriGls 
Tejcts 



Huxley, BruVf mvi Uorld (Pei-enniel Clfssic) 
Orvfell, 1904 (ifev/ Ajuerioan Library) 
Shute, On thp Beach (Eantajn) 
Tofi'lerj, Future jhock (Eantam) 



Supplenienta 



Short Gtorles (Available in classroom sets) 

Dester,, i'Diaappei-ring Act,'! Literature ly, (1969) 

Bradbury, "The Smile, Voices II, (I969) 

EKcerpts (Jajiieographed ) 
libre, IJtopj,-. 
Thoreau, Walden 

Poems 

Auden, "The Unknown Citizen, " Literatura IV, (1969) 
Benet, "Nightmare Mo. 3," Literature IV. (I969) 
Dickinson "Mich I&dness," Myenturea in Appreciation, 

Lowell, "Our Fathers Fought for Liberty, " Adventures 
iiLAppreeiation. (1958) 

iiSGLeish, "Brave KevH./orld, " The U nited States in 
Mtewture, (I968) — 

Poe, "Eldorado, " Mventursj^ Appyaclation. (195B) , 

Temiyson, "Locksley HaU, '< Adventures in English 
MifiiBiMi^ (l9Se) — — — ^ 

l/ordsworth, "The i/orld Is Too Kuch with Us, " Adventures 
T,^^i4=u Ttterature, (195Q) 



iovelc (..vailiiblo in laultiple copies iroui 



Lee and Gterling libraries) 



I'slls, S.^fA_iifJlJ=ii_ the i^^on 

Ve rri e . rrom tj^e " artl i to the ijo o n 

Okli iner , ; /a Id en II _ 

Ivella oe , TiiS _J^bii 

Eui'dici. and '..heelerj, FailnkfCS 

Ctlier Propheoy (.■.vailable in .Multiple copies from Lee and Sterling 
libi'aries ) ' ° 

Prophecy from The Bible as Literature, edited by Alton C. Capj 
aixfceentli cQntury prophecy: ^logtrada muB Se es All 

.".udiovisual 

PilJiistrips vdth Souiid 

The^Jhreefold Goapel of i /aid en Pond. (Klise) 
Hecording 

"2001 A, D.'i 
Print and TeaoharHiiade Slide 

Da Vinci, "Lona Lisa'i 

Dille, Buclc Rogers (A Gollection of comic strips available from 
Lee and Sterling libraries) 



Suggested Approaches end ProcedureB 

Give en overviev/ of prophetic literature, including referencea to 
Biblican prophecy, Plato, Housseau, Sir Thomas Lore, ThorBau Jules 
Verne, and H. G. Wells. Have students read brief excerpts from 
wore I s Utopia and Thoreau's W alden . 

Clarify these terras as they will be used in this course • propheov 
££?&HtiOT, jDroJection^ Utopia, and newtlvg utopia. end science-fiction 
using a bulletin board display to pique curiosity and to"keep tsnus 
bsfore students for a while. 

Schedule the reading and in-depth study of two or three of the basic 
novels by the whole class, developing a unit around each one. 

L'arly in the tenn direct the reading and discussion of the first three 
chapters of Futurejhock; thereafter, direct attention to the selected 
essays as they relate to the novels and other materials studied Two 
or three volunteers may be asked to read all of Future Shock early in 
the term ana continuously relet© its projections to other niterlals as 
they are read. For example, some of the other materials i^rn of the 
loss of individuality as technoloay progresBes, while Future Shock ' 
suggests that technology can make greater individuality possible . ' 
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uivid^s U;q GlaEs IhLo five groups, e&ci: of v/hich idll ciioose one ^^ 
.ne auppleiaentary novels to read and discuss among tlie^selves ard ' 
uiL:u.iaxel7 chsre tiieir findings vdth the class. This sharing lasy take 
ior:_. ol a rcpori, or f; project. ^ • " 

/. siiLth group jiiaj- voluntarilj read prophetic writings fron Tlie Tlible 
fiiiifjierauure and prosent a report or develop a project. ~ — ^"*"* 

Develop a. brief unit around the short atoi^^ selections, concludinp 
mth a preDentation of -'The Srile^- by a i^roup of students who arrange 
It lor ara;nctic readirifi, possibly in aeini-darkness ^/hile the slide 
of ''lione Lisa'- is projected on the gcreen. 

Assign the reading of the nine poems, possibly in class. Then ask nine 
volunteers to study one poem each in depth, and present an interpretation 
t-o tiie class, showing l:ov/ the poem is related to the general theme of ' 
tae course, to a theme encountered in tha reading, or in some other wav 
w a particular wrk studied. Give some attention to the fonn, structure 
and other poetic devices. • ^. ^^xa 

Direct the writing of individual predictions in the fom of essays poems 
narratives, or future autobioeraphies--all of which may be published in ' 
a class liiagaaine. (Have each student turn in his paper on a ditto niaster. ) 

Arrange to keep several copies of Duck Rogers and Most ragai.Lus Sees A ll 
on a table where students who find the time inay read tliem for fun. S^me 
students i..ay be motivated to develop their ovm coitdc strip predictini; 
the future; they may write their Dtm predictions in imitation of the style 
ol Nostradamus; or they may i/rite a paper based on a thorough study of ■ 
Nostraaamus or Buck Rogers . 

occasionally play the recording from 2001 A. D. i/hile students are reading 
be ii oMer° ^^"^ ':"ietly. /. thorough study uf this coniposition would 

iana^ in some way to end the course on a hopeful note. Surely students 
should not leave this course feeling they have bean listening only to 
the prophets of doom. Instead, they should finish feeling they have 

tf shfpf it.~"'^^^'^ ^ ^'^^'^^^ ^° " ^ determine 

For example conclude the course by compiling a collection of epigrams, 
hopefully with at least one from each member of the class. These may 
r °^ rhjn.dng couplets after the fashion of Pope, they may 

.ollou^ the style of Ben FrarJclin or liinerson, they may be futuristic pro- 
verbs, oT they may be adaptations of current billboard slogans with a plav 
on woras. In any case, encourage a positive view of the future and a 
^ip^!S" ^° " " °"eht to be shaped f or the bettement of 

ihese epigrams probably should be developed as the course pro- 
gressej ana collected as a kind of round up of personal philosophies 
growing out of the study. -i.j=uouptij.e& 
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Teacher Resources 

Bellamy, Edward. Loo king; Ea clews rd, 2000^1637. Bror^, Ilev/ York: The 
ii. Uilson Coi^sny, 18C0. 

^^S^£5^M7^fiI^-i^?:?^^^IM' Iton C. Capps. Dallas: ucGrGw-Hill 

Dool: Cohipany/ 

^^Eurgess, Anthony. A Glocln/ork Orsn^, Hew York: U. U. liorton and 
Conipany, 1962/ " " ^ ^ 

Lutler. SEi.aiel* Erev/horu lieu York: Random House^ 1955. 

^^Christopher, John. Th^Pgndul^. riev; York, Oiinon and Schuster^ 196L. 

Drucker, Peter F. "The Surprising Seventies^'' Ha rper Lagagi ne, 
CCXLlll (September, 1971) 35-^39. 

^Tranl:, Pat. Alas, ITabylon. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1959. 

Ulasser, Uillianu '=The Civilised Identity Society,'^ Baturday Review, 
m (February 19, 1972), 26^31. ^ " " 

Hilton^ James. Lost Horison. New York^ \!, I'^rrow and Conypany, 1933. 

^yones, Dennis F. Colossus: Th e Forbin Pr o.lect. Nev; York: Berkley 
Publishing Company. 

..cLuhan^ Herbert .larshall. The IMiui a Is the I^lassa ge, Um Yorki 
Eantaii Books, 1967. 

^^aller, \/alter. Canticle for Leibwits. Philadelphia: Llppincott, 1959. 

i:iore. Sir Thomas. The Utopia of Oir Thoiiias llore . Translated by Ralph 
Robinson, iieir Yoric:^" St. l^rtin^s Pressy 1964. 

^^eich, Charles A* The Greening of Jlinerlca-. hew York^ Random House^ 1970, 

Schi-mrts, Gheila. "Science Fiction; Bridge between the Tv70 Cultures, 5' 
Enggish Journal, U: (Uoveinber, 1971) 1043-51. 

''Seventies, The,-' Life ia£;aglne (Special Issue), DIVIII (January 9^ 1970). 

''Skinner ^s Utopia! Panacea, or Path to Uell?'^ Tme, aCVIII 
(Septeiaber 20, 1971), 47-52. 

Tv/entieth Century Intarpretations of Utopia, ed, l/illiam Nelson. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jers^: Prentice-Hall, I96Q. 

'niieae novels are listed because t!;ey aro related in theme to the course 
and some of them are fajidllar to studei ui;, who will probably include them 
in the class discussion. 
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Matslie Huckabee 
Franl: C. Lasater 
Iriia Huston 



fhases III and IV 



EKLC 



TR. HSFOHilAriOWAL GRAl-i iAR 

l;ationale 

The advanceiaent of soisntifio study has forced us to abandon raany of 
the older cora.nonly held concepts of language and has provided us v/ith nev/ 
principles and nev; cssvmptions which form the baais of new inathods of 
anaK'sis and verification. But practice has ever had a h&rd thne running 
abreaat of knov4edge. .■Ithough 1/illiam IJcrvey in 1628 proved that blood 
circulates and disproved the theory that bleeding a patient was beneficial, 
Qeorge l^ashington was bled heavily .'our tijnes in one night shortly before 
ids death in I799. The lag in the social acceptance of linguistic advances 
has been nearly as great. Too long our twentieth century language has been 
forced into eighteenth century molds and thought procassea. 

Transfonnational grairanar seeks to describe nwhat" m% know about our 
language, to investigate the mysteries of the taowledge and use of language— 
a natural phenomenon that has been taken for granted for centuries, and to 
present some partial explanation of these mjrsteries. in attempting to arrive 
at these explanations, transfomational graLimer is retlly seeking to e;^lain 
en important part of what makes us hujnan. 

linglish is a living, therefore changing, language and the study of 
transformational grajnmar is one of curiosity and discovery. 

aypO£Bis. Transfonnational graimiar is a scientific 
study of the English language as native speakers use 
it. It covars the surface structui^es of our sen- 
tences and sliov/s the different transforriiations that 
evolve from the deep structure— the meaning of the 
sentence— to produce the surface struoturs. Since 
the bible of transformational graraar has not yet 
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been coinpleteci, it is hoped that the Gtmosphore of 
the clessroom idll be one of challenge^ and curiosity. 
All students v/ho take lour years of English imst 
have one course of transi'orniational oraiinnar. 



Concept 



Usin^ scientific principle of discovery and cDnfirmation, transror- 
inational grainniar describes the sentences of English more accurately than 
any other graniiiiar available today. 

Attalrjnent Goals 

The student should be able to 

1* Understand that every sentence has a deep structure, v/here the 
iiieaning lies, and a surface structure, 

2. Recognize the four sldlls every native speaker of a language has. 

3. Understand that transformations do not change the meaning of a 
sentence^^they rearrange things, hook things together, insert thin^a 
and delete things. " " " " ^■ 

4. Draw siinplQ trees and read the more coinplicated ones, 

5* Hecognis© ar^ be able to use a number of the niajor transformations 
knov/n to linguistic science. 

6. Diicover noun phrases, verb phrases, embedded sontences, NP ccmple- 
ments, etc,^ in selected sentences/ 

7* Show the lexical features of selected T/ords, 

8. Itoow major s^nbols used in transformational graiTunar. 

9- Understand that all languages Jiave in coimon certain characteristics 
called the uriivei-sals of language. 



10. 



Understand how the use of different transformations can give 
variety, clarity, and power to his use of language. 



11* IJrite compositions that support the conclusions he has reached on 
particular investigations of the languige. 



Easic Study 

Sentences 

Deep structures 
Surface structures 
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Trensfonnations 

Investigations of linguistlG usage 
Reports on finclings of investigations 

Texts 

Ginn: B nftligh 10 Composition end Graimar (beginning with Leison 22^ 

Jecobs/rtoBsnbam'i' s Gramar 47 
Jacobs/nosenbnuiu : Grairer 1,2,3.: .An Introduoti on to Transfomational 

Graimiiar 

Audiovisual 

Transparencies 

Visuals that accompany the jacqbs/Rosenbaum t©^s 
Terjii State liducation Agency Transpartnoios^ Grade 11 

Ouggeated Approaches and Progeduras 

Place students into groups vdth a knowledgeable student in each group to 
"teach'' the basico of traneforniitional graniniar, 

Review Jacobi/noeenbaujii»s GraOT g_r_l and 2, 

Have students take a badly v-zritten paragraph and ijnprove it by applying 
transfoi:^nationB5 liating the traneformationi they applied at the bottom of 
the rev/ritten paragraph. 

Keep a running list of ambiguity found in such placei as ^igns of busineesea 
(Buffalo CleanQre)^ nev/spaper titles^ magazine articles, 

Ijorklng in palrs^ students can Investigate cortain aspects of the language 
and report thiir findings (porhaps v/ith visuals) to the class. 

Use the procedures found at the end of each lesson in Gramiar 3 and 
English 10 , ' ~ 



Teachar rieiourcoe 

DrengeliMn^ Fred, Thejn^llsh Languai^ei An Introduction for Teachers , 
iynglewood Cliffs^ Uew Jersey: Prentice Hall^ Inc., 1970, 

\ 

Cook^ I'hilip !'h ''Putting GrajiMr to Work: The CTeneratlve Gramar in the 
OenerativQ nhetoriu^^' Eni^lish Journal LVII (November, 196fi;), 1173^75* 

Dykiina/ Kflrl \U ''Where lur GraiiHii^r Game From^ " Readinr^g in Applied English 
Linguistics id. Harold D* Allen. New York T Appltton-Century-'Crofts/' 
"1964, pp. 3-15. 
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Fries, Charles Carpenter. The Structure of English. Iliw York- Harcourt 
Brace and I/orlcl, I952. " ' 

Jacobs, Roderick A. and Peter S, Rosenbaun. English Transformational 

GreM^ar. I/althaju, .AaaachusQttS; Blalsdeil Publishing Company; 1968. 

Jacobs, Rodsrick A. 'iTransformatlons, Style, and the IJriting Experience. " 
English Journal IX (April, 1971), 4ei-G4. ' ' 

Laird, Charlton. The laraols of language . Greenvach, Corjiecticuti Faweett 

Fublications, Inc., I965. ' ^ 

Long, nalph B. "Linguists, Grawuarians, and Furists, English Journal IXVII 
(inarch, 1968), 3aO=B5. ' 

iJayher, John Sav^er. "Transfonnational Gramiiar in Action, i' T he Gromng 

ajdfies of English, ed. OharleB Sulior, et al. Urbana: Watlonal Council 
of Teacheri of English, 1968. ' 

uallon, John C. Transfom atlonal SentencB Qoiubinin g. Resiarch Report #10. 
Urbana- National Council of Teachers of English, 1969. 

Roberts, Paul. "Uhat is Gramar?n English Santenoes . New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, Inc., I962, pp. 1-4. ' 

Zidories, Frank J. "Incorporating Transformational Gramniar into the English 
CurriGulvuii, " English Journal LVI (Deceraber, 196?), 1315-20. 
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Natalie Huckabee 
Frank C, Lasater 



Fhase IV 



HOBEL PHIEE II 



Rationale 

SIk /juericans have been honored for tlieir contributions to idealistic 

literature by the Nobel literary conmiitt©©— Sinolalr Lewis^ Eugene O'Neill^ 

Pearl Buck^ I'illlani Faulkner, Ernest Hemngway^ and John Steinbeck. They 

' were so honored because of their unique treatment of the strugglss of the 

conimon man to find acceptance and raeaning in life and to defend himself 

against the injustices which beset him. 

The reader learns to identify^ to undtretand, arid to develop a 

iympathy for the coimon man whether the man be a Chinese famier, a paiaano^ 

a Misisilppi boy searching for truth and justice, or in American findirig 

his separati peace in a foreign ceuntiy. 

Like the spectruin of the rainbow^ these six authors have ranged in 

the treatrnent of their characterB from honest satire to genuine pathos^ 

leaving the reader v/lth the satisfaction of hiving shared e^pGrionces 

''that bind us togethtr as hunian beings 

Synopsis , Six /anerican authors—Ernest Hiniingway, 
John Steinbeck, Pearl Buck, Sinclair Lewis ^ 
l/illiam Faullmer, and Eugena O^Neill---have won the 
Nobel Prlae for literature vdiich has inspired 
v/riters throughout the v/orld. In this course the 
student v/111 read and die cuss, at a more difficult 
level than Phase III, literature v/hlch deals with 
th© basic problems of hujinn life-^survival^ love, 
friendship, the acceptance of the tragic in life. 
The biographical unite v;ill focus on the author© 
as the lovere of the earth, intonates of the 
common people and spokeamin for the hujnanlBt 
tradition* 



Concept 

An insight into the baaic problems of hunmn lifi-»iurvival, love. 
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friendsiiip, the acceptance of the tragic in life— expressed Nobel 
Prizo -^,uthors writing lb lov©rs of the earth, inti^iates of the coimon 
people, and spokeshien for the huiaanist tradition. 

: ttalmient Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Understand the criteria neGeisary for being chosen a Wobel Prise 
recipient* 

2. Develop an appreciation for good literature as a ref lection of 
life. 

3. Develop skille in literacy analysis and interpretation* 

4* Appreciate the defensee of man against the injustices which 
beset hljiis 

5* Understand the wide range of literary techniques used by 
each Mqbel Prise author, 

6. Find setisfaction in having shared experiences with varioui 
characters in different works. 

7. improve his ovm writing ikills as a result of his study of 
Mobel Prl^e authors, 

6, Engage in wide reading of the works of the /jnerican Nobel Prize 
\/inners beyond the in-claes requirejuents , 



Basic Study 

Creative v/riting, recurring themes, setting, plot and character 
development, and literaa;^ devices are major techniques studied in the 
reading of selected short Btories, plays, and novels from the /anerican 
llobel Pri^e authors* 

Oral and written oomposition assigments deal v/ith comparieon of 
styl©5 realism^ syiiibolism, characters^ and the art of description in 
the writings of V:q six authors. 
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Texts (Selected) 

B^^l^? The_GoQd ._Ea_rth (Educational Riadlng Service) 
Steinbeck^ Tortilla Flat (Eantahi Booki) 

Faulkner^ The _ Bear from Three FainQua Short Novel s (Vintage Books) 

I!iniin^^5% A Farewell to Ams (Scrlbner) 

O^Neill, Deilre Under the Eljiis (Random House ^ Inc.) 

From The United States in L iteratur e (adopted text) 

LewiSj ''The Hack Driver" 

» udiovieual 

Filjnstrips with Sound 

Ifein St reit Re visited (lilisi) 
Faulkner (Klise) 
Q^f^ll (laiee) 

John jteinbeck (Educational DiinenBlons Corp.) 

Sinclair twls (Educational Dimeneions Corp.) 

Pearl Bucky The Good Earth (Educational Dinifnsione Corp.) 

Ernest Heminff/ay, the Ifcn (Harcourt^ Brace and l/orld) 

Ernest Heinlngv/ay , the "Writers '^Big IVo-Hearted River 

(Karcourt^ Brace and Iforld) 
Uilliam Faulkner (Eduoitlonal Diniensions Corp.) 
Stelnbgck ^ s Merica (Educational Dimensions Corp,) 
Heini ngway (Kllse) 

Urnest llenilnfiv/a y (Educational Dimensions Corp,) 

Suggested .-^.pproaehee and Procedures 

Study briefly the life of .;ifred NGbel. 

Dlicuii nature of the Nobel Pri^e in general and the criteria used in 
selecting winners of the literature pri^e in general. 

In groups let students research^ discuiSj and present to the class 
their findings on the lives and tiines of the six authors . 

Play record of Faullmer's acceptance speech. 

Assign compositions comparing characters and themes vdthin a story^ 
from book to book^ or from author to author. For example^ the role 
of a dream in the works of Steinbeck or social conflict as leen by 
at least two authors might be used. 

Assign a coiAposition on the author and his work that has helped most 
to lift the student hearty reminded hijii most of 'ithe courage and 
honor and hope and pride and compasslDn and pity and sacrifice v/hich 
has been the gloi^^ of his past J' 



Allo^/ students to r.eke colored slides synchronieed with musical Lack- 
fSrbJHe ■^^f'^""" clress and customs in Th^ocd Earth or scenea of 
^^v^^r^^H Cel^iornia, Faullmer's Idesissippi, O'WeiiTT-l^ey Eneland, £nd 
Lewis' ladv/est to choi; the ini'luence of settinfi for e novel. 

Tescher Ftasources 

Eaker, Carlos. Ernesti^^^^. New York- Cherlea Scribner, 1962. 

Golub^ Lester S. nSyntactlc and Lexloal ProblfflnB In Reading Faulknar n 
Enjdish Journal. LEC (April, 1970), 490-96. * 

"'"'^ (OotoLr- iWrew!".'"' "^"^"Swar s Heroes. ^Ish j^y 

Howe, Irving. liilUM.Fai4Iaw:. New York: vintage Books, I952. 

''""'pfessf\lr"' ^^^^^SI^^^^SmM^ Lerkeley: Univeroity of California 

''"^^mohirs^lc^^ '^^^ C-P- square 

i^a^S^^i^^ ad.. Horet Prsn. Hew York. Blaevier 

'''™Ca;peny,%i; Hi. Pri.... Mew .York. Eliivitr Publishing 



SoovlUe Sanmol. mi^ WeltansohaunE of Stolnbeck and Hemngway. An 

Analysis of Themei, li alish Jour nal. LVI (Janua^, Ssf)! 60-63, 66. 

"SupplgMntal Lperature: A Fargwell to Arma.^ Literature V. (Ttacher-e 
Cjuade) The Oregon Currlaulmn, ed. Albirt HTlltihSer: New lork 
Holt, Hinehart and Winiton, 1971, pp. 295-330. 

"""'i^s fta's's, Austin, University of 

"""WSiJ^c L=Sf'^'^^-2«5. 'Ubu,.uerq«.: University , of 
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U. n. Bickley, Jr. 



Fhase IV 



BRITISH HEniTAGE 



Rationale 

Since any culture ie manifested in its literature^ it follows that 
a good understanding of our own culture vrould bt largely dependent on a 
consciousness of our British literaiy heritage. Even though our language 
is a mass of borrovdngs from all languages ^ it remains basically British; 
and our concepts of honorable duty^ patriotism^ fidelity to a cause^ and 
individual freedom are found to be deeply rooted in Dritish histqiy and 
legend and e^^resaed In the literature of the times. Thus a study of our 
British lieritage should help orie to understand not only himself and his cul- 
ture but also why his culture is what it is. 



Synopsis, In British Heritage the student meets the 
Oreat literary figures of England from the fifth een^' 
tury through the Victorian Age. Be owulf , Chaucer* s 
Canterbury Tales, Shakespeare's i^cbeth, and selected 
shoi't v/orks from the sixteenth through the niniteenth 
centuries provide a wide chronological survey and 
aive an insight into the heritage of the British and 
/merican people. The student will study narrativa 
poetry^ drama ^ short f lotion^ non-fiction and poetzy* 
Eoth the content and composition of this course are 
essential for the student who is seeking the tradi- 
tional pi^eparation for college English/ 



Concept 

The study of British litei^ature provides a background history of the 
iociologicsl, paychological and cultural development of the Dnglish-speaking 
people. 



.\ttainmant Goals 

The student should be able to 
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1. c 
2. 



Conceive the rtlationahip bttwiin the British histow and the 
British literature. 

Rilatith©_ characteristics of the British people to the content 
of their literature. 

3. Fom a concept of the universal themes-the human constants-found 
m British litirature. ' 

4. Gain a knowledge of ths hiatoiy and convintions of traditional 
literary foms as shorn in British literature, ^ ' 

' ' ' ^' as independent of the inetructor as he is oapable of becoming 

riated to the at d"^' -f V f ^derstanding of the fLlda of lea?r^ 
reiatea to the study of literature, 

6. Urite oompositionB showing hie developnent of the powers of rea- 
soning, use of rhetoric, and pollahed style. • ^ 

^' group discussions in a free exchange of ideas eon- 

stood goal. ''^'^'^ P"'P°se moving to^^ a clearly under- 

Basio study 

Since a survey of English literature demands more ttae than that aUoted 
to this course, the teacher must be seleotlve in order for the student to 
gain an adequate understanding of the growth of the literature that is part 
of our heritage, aiphasis is on the mjor eelectione of the ^glo-Saswn 
and Worman-Prench periods and their major aspects, ffeobeth and the Eliza- 
bethan Age, representative poetiy, fiction, and non^flotlon of tht si^eenth 
through the nineteenth century, with particular, attention to types of poetiy 
and to poetic qualities. 

Composition, based on literacy selections, is chiefly anaO^tical. 
organisation, point of view, tone and style are stresBed. One long critical 
. paper (500^000 words), several shorter e^cpository papers and analytical 
test questions aiake up th© composition portion, 
l&terials 

Texts 
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From Eiiglaiid in Literatu re (adoj^ted text) 



From' Beovmlf 

Chaucer, Prolog.ue to the Ca nte rbury Taiga 

ijilton, ''L'?Ilsgroii " ' """" " 

"II Penseroso" 
"Cn His BlindnesB'' 
Dunyen, froa FilMrl M ' s pi'og|^ss 
PepySj From the Diary ' 
Addiagn end Stsela/ "I'The Spectator Clubn 

"Uill I'lmble'i 
"party Patches" 
Burns, I-Ian's a For A' That" 
"ly Jean I' 
"To a iiousei' 
Orayi "Elegy ;/rltten in a Country Churchyard" 
l/ordsv/orthis Sonnats 

I'ijy Heart Leaps up" 
I'Cde on Intiiiiations of Imiiiortalityi' 
Lamb, "Dream Children" 

Eyronj "Ian and Haturt" from Chll de Harol d 'b Pilgrmaee 
Shelley, "The Cloud" "~*~ 

"To e. Skylark" 
Keats, "The Eva of St. Agnes" 
Tennyson^ From In aemoriam 

From "LoGkiley "Hall" 
Brovming, "Home Thoughts j, from Abroad" 

"l-jy Last Ducheas" 

"Andrea del Sarto" 

"Proipice" 
Brovmingj Sonne ts from the Portuguese 
Hardy, "The Three StrEng¥rsi' 
"The Darkling Tlirush'i 
Conrad, ^'The Lasoonii 
Houseman j From lis Shropshire Lad 

From Mysnture s in En allsh Literature 

Shakespeare J ^ l Agbeth 
Burns, "The Cotter's Saturaday IJight" 
Goldimitli, "The Deserted Village" 
Pope, "The Rape of the Lock" 
Froin Bs Bay on Criti cism 

Enp lls h 1 2j, Coigpoa ltlon and Language (adopted text) 

Audiovlaual: 

Films 

The Background of En/jland (iiedia Center) 
2m..M£fiiSM_2LaSsMsnci (]«ia Center) 

ulmv Written in a C ountry Churchyard , (ijedia Center, Eaatin) 
Oliaucer's En^and (Region IV, EBF) 
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l^cbethi The Polltica of Tovibt (Region IV, liBF) 
i-^cbetli; Tho TheniQs of I.acbetli (Region IV^ EW) 
1 Acbeth : The Secr et ' st I an (negion IV^ WF) 

Filinstrips with Sound 

Britain :^ An Enduri n&_Heritafie (Ga) 
The; Victorian Am (G/ ) 

Iiusic and Engl ish LiteraturQ (Scott ^ foresman) 
T^ne,_IafeV Uo rks of 1/ordsv/orth (EAV) 
lM^^%?4%. 1(0^5 of Ch aucer (EAV) 
The^Jtoiiffintlc Age in English" Literatuire (GA) 

necordings 

^aieadlngs from The Can terbury Talss '^ (Poltoays) 
''From The Fll^^riiii's "progress" (Spokin Arts) 
''Engliih Romantic^ Poetry'^ (Caedmon) 
"The Sounds of Chaucer »s English'^ (NCTE) 
"From B eovmlf (ifany Voices 6 A ) 

"Prologu© to The Canter buiy fales '' { mny Voices 6A ) 
"i.y Last Duchess" ( Mny V oices 6A) 



Suggeited . pproaches and Procsduree 

Assign compositions on arialyaing techniques of i/riters^ , motives and 
charagters, 

Assign^a juajor critical paper (500-800 i;ords) on on© of tha major aspects or 
selections included in th© course; for example^ "liSdifeval Customs Rtvealid 
ii^ Thi Cwterbu]^^ Tales." "Chaucer «s Technlquei of Characterization In 
Tlie Canterbury Tales. " i^The Universality of Chaucer, ^'Dramatic Techniques 
in Ito^eth, " "A Tine i\na3jr5is of Ifecbeth," "Social Implications in Poems by 
Gray, Burns and Goldsmith^" etc. " 

Present three organizational patterns for a comparative esiay] ask the stu- 
dints to choose one pattern and apply to a topic, such as parallism in 
"L'Allegro" and "II Pinseroio'= or the attitudes toi^rd death in "Croaaing 
tha Bar" and '^Prospice," 

E>$lain the procedure for explication of a poem (procedures may vary) and 
have students apply to a short poem, " _ " " 

Divide the class into groups of four or five each, assign one author to each 
group, and have iach individual of the group bt responsible for some aspect 
of the author work, (These may be spaced throughout the iemester,) 

Preient vocabulary exerclsss that promote an understanding of archaic and 
obsolete language and peculiar phraseolo^. 

.:ake individual aislgments on l^beth from the Valoruiu edition* 

Divide the class into oroups. Have each group prepare a slide end tape pre« 
sentation developed around an author, a themij or a subject. 
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Teacher Rtsources 

./Jiderson, '.'illiaja. Castlea of Surgpg. Hev.' York- Mndom House, 197O. 
^^""^^l^^^^a' Mi^M^rc mm .he Roniantlo Movem ent. Mew York: Ronaia 

Bradley, ... C. §Tal3S£|arean^^^ New York: i^eridian Books, Inc., 1955. 

Brandes, Georg. pMmBLi&M^JmmmtiLCM mMry Literature . New York: 
Kussoll and Huisell, I957, " . 

Burgess, C. F., "'The Eve of St. Agnes 'r One l/ay to the Poem, English 
Journfil, LIV iisy, 1%5), 389-94. — . 

Charlton, H. L. Shakesjjearean Tragedy. Cambridge: University Press, 1961. 

"Drania. j^acbeth -i Uteratu^ (Teacher-s Guide). The Oregon Curriculm. 
i\eii' rorki Holt, ninehart and IJinston', Inc., 1970, pp. 117-62. 

O'Neill,, Judith. MWcLoiLMa. Coral Gables: University of mam 

"Robert Brov/ning: '..y Last Duchess, ' ^ 12000 Studen ts and Their English 
mmSM'^ Princeton: Collese Entrance Eaffihiination Board, 1968, 

Smith mon mmM m^^yolcesi A Tennvion Study. Lincoln: 
Uni varsity 01 Nebraaka, 1964. " ^ 

Starr^ Herbert U. ^ntieth Century Intsrpretations of Gray's B lew. 
Enalewood Cliffs, iJei/ Jersey , ^^iiHtlfefjall, 1966. ' ^ 

Ihorndike, Ashley L. Shakespeare's Theatre. York: Macmillan Coiapany 

1943 • f J ) 
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Jan© liLtchajTi 

ADVANCED COI'iFOSITlON 

pLationele 

It is aenerallt' concQded that one of the m^or responsibilititi ol' an 
English proaraw is to develop skills -in written compoiition. It is also 
recognized, on ths other hand, that in oomFarison to the amount ;f time 
one spends in speaking, writing is ndnimal, and that as v/e go further into 
an electronic age it loses laore and iaore of its pragiAatic qualities . 

l.'hy, then, the emphasis on expository writing? Perhaps the inost obvious 
reason to the college-bound student is that it prepareB hlj.i for the writing 
he idll later be required to do-formal exposition. However important this 
reason right be=-and certainly it cannot be ignored-it ihould be over» 
shadowed by the more significant aspects of the writing itself: to encourage 
crltiaal thinking and to develop the skills and techniques that give it 
meaning, .ibove all, the student must develop integrity in writing. If he is 
bound by .,hat he thinks the reader^=in too many cases, the teacher alone-^ 
wants hiju to say, or by lAi&t he hiniBelf feels he is e^^ected to believe, then 
the writing, however polished the technique, becomes iaeanlnglesi to Mm. On 
the other hand, if in the procasB of writing he is able to probe into his 
ndnd for the answara to the Questiona that the wlting itself has provoked, ' 
_ then the e^jposltoiy writing, no less than the creative, becomes an act of 
discovery. 



^mk?.- Deaigned for the college-bound student, 
Advsnoed Composition ooncentratas on the refina- 
laent of principles already fairly well understood— 
formal usage; appropriate diction- unity, coherence 
and emphasis; ijinds of organisation; and style. 
The major project is the writing of the formal re- 
search paper. Students who have difficulty with 
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mechanics, usage and sentence structure vdll find 
tnis courss somswhat difficult. 

Concept 

Eiir.force.nent of composition skilla and techni^uaa through directed 
activities leads to t greatsr maturity in writing. 

Attainriient Goals 

Th© student should be able to 

1. use all three organisational patternB=-tine, space and function. 

^' J;^nhf " 1*°^^ °^ Clearness, parallelism 

emphasis and unity and Qlliiilnate through revision. ^J-^^i^m^ 

^' dSe!"^"' ^''""^ ^° S^''-'^^^ Btatements mth concrete 

tot m tJ~rr effacti.enees 

5. Generate Bentanoes and paragraphs according to Christenienia method. 

SSn^s^Sg^tlo™."' bibliogra^, aoco^ing to 

7. Follow a specific fom in preparing note^cards. 

9. Give credit for resource material in eiact footnote fom. 

f in which all main divisions and sub-divisions 

conionn to parallel structure. ■• wiVASions 

Easic Study 

2/iphasis is placed on helping the atudent to gain maturity in the major 
aspects of con«.osltion: -the thesis statement, transition, paragraph struc- 
ture, kinds of arcanl,ation (tine, space and inunction), parallelism, .tyle. 
Other eltjuenta to be considered are tone, analogy, and allusions. 

The research topic may be any acceptable to the teacher. The papers 

should be lljiij.tad to 1 ?C0 words imri 

yg woras end twelve sources. Procedures include 
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bibliography, note-taking, outlining, rough drafts and final paper mth 
docurnsntation , (The research paper idll rtquire one-third to one-half the 
tajne alloted to the course.) 



Meterials 
Texts 



Payne, Lively Art of Uritlng (Pollett) ' 

Glatthorn, Kreldler and Keijnan, Th9_ Dynamics of LanguagQ 5 (adopted text) 

Chapter 9, "rilietoric of the Paragraph" 
■ " 10, iiThe Tenn Paper" 
" 11, "Literary Style" 

Glatthorn, Kreldler and Heiman, The Dynamics of Lanfiuaqe 6 (adopted text) 

Chapter 4, "Hhetoriof 

" 5, "language Context" 
" 9, "Compoiition" 

"l.'riting the Short Composition" 

Supplementary te;rts' 

Turabian, AJanual for Writers of Tenn Papers. TheBea, and Disser tations 

(Univfirsity of Chicago Praia; '■ — — — 

The Sentence and the PargpT'fljh (NOTE) 

Audiovisual 

Trenaparanoies (Taacher-icade) 

Bib cards 
Note cards 
Outline 
Footnotes 

Illustrations of Chriitenaen's generative rhetoric of the santsnce 

and the paragraph 

uggestsd Approaches and Proceduris 

ABiign the restaroL topic aarly in the ssmester. Allow ona waek or less for 
3tudenta to select topics and have them approvsd. Begin itep-by-atip 
instructions, bib cards, note^taking, outlining, rough draft, revision, 
iinal draft with docuinentation. Allow approximately one week in the libra ly- 
allow several days in class for the writing of the rough draft: The paper 
should be turned in at least one week before the termnatian of the course 
(imneopaphed copies of Instructions for each step should bo given to each • 
student an order that lie may work independently.) 
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I- ordor for t!;e ^tucJent to cecoine more laniiliar with the tvDes of or£ani^ 
aatior-^-tinie cpacc c-ncl function—assign a topic and osk hha to write three 
chorL pep&r;,, each oraployin^, a differGnt type of organization. 

Assif-n D paper in which the student will first make only general statements - 
=u,©n hxin rev/ritQ tlie peper, uupporting generalities with specific state^ 

■.ent- referenceE trnd ellusionc. 

Divido the a3r.t:D into groups of three, hmid out £ iu.uL.led outline (each on e 
sep^rfitG Gcrd or slip) end .-.ave ec^ch ^:roup arranc© the outline in seauential 
order, selec&infi uajor topics and correct sub^divisionB . 

Present Christensen ' s jjiethod of ''sentence Btretchin^^. Provide basic sen- 
tenceo and have students apply Christensen' s mothods. 

Assign £ paper employing arguiiientation and using principles streesed in this 
course. (This sliould be the inajor paper outside the research unit and may 
he assi^med just hefore the research paper is handed in,) 

Use assi£^,njneats suggested at the end of the chapters in Tlie Lively Art of 
l^it^. Chapters 2 and 10 have pertlcularly good assignments. 



Teacher Resources 

D©ker^ Sheridan. ;nie P ractic al S tylist , New York! Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1962. 

Coiididsaion on English. FregdQif^_and Discipline in En^igh. Princeton i 
College Entrance Qcaraination EoardV 1965, 

Gibson^ Halter. ^'Composition as the Center for an Intellectual Lif The 
}Iiies of Enp:lishv ^CTE Distinp;uighed Lectures. Champaign : MationST^ 
Council of Teachers of EnglishV 1969, " 

fiyM?^^?. £X%\^gjiinj4 Student Composit ion, The , ed. Sister M, Judine. 
Champaign r hational Council of Teachers of English, 1965. 

toprovinA Enidisli Composition, ed. Arno Je^^fett. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1?65. 

Karrfelt. David h, ^^Thm Generation of Paragraphs and Larger Units.'' Colleffe 
Coh^o|it^ XIX (October, 196S), 211^17. ' —~— 

KcCriuuon^ Jaines Ih "Uriting as a IJay of Knmlng,'' Bie Proji dse of English : 
DistinAuisiied Lectures. Champaign- National Council of Teachers of 
English. 1970. 
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Phase IV 



CIiITICS L.F SOCIETY 

Rationale 

PmyerB of Steel 
Isy me on an anvil^ 0 God. 



into \/hite stars. 

— Sandburg 

''...210 rsgdjue loves its great v/riters, , . J' —Solzhenitsyn 
5olghenitzyn is right when the great v;riters critici^^e a regine \/ith 
truth and power^-x/hen they see faults in the goverriment and the undesirable 
effects in the society and when, like Sandburg^ they want to tear doim old 
v/alls and be at least a nail holding up the new. 

In their effort to tear doMi old walla that need to be toi^n down^ 
great v;rlt©rs^ however, are not vandals who enjoy their pov/er of destruction^ 
nor are they saboteurs v/ho set out to tear dovm a wall and let in an enemy. 
They are great partially because they love their country and want to rnake it 
better. SolEhenitgyn^ for e^cample, in 1972 refused to leave the Soviet 
Union to reoeive the Hobel Prize because he feared he would not be able to 
return to the. land he loves, 

Uriters, we Icnow, have had a part in bringing about social change though 
their effectiveness as a single factor cannot be precisely measured. And a 
study of selected literature of criticism is valuable in helping students to 
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better understand iMn and societies and to bruter appreciate the contribution 

of literature to the Edvancement of oanicind, 

Synopsis* Various critics of society v/ho take a 
penetrating look at the nature of man and conflicts 
v/ithin social structures are studied in this courSiS. 

Lqgi^of the Flies, a ivarooned aroup of boys find 
themselves absolute]^ free of all " restraints ii:i« 
posed by parents and society. In iUjiinal Farin a 
group of animals rise up against Fariner 'Jones, d^^^ 
ai^y all huijian beings^ and set up a Utopian govern^ 
hient. Jonathan Sulft satirizes inuch that he finds 
undesirable in eighteenth century society. And in 
The IJAly ^ig rican the authors condenui Aiiierican 
policies and diplojiiatic personnel in Soutrieast Asia. 

Concept 

True critics of society are those individuals vAio seek not to destroy 
but to point out the vfeaknessos of their tiiiies in order to promote a better 
understanding between men and their social order* 

Attainiiient Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Distinguish uetv/een constructive and destructive criticism* ^ 

d. Fomulate valid criticism against the v;eaknesses of our social 
system for the purpose of helping to make a better world* 

3* Develop a more positive vievr toTOrd society in general. 

4. Identify special techniques and devices in literature of criticism, 

5. Point specific changes and reforins that have been brought about as 
a result of criticism in literature. 

6. Demonstrate through speech and v/riting that he can be critical with- 
out being subversive. 

Basic Study jJ 

The major portion of thSontent is alloted to critics in the Twentieth 
Century i;hose works are outstanding not only for their valid criticism but 
also for their literary quality»»Sandburg, Ori^ell, Goldlng, and Lederer and 



I:urdick. Hoi/ever^, in order to shov: th£t iaan has aliv£ys been ci .cal of th 
social conditions of his o\m time and that constructive criticism leads to 
I'sfom^ earlier authors are also included—Socrates, Sophocles^ Si/ift, Hood 
Dro\/nin^ end Arnold. 
Special ■Dcchni^ues are required for criticism^ these techniques are 
studied vdth relation to the individual selections. Composition includes 
Erguinontetion^ essays of opinion, analysis of techniques and the interviev/. 

I^aterials 
Tejcte 

Golding^ Lord of the riies (rutnam) 
On^ell^ Aniiiial Fam (IJe\/ Anierican Library) 
Lederer and "Durdick, The Ufily 'An er ican (Fav/cett) 

From literature IV (adopted text) 

Shai/^ Anas and the I-ian 

SupplenLentar^^ Texts 

Excerpts from Arnold^ Culture and A narchy 
2xcerpts from Si-aft^ Gulliver'^s Travels 

2. D. Browning, "The Ciy of the Children'' and "A Curse for a Nation" 
Hood, ^'The Song of the Shirt'' 

Audiovisual 

Film 

Carl Sandburg Discusses His Work (Region IV ) 
Filnstrips with Sound 

_3treetB, Prairies and Valleysj , The Life of Carl Sandburg 
(Adventures in Literature Sound Filjiistrip Series) 

Slides vdtii Sound 

A rt with a Me ssage j Protest and Proparonda a nd Sati re and 
Social Cojiffiient (Center for Humanities") 

Recordings 

"Carl SaMburg, , ,The People, Yes" (Decoa) 

"Carl Sandburg rieads the Poems of Carl Sandburg" (Decca) 



Ouaeested ApproGches and Procedures 



Introduce tlie course \/ith handHiiade transparencies of jELies Thurber»s 
"The Lest Flower.^' LGave off tho captions and then read them as you present 
the cartoons, ouch a prosentation should stiaulate a discussion of social 
critiGisiii. .ji Ui© other iiand, these transparencies u\z.j be used at the end 
of the course as a kind of final, light-hearted word on social trends. 

De£in uith forcl of .thejlies as the first major work becausG it raises 
cleai'^ly the cuestion as to whether societjHs problems are founded in the 
nature of man or in the nature of the society, 

oGG suggestions for teaching Lord of th_e Flies in Teacher ^s Guide 
Literature Vi, " ^^^'" ^ " - 

Proceed next v/ith a unit on Sandburg poems including those like '^The 
People, Yesn and ^'ChicagC^ ^^^hich deal v/ith nan and society. 

L> this tine the students should have begun to think about some of the 
basic causes of probleias that develop in societies and therefore should be 
ready to study a literary i^ork that is a direct criticism of a certain kind 
of society or a certain facet of a society Thus either Anijnal Farm or The 
^^ZMSFiP^ could be taught next. ■ "^^^ 

See suggestions for teaching Mijjial Fam in Teacher ^s Guide, Literatu re IV. 

Introduce the study of The^l^^ Ane rican by stiiiiulating discussion of the 
current iiiEge of Aiuericans abroad and the real purpose "of the Diplomatic 
Service, Some liiiiited research in these areas would be in order. 

If there is a shortage of tiJae, The U/^ly teerican niay be introduced by the - 
teacher, ur a student who prepared, and" the reading then divided among 
several groups, Direct each group to read their assignment ver^- closely 
and devise a way to present their charactors to the^ class for discussion as 
a part of the ]:anorama in the book. This special treatment %/ill call 
attention to the structure of this novel and lead to a discussion of how its 
unity is iiiaintained . 

fecause discussion of these works invariably leads to arguinents about 
current issueB, this course is especially suitable for teaching the tech-^ 
nic-ues of th© interview. Give students instructions for conducting an inter- 
view, Sncourage them to suggest current topics about v/hich there are con- 
ilicts of opinion, liembers of the class may volunteer to become '"Inter- 
vieid.ng reporters'' and conduct interviev/s vdth other members of the class. 
This procedm e may later be expanded to include students outside the class, 
"then to people in the coiimiunity. 



Teacher Eesources 

Gulbin, Suaanne, "Parallels and Contrasts in Lord of the Flies and tainal 
ES™*'" Ln^lish Joumfily L\r (December^ 1966)^ 56, 08, 92 [ ' — 

Lederer, Richard "Student neaGtlons to Lord^ o f the Flies , ^ EnAaish 
jQurnal3 LIU (November, 1964)^ 575^79. " ^ " ' 




Uderer chard ana The i.m. Paul HaMlton reattie. ^^African Geneais 
urn iord^taemos.. n-,o Studies of the LeriBtU l/i thin, n iish 
Journal, LVIIl (December, 1969). 1316-21. ' ' 

Levitt, ,.eon. ^'Trust the Tale. A Second Ret^clinfi of Lord of the Fl ies - 
^nftlisn Journ al. i^VIII (April, 1969)^ 521-22. 

..ertin, Jerome. "Symbol Hrnitii^i: Colding's Lord of the Fliss English 
imml, LVIII (karch, I969), hOB-lJ. " ~ — ■ 

CldBey, Bern and Stanley l/eintraub. 'aord of the Flies : Beelzebub 
Revisited,-. CoUgceJnwlish, m (l^ovember, IfSj): 90-99 . 

'""'"'coSa^, llffil^;^^ New York. Arco Publishing 

"Supplemental Hovels: Mmklm^," Literature IV (Teachar»B Am^.) The 
uregon Curriculum. Ijev; York. Holt, Rinehart and llinaton, 1970- 
pp. iy4-204. ^ ' 

^^Supplementeiy Hovels: Lord of the Flies," Literature VI (Teacher's Guided 
The gegon^Curriculu.n. l^f^'^%lCm^^l^;^'^ ' 

Thurber, Jmms "The Last Flower, " Aleri.3 and DivorsionD. New York- 
harper and Brothers FVulishers,"TB77''Sr3B-W~ ' 

:&mism.CmM^jm£M&tationB of Gulliver's TravgTs_ ed. Prank Brady. 
Englewood Cliffs, Hew Jersey: Prentice-Hall~niHT, I96G. 

Veidemnia Gladys -"iord o£th^m^ in the Classroom = Ho Passing Fad " 
ii^feslWoumal, LIU (Koyeniber, 1964), 569-74, - -jj fa rdu. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED RE-'DINa 

Rationale 

If teachers can lead studenta to discover that reading can not only 
de fun but can also be a source of enrichiuent in their lives, teachers have 
accomplished much, le, as English teachers, realize the boredom and frus- 
tration of iiiany students when they are asked to read thiniS of our choosing. 
Mb are discouraged when they respond negatively or do not respond at all to 
assigned reading even though we Imow that they do read material of their 
oxm choices outside of class. A flexible reading prograjii that is also 
limiting in that the student has to restrict his reading to a particular 
period of hlitory, subject area, author, etc., will help the student to be 
discrijidnating as well as independent in his selection of reading material. 

S^onsls. In Individualized Reading each student is 
allowed to read books that interest him. Setting up 
a reading program mth the help of the teacher, the 
student may select v/orks of a specific writer, concen- 
trate on a repeated theme, investigate a period of 
history, etc. As an aid in evaluating individual 
progress, a daily record of reading e^sriences is 
kept and teaclier-student conferences provide oppor- 
tunity for questioning and discussing nevfly dis- . 
covered ideas. 

Concept 

A fleiable reading program lAloh presewes standards for the average 
and above average reader can help the student challenge hmself Into reading 
books that contribute to his personal development, 

.Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to • , ■ 
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1, Snjoy reading as a leisure-tiine activity, 

2. Broaden his reading and speaking vooabulai^. 

3* V±mr new v;orlds of literature based on his interest yet different 
iron the reading he has done in the past, 

4* naise tli© jnaturity level of his reading, 

5. Relate what he reads to other selections he has read and to hie ami 
experiences* 

6, Grganize his ov/n thinlcing and develop independence in learning 
situations, 

Basic Study 

The student may choose from novels, short stories^ drama, poetry, biog- 
raphy, essays, and articles. He may read from one type of literature or any 
combination of types, depending upon v/hich type or combination of types fits 
the theme, author, or genre in which he is interested. Themes to be con- 
sidered are as follows- 

A View of America Today 

The Disadvantaged in Ajiierica 
. The Black mn in toerica 

Teachers and Teaching 

The World of The IVenties 

The Depression Era 

Uar and Its Effects on Man 

Love of Life 
/ ' - llie lasfits 

■ _/ Loneliness Depicted in Literature 

Values as Illustrated in Literature 
/ I'orks by Forfign Authors 

Alienation 

The I Jo rid of John Steinbeck 
Sarly Days in America 
Great Scientists 

A special coiiiposition assigninent for each book will be determined in a 
conferince vdth the teacher. These assigmrients will include at least one 
paper of 500-800 v/ords on one book and one shorter paper of 200-400 v/ords 
on each of the other books. 
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i'e;:ts (Publisi.ed lists for rererQnce) 

ibr_You, ed. Jean A. Wilson (l/SP) 
IM:S^Lit^at^r^i^ Eerbera Dodds (FCT^) 

iafflH^f^nd^m:i:^£^^ ed,"G. RD:;©rt Carlsen (Eantau) 

Texts (Su::;aested Individual Heading) 

Adler Great Ideag Jjom Gre£it llfaoks 

Adeuson^ M^inJ^Me " ^ ^ " 

£iffi9M StoH^, ed, Ainswortli 

mrr;^, l.feffl^Aii£il'JLGold 

Benet, Jplin Br oim ' s 'Body 

Bradford; M[ SI^ J^tJIorning 

Dronte. Jang ^re 

Buck, aiort St^iesj:]^^ 

Gather, Sii^gvj^m thejteck 

CuskliQV, ^u^Jto^^ "^'^ 

Clmrchiil^ ^le Jrtsls 

Cervanies, Doif Ou jj:ote 

Cronin, Jll^^t^iM^ 

Conrad. Tj^e Portable Conrad 

CranG, l^Arde and^Other ^^ories 

Curie, I^tedam Cur^ 

Devis, X^sVY Can^ 

Da ilaruo45, Pea^ai^le Kin/^dom 

Dostoevskj-, Crime an d Pmiishmo nt 

Drury, ^MS. .^lS^IS^^ 

Dreiser, ,An^u^u can Tr agedy 

Du haurier, jtebecca 

Goldin(;, J-4e_^ihe]rtto^ 

Gunther, Bmi^^ Be Hot Proud 

Hardy JH^&^o^L<^l^e^ ^ 

Ileiiiing^^ay, For^^n Jh£ Ben _^lls 

Hilton, Xiie^jio^ IJori2.qn ' " " ' ^ " 

llersey^ ^AJir^e W^^ble " 

ICennedy^ 'ft^lftf in Courafi^^ 

Lewie ^ J^rt 

Llev/ellyn^ Kou^een l/ as % Valley 

Lederer A^^^^R of^§}pq^ ~ 

Lederer and Durdick, Fan^Jafe 

London, Uvb oi Ufg ai^^Otl^ Stories 

Longfora, Queen Wctorla^ Lorn to S^icGeed 

.Ijiree Dramas of A ^rlcali Sialism ; ed^TleTsand 

^iTM^n^ atout^Limness ii^ Africa, ad. Ifersand 

^nree Plays about Crium and Criminals, ed. Mersand 

mchenar, Ijav/all 

■ iatc!]ell, teM ^g^i the 1/ind 
tfoliGre^ Deal ^ Juan 
O.mi, Storiea of the Supernaturg 
P^'ton, Cry, the Deloved Country 
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Sslinger, jjlne C torieB 

Steinbeck, HieJ^^.t^jif Jurjyjco^^ 

Stuart j Short Stories (Jess STuart neader) 
^?mk JmM9^ ^ipr£Stor±f3 , ad. Stegner 

Tolstoy : ^JhSESj:MS^l^J!lPF±^P^_Js^M&° 
i.£|r jnd Pgacs / ' " " " 
Uris, ISxgcluB ' 

Voltaire, Canclide, Zadif;, and Sele cted Stories 

'.folfe. The Ipst JBoy 

'.'ouli, ilie Caine l-Aitiny 

Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

from^helS?^"'' supported by quotations and specific incidents 

1/rite an evaluation of the technique(s) used by the author. 
aS^plot!^^^"" °" ^ '^'^""^^ -^""^ ^^""^ affected the charecters 

. l/rite a comparison of two books of similar nature. 
1/rite a paper discussing roinanticiBm and/or realisn, as revealed in the book. 

ficSon!'°°'' iiistorical fiction, write a paper separating the fact from 

aSlavadll puSe'"' "^'^'^ he 

• bS!* ° " is an appropriate 'summary or theme of the 

reacher Resources 

*''"Tf=r.;'i96;):ioi;f-s: ''"'"^ i^hbus. .cumai. 

Appleby Bruce c. and John U. Connor. %!ell, Uhat Did You Blink of It'" 
E nglish Journal . LVIV (October, 1965), 606-12. 

-^JfiS^fl: Thomas 
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Jhipp,^ Paulino, i^Aii Approach to Individualized Learning, '. English Journal 
(January, 1972), w-91. ' 

rhoi-'ntori, Pranois E. Ko}f JiiLJ^arove Your Fer sonalitv throuffh Readitiff 
ile\f York. 3ruce, 1949/ " — ' 

i5iat^,^4£!OJL^MuOi£kJch^ ed. Agnella Girnn. Urbana, 

Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 1969. 

'./right, Gertrude S. ''Some Reading Guidance Techniaues i' Enclish Journal 
LV (December, 1966), 1183-90. ' ' ' 
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A specifil composition assi^m.ent (I'roiu a auggasted list) for each book v/ill 
ce deterirdned in a conference \;ith zhe teacher. "These assigments will include 
£t least one psper of 500-LOO v/oi^ds on one book and one shorter paper of 200-400 
v/ords on each of the other books. 

All v/ritten papers must be corrected after critlcisra. 
rroper ;nanuscript rules must bo used for all papers. 

If the raquired average is not i^sached, the student must take another test 
Up -co thres) until the requirement is met. He r.mst reT.;rite a paper until the 
grade for which he lias contracted is nade.^ 

Each assignriient must be correctly identified. 
CONTRACT A 

The student laust select books that mil give him 20 points. He must complete 
all v/ritten assignments and receive at least a B on them, and an average of 80 or 
above must be jiLade on all tests, 

A Premiuiri Contract A student inust select books that v.dll give him 25 points. 
He must complete all written assignments and receive at least a B+ on them, and 
en average of o5 or above must be made on all tests. 

COIJTRACT D 

The student must select books that v.dll give hnjii 15 points. He must complete 
all written assigniiients and receive at least a B- on them, and an averap-e of 70 or 
above must be made on all tests. 

A Premium Contract B student must do Regular Contract A. 
CONTRACT C 

The student must select books that will give him 10 points. He must complete 
all written assignments and receive at least a C-r on them, and an average of 60 or 
above must be made on all tests. 

COIJTRACT D 

The student must select books that vdll give him 5 points. He must complete 
all written assignments and receive at least a D+ on them, and an average of 55 or 
above must bo made on all tests. HE liUST LOOK INTERESTED AT lE/JT FffTY PER CENT 
OF Tim TII.jE, 

CONTRACT F 

The student must do less than Contract D. 

JF A STUDENT FEEIS THAT HE C:U#IOT GOiiPIETE THE l/ORK ON THE CONTRACT HE HAS ' 
CHOSEi-J, HS IM DECIDE TO CHANGE TO_ /J>JOTHER CONTRACT AFTER A CONFEREl^JCE THE 
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jane Mltoham H^^se V 

SEMIittB IN IlfDIVIDUAL LITERARY RESEARCH 

Criticism is a disinterested endeavor to learn anfl 
propagate the best that is known and thought in 
this 't;orlfl, 

--Matthev Arnold 

Rationale 

The critical element in the arts is much lower than the creative, end 
a itudy about literature should nevar supplant the study of literature. Fop 
this reason, among others, students should not be introduced to the analyses 
and Interpretations of the scholarly critics until they have progresBed 
through the affective stages of response and evaluation to the more mature 
stage at which they are able to apply their knowledge of elementary liter- 
ary techniques to a alngle work. 

Only a small percentage of seoonaai^ school students are strongly 
enough inclined to go beyond this staga. For those who are, a formal stuay 
of literary criticism serves two purposes: First, the study of theoriea 
and interpretatlona of literary critics sheds new light on outstanding vorka 
nnd helps to bring about a hlghei. degree of sophistication In the approach 
to iiterature. Second, an in-depth itudy of literary eoiiventlons and tech- 
niques leads the students to seek greater satisfaction by utllislnf recog- 
nition of form to make content more meaningful. 

Since the ultimate goal of literature should be to bring about personal 
satlsfactloii, the critical approach should be encouraged only if or when It 
enriches the students ' understanding and appreciation and helps then to 
become more discriminating. In other words, "the readiness Is all. " 
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Synopsis , ^is seminar lo designed for college- 
bound students vho want a strong background in 
the study of literary types and conventions and 
who need training in the kind of literary anal- 
ysis most often required in college writing. A 
research paper on a literary topic of the stu- 
dent's own choice is required* (Previoue experi- 
ence in the writing of a research paper is not 
necessGry,) Although certain literary selections 
representing various areas of literature are 
baslc^ a large portion of the work is done inde- 
pendently. 



Concept 



Ihe study of literature from a critical point of view Increases know- 
ledge and understanding, which in turn increase appreciation and enjoyment. 

Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Explicate a short poem by following a given outline, 

2. Name ancient genres, modern genres, literary conventions and apply 
to any work read. 

3. Relate the use of metaphors to the content studied. 



Analyse versification and relate to the content of a poem. 



5. Name three clearly defined approaches to literary criticism and 
give characteristics of one. 

6. Use footnotes with precision, showing understanding of theory and 
form. 

T, ft-epare a bibliography with no errors, using Turabian^a Kanual of 
Style as a model, ~ " 

8, Use short transitional paragraphs to connect the major divisions 
of a 1, fflO word paper, 

9* Prepare an outline with five to seven main divisions and their 

appropriate sub-divisions, using exact form and parallel structure, 

10, Combine into a formal theme individual analysis of literature and 
research in literary criticism. 

11, Analyse objectively. 
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IS. Accept responsibility for applying his oi^n standards to the 
evaluation of literature and literary criticism. 

Baalc St ay 

Since the basic study is Individual research, the range of content must 
necessarily bt viie. The first rive chapters of An Introduotlon to Literary 

Q« covared rather thoroughly and applied to the basic sileGtiona 
atudied in class. These class selectlona are chosen for their literary 
quality and for the amount of literary criticism available. 

Composition is based on the writing of crltleal analyiss. Th^ methods 
of research and docuffltntation are taught on an indlviaual basis to studenta 
who have not had Advanced Composition. Ihi najor theme is a eomblnatlon of 
literary analysis with research In literary crltlclsBi numerous shorter 
papers also Involve analyfleH of varied solectlons, 

Kbterlals 



Danziger and Johnson, An^ Introduction to Literary eyltlclsm (Heath) 

Bs-oolts, me Well-WrouflhFUrn (MnvhTnr^\ ■ ' — 

England in Literature (adopted text) 

. Shakespeare, Sonneta 
Wordaworth, "Lines Compoaed a Few mies above Wntern Abbey" 
Keats, 'Ode on a Oreclan Urn" 
"Ode to a Nightingale" 
Shelley, "Ode to the West Wind" 
Arnold, "Dover leach" 

Thomaa, "Do Wot Go Gentli into ©lat Qood Nieht" 

Churohill, "Dunkirk" 

Yeata, "Sailing to Byzantium" 

Adventuree In English Literature (adopted text) 

Lamb, "Old China" 

Tennyson, "Tears, Idle Tears" 

Stevenson, "torkhelm" 

Thomaa, "Fern Hill" 

Orwell, "Shooting an Elephant" 

Fltzgarald, ^e Great Qatebv 
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Robinson, "Kr. Flood's Party" (Mimeographed) 
Audiovisual 

* 

Recordings 

"The Dazzling P. Scott Fitzgerald" (Motivated Progranmlng Corp ) 
"English Romantic Poetry" (Caedmon) 

"Dylan Thomas: Selections from Hia Writings Read by the Poet" 
(Caedmon) 

Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

Begin the etudy of literary reeearch by assigning each of the five chapters 
in M Introduction to Literary Crltlnis.- Support the literary principles ^ 
with ielections to which they apply; for example, "Dover Beach" la used in 
the itudy of Imagery. 

A research paper, based on literature, is required. The student may choose 
a genre a single author, a school of criticism, a recurring theme, or a 
single literary work for hig topic, coBbining his research on the topic vith 
his ovn analysis. Students who have not been instructed in the methodology 
of research must be given Individual attention, (See Advanced Composition ) 
Only those topics may be selected for which critlclam is availahlt Stu- 
dents should be given a bibliography of critical works In the library The 
preliminary instructions should be given early in the course In order'that 
the student may work Independently throughout most of the time alloted to 
the Goursa, 

Read to the students Perrine's "The Wature of Proof In the Interpretation 
Of Poetry, Read down to the poem by Dickinson; present the poem and let 
the students try to arrive at the meaning of the poem. Then present "mie 
Sick Rose^ for a written analyals. Complete the asilgnmtnt by reading 
Perrin's interpretation, (Note: This assignmint ihould come before the 
student has had tint to read the analysis of "Mie Slek Rose" In An Intro- 
auction to Literary Criticism . ) — ' 

Aasign one or more explications of a short poem, using an outline almllar 
to the follo\^?ingi 

I. Structure (Organization of subject matter) 

A* Introduction 

B* Argument 

C, Conclusion 

d, Transltloni 

Hp Diction (aptness and effectiveness) 

A, Dtnotative ^ords 

B, Connotative words 

C, Metaphor 

D, Imagery 



III. Qualities of eound 



A* Kiyme 

B. Alliteration 

C. Assonance 

D» Onomatopoeia 

IV, Tliematic values 

A, Literal, or express ideas 

B, Symbolic, or Implied ideas 

C, Ambiguity 



In order that students may learn that there are divergent opinlona regarding 
the interpretation of a wrk and that no critic Inttrpritation ghould be 
aacepted as absolute, they may be given Brooks and Warren analysie of 
"Ifr, Flood Party, " vhilch vas later contradicted by John Parleh, Give the 
students copies of the poem> call for reactions, read Brooks and Warren *s 
analysis, Gontinue the discussion, and then read Parish^e interpretation. 

For each aelection studied^ assign to one or more atudents critical material 
to present to the class. Encourage aiicuislon concerning the critic's point 
of view. 

Assign an analysis of atructure, symbolism, tone anfl purpose In Olie Great 
Qatsby , ^ — ^ — 

Aeslgn an in-class analysis of Churchill ''Dunkirk, " ahovlng how Churchill 
used Juxtapoiltlon, sentence structure, aictlon and metaphor'to inipire the 
English people at a critical momtnt in hlatory. 

Use -'Sailing to Byzantium ■■ and **Vale from Carthage" (End-of^the-Year Exam- 
ination) for final esiaya of literary analysis. (These may be given in lieu 
of conventional tests,) 
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Teacher Reiources 

Brooks, Cleanth and Robert Penn t-Jarrin. Unaergtandlng Poetry , New York- 
Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, i960, ' ~ ~ ~ 

Conimlsilon on aigllah. '%lan Oliomai: 'Fern Hill, • " ia,OQQ Students a nd 
pielr English Teachera. Princetons College Entrance Exaalnatlonfl 
Board, 1968, pp. 157-68. 

— -- ■ End-of -the -Year Examinations In Ensllah for Colle fle- 

bound Students. Prineeton; College Entrance ExaminationB Board, 1963. 

"Craft of Literature, Thet 'Dover Eeach, Literature VI (Ttaeher's Guide) 
The Oregon Curriculum. New York: Holt, Rlnehart Dnd Winston Ino 
1970, pp. loS-11. ' " 

"Craft of Literature, Thei 'Porn Hill, Literature VI (reacher'B Quids) 

The Oregon Currlsulum. New York- Holt, Rlnehart and Wlnaton, Inc 
1970, pp. 97-lOS. 
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"Craft of Literature, The: 'Ode to a Nightingale, tlterature VI 

(Teacher 'a Guide). The Oregon Curriculum. New York: Holt; Rinehart 
and V/initon, Inc., I97O, pp. 102-106. 

Critical Eesaya on the Poetry of Tennyson , ed. John Killhaa, New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., i960. ^ 

Hfrm, Eliaabeth, Poetry- A Modern Guide to It§ Understanding and Rijoyaent. 
Ne« York: Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 1959. ~~~ ' 

FrederikBen, ffildred. "terhhelm, " Biglish Journel . LVI (September. 196?), 
852-5^1. 

Gutterldge, Don. "The AffQctlve Fallacy and the Student 'i Response to 
Poetry, " English Journal, LXI (February, 197S), 210-21. 

. Keaklnin, Kenneth, "'Shooting an Elephant ' : An Essay to Teach, " Enfillsh 
Journal , LV (September, I966), 669.7s. — — . 

Lesser, Simon 0. "'Sailing to Bysantium' Another Voice, Another Reading," 
ColleBe Mmltsh , JQfVIll (January, I969), 29I-309. ' 

MelLord, James M, "Counterpoint as Technique in The Great Gatsby . " English 
Journal . LV (October, I966), 853-59. ~~ ~~ — s— » 

Meyer, Robert H. "Vsylm miomas: The Experience, the Picture, and the 
Message," aigllsh Journal. LX (rtbruary, 1971), 199-204. 

Miller, Lois T, "The Eternal Note of Sadness, " EnRliih Journal, LIV (May 
1965), kkjM, — — ' - 

Nlst, John. "Sound and Sense: Some Structure of Poetry/' Colleg e Ingliah 
mil (January, 196a), 391-95. ^ " ' 

Olson, Elder. "'Sailing to Byzantium' Prolegomena to a Poetics of the 

Ly^ic^ " The Permanenee of Yeats, ed. James Hall and I%rtln StelriDiann. 
lew York : • Collier Books, I96I, pp , 257-69 , 

Parish, John E. "The Rehabilitation of Iben Flood, " English Journal . LV 
(September, 1966), 697-98, — 

Perrine, lavrence. "The Nature of Proof in Interpretation of Poetry, " 
CTcplish Journal , LI (SeptoBbor,, ig6a), 393-98, 

"Poetry: 'Ode to the West Wind, '" Literature V (Teacher's Guldi). The 

Oregon Curriculuni. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1970. 

pp. mk^ms, ^ , 

Purves, Alan C, "Literary Crltloaam, Testing and the English Teacher, " 
ColleRg English . XXVIII (January, I967), 3IO-13, 

"Supplemtntal Ifovels: The Great Qatsby . " Literature VI (Teasher's Guide), 
Tlia Oregon Curriculum. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wlniton, Inc-, 
pp. 20if-23. 
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Tanner Bernard. "The Gospel of Gatsby, " ^gUah Journal. LIV. (September. 

Twentieth Century Tnterpygtations of jhe Great Gatsbv, ed. Ernest Lockridge 
Englewood Cliff i- Prentice-Hall, Inc., 19^6. ' ' 
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i-ary Elisabeth 1/ilbanks 



Phase V 



THE BRITISH WOVEL 

Ratignale 

The great novels of the Victorian Age in Englanci offer rnodels of tradi- 
tional novel form from which students can gain perspective and understanding 
of the chEnges that have occurred in our century. The advanced reader 
tempers his judgment by placing the novel in its frame of time and place, 
considering the varied social, economic and political conditions of the age. 
The student exaiidnss the purpose of the author in writing/ the author's 
particular attitude, and the significant aspecta of the novel in which 
he excels. 

The novels of the period convey not only the outer' features of the Vic- 
torians, but aleb reveal, as Joan Schulti states, "the sense of self that 
prevailed at the tijiie.n Like the beat of our contemporaty writers, the 
Victorian novelists were struggling mth the questions of how men do and 
should live their lives. Since the world they describe is not todays 
world, the reader can more dlspasBlonately ej^erience through their works 
the answers to psychological and inoral problems that are no less relevant 
today. 

Synopsia. /dthough the British novel niada its appear- 
ance sirlitr, it reached its height in the nineteenth 
century with such wrltars as Hardy, Thackerey, Austen 
the Brontes, Eliot, Dickens and Butler. Three novels' 
selected from this® authors are studied in depth, with 
emphasis on their struGture and other major character- 
istics, Tho developmant of the novel as a literary 
fortn is also emphasized. Students are required to read 
an additional novel for indspendent analysis. 
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Concept 

An in-depth study of the British .nove-l througli ths nineteenth cen- 

tuiy covers most of the major aspects of the novel and leads to a deeper 
understanding of and appreciation for any work in the fictionil mods. 

Attainment Coals 

The student should be able to 

1. Trace the developiflent of the novel from its early characteristics 
through the einergence of the novel in the eighteenth century. 

2. Choose voluntarily a niature level of reading. 

3. Fonnulata standards by which a novel is evaluated. 

• 4. :mlym the niajor aspects of the novel, focusing attention on 
style, structura, tone. 

5. '..rite a critical analysiB of a novel. 

6. Identify and erplain ''cosiidc irony,'" 

7. React to the novel as a medimii for a representation of lifg. 

a. nsapond emotionally and imaginatively to the situations in 
v/hich the characteri are placed. 

Da sic Study 

The history or development of the novel is brought out briefly (ineluding 
the Gothic Romance); eniphaBls is placed on the major aspects of the novel 
as a literary form.- author <s purpose, structure, charaeterization, sotting, 
manner, and style. These aspects are brought out in the study of at least 
three novels^ these may be chosen from the Victorian Age, but not necissarily. 

The student reads an additional Engliih novel of his own selection and 
uees it as a basis for an analysis of the major aspects of the novel. 
Additional composition aasignjnents may deal with themes, characters, setting, 
dialects, or opinion paperi on ethical Implioatd ona . 



i'&terials 



Bronto, Uuther lM He ljrirbs (lim .'d.terican Libraty) 
Hardy-j Astu rn _gf' thg llatlve (liei; ..'iierican Library) 
Conrad, Lo rd (ilov; Msricen Librai'^y-) 

ThackerGy, lien_2: i5wpnd-.-a b m alternatt selection (Washington 

Square Press) 

jillotj WM^ on the j;].Qi5— as an alternate selection (/Irmont) 
Butler, \ /ay qJ .111 Flssli— a a an alternata selection (s;ashington 
Square Press) 

Fielding, Toiii Jo nes^-as an alternate selection (Dell) 
.'udiovisual 

Recordings 

''P^om Viuth|ilnRj^^ (Listening Llbra]:^) 

Suggested /.pproaches and Proceduras 

DiscusB the contributions to the developmeht of the novel from the thirteenth 
centuiy through tlie publication of famela in 1740. ^ . 

Discuss the soeial factors of the eighteenth centuiy and show their influence 
on the developinant of the novel. 

Formulate £ body of H;ejor characteristics of the novel by having the students 
draw on their own reading e^^erience. Retain the characteristics that seem 
hiost applicable to the novel in general. 

Have students do individual research on the contributions of specific writers 
to the groTifth of the noval. 

/.ssign a niajor critical paper (600-LOO words) on a novel that the student 
reads on an individuai basis. This paper should give proof that the student 
has gained an insight into the jmjor aspects of the novel. 

Using the enc.uiiy epproach, lead students to determine how a particular 
novel IS a reflection of the tUne in which it is written, how it is not a 
rel lection, and what the novel has to say to the present generation.'" 

Discuss the ethical and moral aspects of each novel studied- 1/as Jm 
Justified in hie act? How would the situation of Eustaeia and l/ildeve be 
diiferent today? Can Heathcliff's desire for revenge be Justified? 

Teacher's Hesources 

men IW-ter lM,EjMllBh Novel- A short Critical HiBtoiv . New Yorki 
L. P, Dutton and Coinpany, 195u, 

Cecil, David, yiotorian novelists. Chicago: The Univ<^rsity of Chicaco 
Press, 1965, 

V=1C) 



Cole,.G.^D. i;. .S amuel Eutler » l!ew York.* Longaans, C-reen and Co/npany, Inc., 
Cooper, Lettice. Ge orge niot. London: Longmans, Green and Company, Ltd., 

Craik, U, A, Jane Austen: The Six Novela. London: i.,ethuen and Company, Ltd., 
1965. . 

— . — The B ront fl J\ !ovel s . Lonclon; hathuen and Company, Ltd., 1968. 

Oharlotte and Emily Bronte,, ed, Judith O'Neill. Coral Gables- 
University. of liami Press/ 1960.' 

Discuesions of aaorge Sllot, ed. rdchard Stang. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Coj.ipany, i960. 

Drew, mgabeth. Tiia iTov el: A IMom Guide to Fift een Usterplsc es. liew York' 
L, ',/. ilorton and Cojapany, inc., 1963. 

^80, Josepli^irad: Giant in Lsdle^ mi Yorla The l.aciid.llan Company 
1962 . c ^ s 

ii££to=ys3J:HMsn°lCa ed. Albert J. Guerard. Englewood 

Cliffs: Prentice-Kail, Inc.,. 1963. 

Hunt, Kellogs i/. NLoj^j^m and ThQe turn of ths Native- A Contrast'' EnKlish 
.Journi^, J. (Decsmber, 1961), 601-6357" ' ""^ — - 

Pov/ell, Pansy. NOn Teaching The Rgturn of the Nati veM Engliih Journa l. LIV 
(i.erch, 1965), 217-22. ' ■ ~~ ' • ' 

Scott-james, R. A. and C. Day Lewis. Thomas Hardy . London- Publiahed for 
the British Council and the National Book League by Longnians Green " 
and Company, I965. 

"Supplemental Hovels; IMherinK Helghta". Literature IV (Teacher's Guide) 
The Oregon Currioulum, Hew York: Holt, "Rinehart and Winston. 1970 
pp. 228-50, ' » - > 

Tillotson, Geoffrsy. iMckeistthe Jm^l^ London 1 i4ethuen and Company, 
Ltd., 1954. " " - ^ 

^/entloth Century Inter prstab iona ofj^rri^iijnj ed. Robert E- Kuehn 
Englewood Cliff b, W. j. ; PrentiQe-Hall, Inc., 1969. 

MntytlT^JMmJMs^atatione of ^[utliering HbIMb^ ed. Thomas A. Vosler 
Englewood Cliffs, II. J..- Prentioe-Hali; Inc., 1969. 
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Louise Jones PhmsB V 

Jan© Mitcham 



SHAKESPEARE SEMIMR 

Rationale 

Will the' real William Shakeipeare please stand? 

The true Shakespaare is a poet for the young, the eager, the romntic. 
Elizabethans, whose average life-span would automatically make Shake* 
epeart^e audience a young one, reeponded with uninhibited approval. At times 
perhaps we think we have lost this awarenesi of Shakeapeare's appeal and have 
instead consigned his worki to the scholari and the critics. However, such 
Ideas can be dispelled when we examine the Shakeepeare audiences of today; 
espiclally at the three Stratfords— Ontario, Connectieut and togland--and 
find high-school and college young people crowding into the theater, quite 
often itandlng throughout the entire perforrnance. 

If ever one needi to tread ioftly, it must be in helping atudenti to 
discover the real slgnlficanct of Shakeipeare through reading, hearing and 
seeing his plays, A cursory reading will do little more than acquaint one 
with the plotj on the other hand, a disieetlon, or lint-by-line analyiig,^ 
destroyi the spontaneity necessary to evoke appriQlatlvi reiponse, Somewhtri 
between the two extremes lies the solution to Jraklng a study of Kiakespeart 
a memorable experience, 

In the arltleal proctea the sngagement-lnvolvement is the lowest of the 
four eleniintsj evaluation, the highest. It leems reasonable to euppoie, how- 
ever^ that the greater one^s ability to evaluate the qualities of a literary 
work, the greater hli capacity for involvement. An In-depth atudy and crlt» 
leal evaluation of form, languaga, plot and character should enhance one^s 
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appreciation rather than destroy, it. 

The Elizabethans responded to Shakespeare emotionallyj the mature high- 
school student should also respond emotionally, but intellectually as well. 

Synopsis . Although several plays by Shakeiptare 
have been included on lover levels, students in 
this course have the opportunity of making a 
mature anfl In-depth study of three or four adai= 
tlonal works of the greatest dramatic and poetic 
genius of the English language. Plays are chosen 
from the great tragedies ( Hamlet, King Lear and 
Othello), the historiis (Richard III and Henry V ). 
and his delightful comedlee ( IBs Winter's Ta le 
and The TemTOat) . ^™ 



Concept 



An In-depth study of three or more of Shakespeare's greatest plays leads 
to a detper understanding of and appreelatlon for the qualities that make 
Shakespeare the most sublime of all poets. 

Attainment. Goals 

The student ihould be able to 

1. Read lines from the plays with fluency and feeling. 

2. Associate metaphor with interpretation of character. 

3. Read Shakespeare's plays or. listen to a recording or see a live 
play, film, or TV performanci -with pleasure and comprehension. 

4. Produce exberpts from the plays with character interpretation 
through voice, gasture and facial expression. 

5. Determine psychological reactions of characters to given situations 
such as Lear, Hamlet and Richard. " ' ' 

6. Relate Aristotle's Poetics to Shakespeare's plays, pointing out 
differences and similarities of the English drama and the Classical. 

t. Relate the structure of the speeches to the speaker-blank verse 
prose, i-hyme, ' 

a, Select specific examples of imagery (following the showing of The 
Artistry of Shakesp eare). * ^ 
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9. Bcplain the plot of a Shakespearian play by means of a eimple 
diagram. - 

10. Trace the development of the drama in England by nainlng the three 
perioda and the characteristics of each period, 

Basic Study 

Three plays (preferably tvo tragedies and one history) are studied in 
class. One additional play la read Independently. Aristotle's Poetics is 
optional -with the teacher. Related content includes development of the dran 
in England, Elizabethan playhouees, aspects of tragedy, dramatic iron^^, 
versification, imagery, metaphor, symbollim, plot development, characteri- 
gation^ and aoliloq.uy. 

Compoiitlon streiies refinement in literary analysla--one major theme 
and sevaral shorter themei dealing vlth aspects of the plays. Tests are 
primarily esiSy, with some portion of each test dealing with evaluation of 
critical material on the play. Oral composition includes interpretation and 
clasi and/or group discussion. 

Materials 
Texts 

Pooley, England in Literature (adopted text) 
Aristotlej Poetics (Mimeographed) 
King Lear , ed. Prancli rergueon (Dell) 
Richard III , ed* Francis Firguaon (Dell) 

Audiovisual 

Films 

Age of EllEabeth (EBC^ Begion IV ) 
Artistry of Bhakeapaat^e (EBC, Region IV) 

A Sense of Tragedy 

Character 

Imagery 

Patterns of Sound 
Turning Points " 




Hamlet (EBC, Region IV) ' 

Vlhat Happens in Hamlet 
Ihe pQlBoned Kingdom 
Readiness Is All 

Recordings 

"The Living Shakespeare: King Lear " 

Suggested Approaches and Procedures 

Early In the course show the films, Artistry of Shakespeare series, which 
analyze tragedy, character, imagery^ patterns of sound and turning' points 
Since these are based on Macbeth , students may be iasued copies of the play 
In order to study the paasagea discussed. In the meantime they should eoa- 
plete the reading of the first play to be discussed in class. 

Assign Aristotle's MsM^ as a basis for the major theme. Ask students to 
relate the Poetics to one of the plays to be studied or to the one read 
Independently, 

Divide students into three groups. Assign each group one of the plays that 
are to be studied in class. Sub-divide each group into three or four par- 
ticipants. Assign or let them select a soena from the play to be presented 
to the class at some time during the course. If the sub-group does not have 
enough participants, students may "borrow" from another group. The lines 
must be memorized, 

Sho-w the three Hamlet films (Encyclopaedia Brltannlca) and follow each film 
with class discussion. 

Present background material on the development of the di-ama in England 
Assign background reading on the Elizabethan Age. ' 

Use two different recordings of passages from the plays and discuss the fllff. 
erances In interpretation. 

Assign a theme which calls for an explication of a highly dramatic paasage 
from one of the plays, f 

Assign a theme dealing with a single aspect from one of the plays studied: 
The Pool in Klnfl Lear 

Three Young Man:" A Contrast (Hamlet, Laertes and Fortinbras) 
Shakespeare's Use of Nature In KinB Lear ( Hamlet , Richar d III, etc ) 
The Political Strategies of Richard 111 " ' 

Teacher Resources 

Bowden, William R. "Teaching Structure in Shakespeare, " Collefle Ensllsh 
mil (April, 196s), 525-31. English , 
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Bradley, A. C, Shakespearean Tragedy , my York-, Meridian Books, Inc,, I955. 

Campbell Lily B. Shakes Tseare 'a Tra^le Heroes . Nev York- Barnes and 
Noble, 1961. " - - — 

CharltDn., H. B. Shakespearean Tragedy . Carabriage: University Press, I961.. 

Charney, iMaurlce. Style In Hamlet . Princeton: Pi-inc'efon Hniverslt" Press 
1961. - > 

Dye, Harriet. "Appearanee - Reality Iheffle in Kin g lear . " Collese Ensllih mj 

(April, 196k), nk-ij. ' ■■ : 

Hodglns, Frank and Audrey. "Teaching Guide for Richard I II, " English Journal 
XLV (March 1956), 138=lfO, li*i+. ^ — 

Hughes, Daniel E, "The <Worm of Conaclence • in Richard III and Macbet h " 
English Journal . L? (Oetober, I966), 8^45-52. ' — — ' 

Leas, Suaan E. "Richard HI, Shakespeare and History, " Enslish Journal LX 
(December, 1971), 1214-16, 96. ~~~ " 

Levine, Richard A. "The Tragedy of Hamlet's Vforld Viev, " Collece Enelish 
■ XXIII (April, 1962), 539- W. ' 

Ornsteln,^Eobert. "Teaching temlet, " College English . XXV (April. 1Qfi,h)j 

Parker, Richard K. "Polcnlus ' Indirections: A Controlling Idea in Hamlet " 
English Journal . LVII (March, I9S8), 339-44. " ' 

Shakespeare, William. Hamlet : A New Variorum Edition, ed. Horac-? Howard 
Furnees, Jr. New York: Dover Publications, Inc., I963. 

_ — King Lear : A New Variorum Edition, ed. Horace Howard 

Furness, Jr, New Ycrk: Dover Fublications, Inc., I963. 

Thorndlke, Ashley. Shakespeare 'g Theatre . New York: Macmlllan Company, 194 3. 

Twentieth Century Inter pretatloni of Hamlet , ed. Mnxm^rfl ManW Enelewood 
Cllffsi Prentice-Hall, Inc./ I96O. " 

Twentieth Century Interpretatlona of Henry V . ed. Ifevnard Mack. Englewood 
Cliffs- Prentice-Hali; Inc., I968; " ' 

Van Doren, Mark. Shakespeare (Anchor Books Edition). Garden City, New York- 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1939, 

"^vhat a Piece of Work Is Mm: Hamlet," Literature VI (Teacher's Guide) 
ge^Oregon_^Cur|iculum. New York: Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, Inc.,' 



Jane liitchan 

Fhase V 

CRITICS CF SOCIETY; ilODEffiJ DRAI.IA 

Rationalft 

:'ith the emerrjencG of lienrik on the literai^^ scene in the nineteenth 
century, the drajaa took on- a now diiuension==that o£ bringing to the theater 
audience a realistic approach to the social probleins of their oim tijne, as 
he portrayed real-^life men and women seskine to fliid individual freedom in an 
alien oociaty. Decause of his empathy for his charactfrs, often drawn from 
his ovm experiences, he escapes becoming inerely anotlier spokesman for rafonu. 

Althouirh Shaw ms an early disciple, his tone and tcchniqua differed- 
it vms not until the twentieth century that Ibsen ivas rightfully recognized 
as the "fethar of modern drama." Coinciding with the year of his death, a 
new dramatic' appeared, one ^/ho also attacked the values of his own .mddle- 
class society. John Galsworthy 's voice of protest was muted but clear; it 
ims Ids purpose to reveal the traeic implications of a social system but not 
to propose the solutions, as in the inevitable result of a clash betiveen 
Labor and Capital in Strife . 

A woman dead, and the tv/o best men broken.' 

Hmmer, Galsworthy >s revelations did not always go unrewarded; his exposure 

■ of the penal system in Juitisi brought about some degree of prison refom. 

The modern day dramatists who are the heirs of Ibsen's technique and 

purpose far surpass him in popularity; for emTiplQ, Sean U'Casey, Tennessee 

laUiaas, Arthur iiller and Edrard Albee. But since basic values of society 

do not chanGQ sreatly, even Ibsen has something pertinent to say to us today • 

of our om i^roblenis: uoraen's lib, graft, pollution, and ignorance shrouded 
in convention. 



i^BRMi^' -^i® study of tiiO iuodern drainfi begins 
',1th covoral ;,l£ys Ly her:ilk IL'^^en, a l:orviQy:Un 
Mho is rererred to as Hhe father of inodern^" 
draina.'* lator pla;n;rlghue v/ho aarried on the 
tradition of Ibsen are Shav; and Galsworthy in 
U'ii^land, and Arthur laller in A:nerica, The 
course eiaphasises Iho ii:iport£noe and popularity 
of the drama as a means through ivhich the evils 
of a social order are revealed and criticlaed. 

Concept 

The problem draua is one of the most effective mediums for voicing 
dissatisfaction v/ith tlie social conditions of the time. 

Attaiment Coals 

' The student should be able to 

1* Read drania on his o\m and point out the author purpose and 
dramatic techniques , 

2. Point out differences in the techniques of dramatists and novelists 
in attacking social problems, 

3. necognize and identify outstanding differences beti'/een the Greek 
and Elisabethan draina (assuniing the s-*^ndent Is already familiar vdth 
these) and the modem. 

4. Point out echoes of the Greek chorus as they appear in modem drania. 



5. 



o i 



i^ecogni2;e and name the character(s) through which the playwright 
expresses his ovm ideas of society. ' 

Crive eMmples of satire as a special literal^ convention used in 
social protest. 



7* Identify problejus of society as they have concerned playT^/rlghts of 
fll times* 

Formulate opinions on the extent of iaan^s responsibility to spclety 
and his responsibility to himself, 

Basic Study 

Five plays are used as a basis for class discussion. Students read 
eddltlonal plays for symposluns, and each student reads independently one 
play of his own choice, aiiphasis is placed not only on content of the 

ERiC 



..robion or social dmm .ut also or; the equalities of draiuatic. toe. irues, 
includii'i- satire, the purpoDes of cliaioeue, dialects, and recurring thtmes. 

iJGEsys are ;ased prij.iarily on analysis and criticism of the author 
teGhni:nec end purpoEes. (;ral composition (class discussion, panel discus^ 
sion, syiaposiiuas) aluo plaj^s an lj;'por.ant role. 



Haterials 
Texts 

MitS^m^M^P'ELM^M^ Tragedy, ed. Williajn i,cAvov 

(!.ebster/l,cCrai/=^Hili; ' ^ - — 

lbs en 5 Ghostj 
Mller, All Sons 

^^iSM^ijliitsraturQ, ed. Pooley (adopted text) 
3hay^ Ry^nallon 

^i^Smk^^m^M^^Mm^ i^^t, John Gassner (Bantam) 
Lawrence and Im, J he Nii^ht Thoreau Spent in J^n (Eantam) 
Galsworthy, Plays (Scribner's) 
Justice* 
Audiovisual 

Recordings 

^ "A_ D ollys Ho use by h'enrik Ibsen'' (neoueat Reaorda- Inc ) 
^^Ibsen^s An Enemy of the P eople-^' fnasrti.nn 1 ' " " 

•^Shaw»s J^ffliiallon" (Caedmonl 

"Dea th of a Sale snian by Arthur Mlltr" (Caedmon) 
^^ miB Cruoible by Arbhur lailer" (Caediiion) 

Suggeetid Approaches and Procedures 

Since Ibsen is generally reccgnised as the '^father oi nodern drama " the 




Divide the class into four groups. Asaiin one of the folloimiA plays to each 
aroup. The IJlld Duck, An Eneffly of t he People. A Doll's House tid 
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Shfi^jM^fr^ldoT. (If tho (.roups are too large, RosmershoLu ^^y also be 
.s.i^nccl.) ..acn (.rou,. uill pra^LTo a sjiaposiuiirto bTiro^iied to the "class. - 

^^f f'/.L^^?®'^ on problems deeli, with by Ib.cn, basinii contant on the reading 
«ad cmos discussion of Gliosts and on the discussions by the sympoalums. 

I^^Kiil'^'f P-'^''/" '^""^'^ ''^^^^ ® dealinfi with a cu-^rent 

^.u deu and present co the clcss. otudenta should glvQ concrete evidence 
UiBt Uiojy iieve included drai.iatic Lochni^ueB' in the writing of the skit. 

Ansign o:«erpt6 from the pluys to ho presented in class or on tape. Students 
rirS^ S^' ^''-^P"""^ attention to interpretation. Co^iparisona may then 1^ 
She^'acSlIre 'SLii!e!f '^'^^"^ P-f.saional intarpratatioL (,larl 

atudents should ohoosa one play in addition to those read ir class or by 
eraups and urite a critique. This play imy be choaen from Arthur Lailer 
Tennessee UilHams, Lillian HelLMn, Lawence and Lee, Galsworthy/ or any 
.other play approved by the teacher. - ' 

tf SeSlfSlJ ^^f''^'' °" ^"^"'^ responsibility 

Pea Cher Resources 

. °"^"i^iS?-;..irrApii?fr4ai;?i7-ir^ °^ ^ 

l.'ard ;., C. Bei2a.:^^hiv,'. London: Longmans, Green and CoinDanv Ttd iQ^n 
(rublished for the British Council lid the National S Sgue)" 

^^Mm£LmD.,^llkGp^^i&llm amonR Fabians... ii@v; 
York: International Publishara^ 1950. ' — 

Woolbrldge, uomer E. Gmm&.Mmmr±MmL - Smii^^B ArtlBt . Ctrbondale- 
Southern lUinoia University Press, I963. ' ' 
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viBTy EliaaL^. i/ilUnks H;ase V 

Louisa JoriGs 



Rationale 

A universal concern of literoture since its beginning is the nature 
and charauter of vam, idth einphasis on human and moral values, t^n has inany 
fa cats, and there are dirfDrent influencos at v/ork on hlni| yet mankind is 
' ''more entwined, clear across tho alobe, than h© ever has bcen-^-threatened 
\nLth *he saiue disasters, given bo the same intensity to the love of life, and 
dedicated to the preservaLion of happy ejdstence'' v/hich is no longer personal 
or national, Secause man possesses baaic traits that neither time nor geog-- 
raphy can alter, a cojiiparative study of world literature vdll help the stu- 
dent to bettor ^anderstand the llkenessess and differences bet\;een hijnself 
and others and will provide the possibilities for a better life throughout 
the world. 



SynoiJgig. This course is a comparative study of jaan in 
literature. It includes selections from niajor nation- ' 
alities other than British and Atierican with some 
attentipn to mnority cultures, rtojor vrarks will Include 
JurlpidesJ i^tedja and Ibsen's Hedda Gabler . The selec-^ 
tions are approached theJnatically* 



Concept 



I/orld literature gives the student a comparative study of man that vrLll 
help hijii to better understand hian»s likenessess and differences^ in all 
periods of tme and in all places, and v/111 provide the possibilities for 
a better life for all, 

Attainjinent Goals 

The ftudent should be able to 
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1. Hel&U thems in iiierature fro::-, various countries to the imiversal 
nature &:u; charactGi' ol jxn. 

5. Identify those basic traits nf ia£:i that neither tine nor rco-raHw 
cLn alter. ^ * 

3. Iciontlly oubctandinf, characteristics oj,' the Etyls of each c^^thor 
studied. 

4. .■xplain in oral discussiona how psople in other areas of the world 
think ana ieel and what has shaped their cultural pottGrns and 
political boliefs to enrich speciiia aiterarj' selections. 

5. l/rits a coinparative analysis. 
La sic Study 

Though only e Ijj.dted ovgrvisi; of uorld literature is possible in a 
Ein£jle course, this coursa includes a sainpling of najor uorks from both 
I2ast and I/est ajid from both the classicaT and the inodern. Euripides' teiea' 
and Ibsen's Hedda Gabler ara given the greatest enijrfiasis. 

i-^te rials 
Te;:t 

Mi\j£^lj:ier;s.::mB^ ed. Ijiiler (Scott, Foresnia.n) 
Suppleinenter^' Texts 

l!uiM?AJ:nd_Eajtern^^^ ed. mller (Scott ForesMn) 

franslatlons froiii the French, ed, ailer (Scott, Foresman)' 
ItalianJitQjytur e In TranBlation . ad. mier (Scott, Foresman) 
UMrBim^.9LM&3&SpemJI°£M^ QJ. imer (Scott, Foresman) 
Tmtjnicjitgratur^ln^ ed. idUer (Scott, Foresman) 

Audiovisuals 
FiLii 

Ruylaii3.^_InMglit^^ (Region IV) 

Recordings 

I'Medea" (Decca) 

'^Hedda Gabler" (Caedmon) 
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-^4t:^stet: Approaches aric; Arocedurefi 

Org^mzo r^tudoMts in groups of live or six. Give each group one oi the 
lollouinfi to G^^lora, research end report on: 

Ghskhov^c short stories 
iushkin's poebry 

and rupture Jn Chinee© poetry 
The Uo plc.y 

umn do Fontaine's fables 



liava studenLi drLimtlzB one .^r the !!6 plays (^/hole or in oart). 

S"anS jSSlblLr °" "* "d similarities., using 

SelQct oral readings for class. 

Prepare visml diaplays on concepts found in the literature. 
TeGcher riosources 

^''^'^Press/igi^"'^^^^^^^^ ■Chica.o; University of Chicafio 

^''^''IsTOln"' ^ ^'"'^ En^Ush Journal. LIX (Deceinber, 1970), 

^'"'SSe.lif ^iiSMsm Gfi«m Utsat^ riew Yoric: Barnes and 

°''™f^i1june P^'^ibifVJ'S ^'f'Se' 1^ Alexander Sol.henitsyn, Ufa. 
Imki?) (Includes this complete chapte? f rom'^' 

ifeiUa^^teiitur^ (Teacher's I^esource Dook), ed. J. .iller, et al Delias- 



• 



Uyne^ ..elba. ''A Lool: at LjolzhmitQyn, ■ ij^isii j^riial, IJl (February 1971) 



li 



, u. J, A ill St or:/ o^^JiuBCim Literature, lieu YorL. Alfred A. I(nopi\ 



.-itza, u. Hlslory^nrX^en^ ;:e\/ York* liolt, ulneharL end 

:/instoa, 19^0. 

Koce^ iJrnst. A iiistor:/ ^i_Cerin£u Literature. IJew York. University Press 

Seamon, James ... ^'Introduction to j.odeni Polish Literature in the becondaiy 
DchQol, ■>^lish Journal, IX (January^ 1971), 30«4l. 

Sloniia, ..ark L'vovidu An Outline of Russian Literature, riev; York^ u^ord 
University Pi^ess^ 195B. " " - " " 

Ualter, l/illi£]iu Uffl^gujiotas and Study Guide to the __nLay5 of Euripldeg, 
M£fiiaclM^^_lgd AristoiDhanes . Hev/ York^ iibnarch press,' 1964V^' ^ 
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Phase V 

hmrmpmms of litemture i 

Rationale 

In literature, as well as in art, muaic and aeulpture, certain worka 
have survived all ages and crossed all boundaries. These are the worka that 
^ we deaignate today as masterpieces, even though there may have been lapses 
during which they fell into disrepute or were relegated to the minor posi- 
tion of having been great in their own time. Even Shakespeare suffered 
.nis Ignominy during the aeventeenth centur.y, when Samuel Pepys wruts that 
""^ Midsumer Night 'a Dream, which I had never seen before, nor shall 
ever again, for it is the most Intlpld, ridlculoua play that ever I saw In 
my life." For those who agree with Pepys' denunciation of this particular 
play, there Is John Evelyn, who said of Hamlet - ". . . but now the old 
plays begin to disgust this refined age, since his Ifejeaty's being so long 
abroad." Melville outlived the initial popularity of Moby Dick and died 
before it received recognition as one of the great American novels j Fitz- 
gerald was practically unknown in the yean following his death and wai not 
rtdlseovered until the Sixties. Thus we seem to determine our nmsterpiecia 
in the light of their relevance today. 

Vihat, then, is the criteria by which we determine a mastarpiece? First, 
it must relate to a universal theme; and second, the power of expression 
must be so great that it cannot be lost through translation nor dimlnlshtd 
by time. 

Today the works of such literary giants as Sophoeles, ^nte, Tolstoy, 
. Chaucer, Shakespeare, f^lton and many others are masterpieces simply beeauae 
they have something pertinent to say to us of our own thoughts. and actions. 
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Synopsla. Of the millions of words that have assumed 
literary form, there are relatively few that have be- 
come Immortalized through the pens of great authors. 
In this course students have the opportunity of 
examining a selicted few maiterpleces and the culture 
and age that produced them. Works chosen from such 
writers as Sophocles, Euripides, Dante, Wilton, Tolstoy 
and Hugo will constitute the mjor portion of the content. 



Concept 



llie reading of the works of the great literary figures of the world 
provides one with the best that has been recorded and increases his power to 
evaluate literary qualltlee. 

Attainment Goals 

The student should be able to 

1. Become familiar with names and nationalities of authors whose works 
are recognized as fflasterplecea in order to learn to be discriminat- 
ing m choosing independent reading material. 

2. Wame the characteristics of the Classical epic and apply to 
Paradise Lost . 

3. Evaluate tranalations by comparing two or more of the same work. 

Examine writings of earlier centuries in order to deternlne themes 
and soQlal and/or political probloiDS, relating them to modern 
literature. 



k. 



5. Relate a literary work to the same theme In art and music. 



6. 



Establish criteria by which he may evaluate the qualities that 
determine the immortality of certain authors and their works. 



Basle Study 

Several long works are assigned for class study; including poetry,' 
drana and fiction. Shorter works are studied on a group or individual baslL: 
short stories, short works by Milton, other selected poems and non-fiction. 
Uterary teehnltues include terza rlma, allegory and charactiriitles of the 
epic. 
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Composition activities include literary analyses, comparlsoni, and 
evaluations. 



Texts 



England in Literatur e (adopted t&iet) " " ^ 

Dante," ThQ InfernoT ^tr, John Ciardi (New American Library) 
Tolstoy, mmrTQctlon (Ifeshington Square Preas) 



or 



Hugo, Les Miserab le (Washington Square Press) 
Milton^ Parad ise Lost (l^cmlllan) 

Aufllovliual 
Fllma 

Cgdjpus Rex (EBC, Region IV) 

ThB Age of Sophocles 
The Character of Oedipus 
^ jfen and God 
Eie Recovery of Oedipus 

Pilmetrips vith Sound 

The Am of Dante and Qlottn (Guidance Aasociates) 



Suggeeted Approaches and Kroceduri 



es 
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Use achronological approach in order to examine the literary qualltiea of 
each age and culture atudled, ^us, Oedipue would be atudi^'flret Sh^ 
the Oedipua Rex films and follow each"withT discusaion. Uie the r^vl^ of 
the fxljs (^g^h^urnal. October, igSs) aa a basia for evaluatloHnd 

Divide the class Into groups of four or five. Assign a composite theme to 
each group. Tt_,s, topics m^y be based on other salfctlons bylhe authors 

Sfl fr™ P«''.''"1''/" ° ^"^^ Purgatory L Ld?ti5nai 

DooKs rrom Paradise Lost, . " 

f individual assigninenti of short stories that are considered claaales 
^^'^ "''''^'r^f^^''' ^^"l'^""^ Hemingway, Galsworthy * 

fh^?ki -^"'""i Eoatoyevsky, De^kupaasant, etc, ^m.ese selections should 
be checked against selections taught In other classes to insure that there 
Of aunlPie 'of f f ahould present to the class an anSsis 

f ^^^"^ three or more students lead 

atorles by the same author, a symposiuiB may be organized. 
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Asiign a CQmparison of translations of a passage from eithor Oedipus or The 
Inferno, (Probably only a fey students could choose The Inferno hoQause1)f * 
the scarcity of copies,) — — 

Let each student choose a ti;eme or tapic and shov; hoi^ it is brought out in 
literature and art. (ExamplGa- the beauty of Eve, the judgment "of Adam and 
Eve, social problems in Fronce, dascrlption of hell^ etc,) This activity 
may be oral or i^rltten. 

Early In the course make the major theme assigmnent. The topic should be 
related to the mat&rial studied in class but should require additional read- 
ing. Suggested topics are the follo-wlng^ 

A Comparison of the Descriptions of Hell in Paradise Lost , Tho Inferno , 
and the Inductinn to A Mii^ror for Nhgistrates " - 

A Comparison of Croon in Oedipus the King and Antigone (A student vho 
has had or has signed "up 'for World Literature I may not choose 
this topic*) 

The Character of Milton ^s Eve in Paradise Lost , Book IX 

A Study of Oengorship in iMilton's Areopagitica 

Discuss the social problems presented in the novel used for class study. ^ 
Whether the author is Tolstoy or Hugo, the idealism of the author is brought 
out. Discuss the philosophy and show to vhat extent it has been realized" 
today. 



leacher Resources 

Bayley, John. Tolstoy and the Novel . New York- Viking Press^ I966. 

Clarke, Howard, "The Oedipus Films ^ A Review/' English Jo urnal LIV 
(October, I965). 592-600. ^ ^ 

Fergus -n, Francia, ^nte . New York: Macmillan Company^ 1966, 

Fuller, Edmund. John Fdlton , New Yorkt Seabury Press. 1967, 

Grandgent, Charles Hall. Dante . New York: Frederick Unnar Publlehing 
Company, 1966, 

Hyiiian, Lawrence W. "Poetry and ^gma in Prradlse T ^st ^'j-c -'f? VITl)^ " College 
English , XIX (April, I9S8), 529-35. " -- - ' — 

Knox^ Bernard. ■'Sophocles^ Oedlpugj " Tragic Ihemes in v /@st ern Literature , 

ed. Cleanth Brooks, New Haven and London: Yale" Uni y5rsity Press/ 1955. 

Mohl, Ruth. Studies in Spenser, Milton, and the Theory of Monarchy . New 
Yo rk : Frederick Ungar Fublishlng Company, I962. 

Tillyard, E. M. W. Milton . New York: Collier Books, 1966. 

Twentieth Century Interpretations of Oedipus Hex , ed. Michael J. O'Brien. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-^Hall, Inc., ig68, . " 



